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DYNAMITE 


the easy, speedy, low-cost way 
to improve your farm / 


> 


ERE are twovery important farm 

improvements you can make to 
increase your income and add to the 
value of your farm. 


Take the stumps and boulders out of 
your partly cleared fields so you can 
use modern farm machinery effi- 
ciently and safely and increase the 
yield per acre. 


Get the right kind of ditches that will 
drain swamp lands, carry away sur- 
face water and prevent crop losses. 


Dynamite is the cheapest, quickest, 
and ablest ‘‘farm hand”’ to help you 
clear and drain your farm. Thousands 
of farmers are using du Pont dyna- 
mites successfully to improve their 
farms, to gain greater use of modern 
farm machinery efficiently, and to 
increase their income. Du Pont 
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has developed two special explosives 
for agricultural uses — Agritol, for 
field clearing; and du Pont Ditching 
Dynamite, for drainage work. 


Agritol is the most efficient and eco- 
nomical explosive for stump and boul- 
der blasting. A 50-pound case of 
Agritol contains about 170 sticks — 
more sticks to the 50-pound case 
than any other similar stumping 
powder. Agritol does not burn in the 
bore holes, can be loaded in moist 
soil, does not spill when wrapper is 
cut, and has the required power to 
split and heave the stumps. 


Du Pont Ditching Dynamite is made 
especially for drainage work. It resists 
water well, is low freezing, has the 
sensitivity mecessary to carry the 
shock wave from hole to hole, and 
uniform in quality. The explosion 
distributes the soil evenly ..... 
leaves no piled-up spoil banks. You 
can use du Pont Ditching Dynamite 


to straighten stream channels and, 


Blasting with du Pont 
Ditching Dynamite and the 
straight, clean ditch 
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Blasting a stump with Agritol on a farm 
in Southeast Missouri 


See how Agritol broke this huge boulder 
into pieces that can be easily handled 


remove obstructions in them. You 
can use it to blow out water ‘ 

or reservoirs for providing water sup- 
plies for live stock. 


Look over your farm. If you want to 
remove those costly tenants—stumps 
and boulders—or if there is drainage 
work to be done, remember that 
du Pont Explosives will do the job 
cheaply, quickly, and easily. 
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You can buy Agritol and du Pont 
Ditching Dynamite, and the neces- 
sary caps and fuse, from your dealer. 
Look for the du Pont oval mark on 
case and cartridge — your assurance 
you have the right explosive. 


For detailed information about the 
methods of using dynamite, write for 
free copies of ‘‘AGRITOL for Field 
Clearing” and “Ditching with 
Dynamite.”’ 





(Please send coupon or inquiry to our nearest office.) 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Agricultural Extension Section, Wilmington, Del. 
Huntington, W. Va., Birmingham, Ala. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send [ ‘‘AGRITOL for Field Clearing.”’ 
free booklet: [J ‘‘Ditching with Dynamite.” 
I may use dynamite for: ; 
O Stump blasting. 
0) Cleaning out water-holes. 
O Blasting ground for tree-planting. 
0 Other uses. 
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The South 
Furnishes 
One Car of 
Live Poultry 
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the New Vork 
Market 

















ONE OF THE MANY FLOCKS OF THE SOUTH—2,000 HENS HERE UNDES THD 


MANAGEMENT OF A TENANT FABMEB 
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Remarkable Growth Has Been Made in Production of 


Poultry in the South 


HREE and a half out of every ten carloads of live 

poultry unloaded in the city of New York last year 

were shipped out of the South. One out of every five 
carloads of dressed poultry sold in the four great markets 
of the country—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
Boston—comes from the Southern States. The ratio in 
1922 was 1 to 14. 

In the case of shipments of dressed poultry received. in 
these big markets Texas presents a most remarkable record. 
Her tonnage has increased from 12,400,000 pounds in 1922 
to 35,400,000 pounds in 1929. Shipments from Oklahoma 
during the same period also increased at a phenomenal rate. 
At present the four states of Texas, Oklahoma, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee are supplying 16 per cent of the dressed 
poultry sold annually in the big centers mentioned above. 
In some of these markets shipments of dressed poultry 
from Texas have grown by 16 times their original volume 
in the past seven years, 


During the past year—January through December—the 
South has held its 1929 position. Total shipments of live 
poultry from the South to New York, together with the 
shipments of dressed poultry sold in the four designated 
markets, represent a value running on toward $50,000,000, 
a total shared in by every Southern State save Louisiana. 
And this, of course, does not account for local sales, sales 
at other big markets, shipments by truck and express, or 
the value of eggs. Virginia, for instance, is relatively 
close to the big markets of the East. During the past year 


she delivered some 25 carloads of poultry by truck to New 
York, and some twenty-odd were forwarded to that market. 
by express. 

Through the period that has produced the above evidence 
of remarkable growth in tonnage, there has been even 
greater growth in quality. Pure bloods are now scattered 
throughout the whole country. Many farm flocks are made 
up of nothing else. Not only have pure bloods grown in 
demand, but there has also been a demand for those strains 
that have proved themselves highly productive and highly 
profitable under exacting tests. The elimination of the 
mongrel has added a pride incentive as well as a profit 
incentive, and the two are combining to give a new and 
sustained interest to the industry. Carefully kept day-to- 
day records show incomes from flocks of 100 birds or less 
running up to as high as $500. 


With the foregoing we do not mean to imply that the 
South has reached her maximum stride in poultry produc- 
tion. Far from it. The figures do show, however, that 
progress iias been remarkable here, and that with the very 
able leadership in the field now representing our agricul- 
tural colleges, experiment stations, and private enterprises ; 
the availability of better blood through the baby chick 
industry; the codperation of the railroads in furnishing the 
“pick-up” car service, together with the growing popularity 
of poultry as an accepted farm 
enterprise, the future of the in- CMe te 
dustry is one of bright promise. ‘~~ 
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WHAT HAVE YOU TO HAUL? 










Put it up to the Ford Truck 

















IN THE business of farming, Ford trucks 
have found an important place. Daily, 
throughout the year, and in every locality, 
these trucks are helping to lighten many 
hauling-tasks. For short runs, with light 
loads, or heavy-laden on long hauls, they 
bring speed, power, and endurance to the 
work. And their economy becomes more 
evident with each mile they travel and every 
day they serve. 

The simple design of the Ford 114-ton 
truck, and the economies effected by Ford 
manufacturing methods, keep the first cost 
of this truck low. The special steels and 
other fine materials of which it is built, the 
use of more than twenty ball and roller 

bearings at important points in the chassis, 





and the great precision with which its me- 
chanical parts are made, all give strength, 
reliability, and long life to the Ford truck. 

As a result, this truck can be kept in con- 
tinued service with a minimum of repairs. 
It is economical both to operate and main- 
tain, so it costs but little to own a Ford 
truck, and to use it for all your hauling. 

The Ford truck can be equipped with 
the standard stake, grain-sides, or cattle- 
rack bodies, and with either open or closed 
cabs. There is a choice of high or low 
rear-axle gear-ratios, which will adapt the 
truck to your particular needs. Dual rear 
wheels are available at small additional cost. 
Go to your Ford dealer and examine 
these trucks the next time you are in town. 

















FEATURES 
of the Ford Truek 


40 HORSE-POWER, 4-CYLINDER ENGINE 
TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE 
CANTILEVER REAR SPRINGS 
HEAVY FRONT AXLE AND SPRING 


SPIRAL BEVEL GEAR REAR-AXLE, WITH 
STRADDLE-MOUNTED PINION 


4-SPEED TRANSMISSION 
LARGE, FULLY ENCLOSED BRAKES 


TRIPLEX SHATTER-PROOF WINDSHIELDS 
(FOR SAFETY) 


You-may purchase a Ford truck or light commercial 

car on convenient, economical terms through ‘the 

Authorized Ford Finance Plans of the Universal 
Credit Company. 


























AST February, the writer rented a 
poultry plant at Moreland, Georgia, 
which had been idle for several years. 

At the time it was built, it was consid- 
ered one of the best of its kind in the 
South. Its builder, the late E. M. Camp, 
had spared no expense in the construc- 
tion of the buildings, and, had he kept 
his health, would doubtless have carried 
out his ambition to develop a great poul- 
try breeding establishment. 

We started with 800 Rhode Island 
Red baby chicks, hatched February 21, 
and added 2,700 White Leghorn chicks 
March 17. From these chicks we raised 
300 Rhode Island Red pullets and 1,150 
Leghorn pullets. The cockerels were 
sold as friers with the exception of a 
few of the Rhode Island Reds which 
were retained. 


The editor wrote us the other day 
and suggested that -we ‘tell the readers 
of The Progressive Farmer and South- 
ern Ruralist about our experiences. He 
seemed to want to know just why we 
decided to go into the poultry business 
in the first place and after making that 
decision what were some of the other 
things we had to decide and where we 
went for information on which to base 
those decisions. In other words, what 





Master Farmer B. L. Redwine 


picks up a few himself. He 
usually has about 6,000 hens 
laying for him. Hungerford 


doesn’t say so but we'd take a 
bet this is where he caught the 
poultry fever. , 


business a long time. They had started 
out in a small way and had built up a 
flock and a reputation together. Our prob- 
lem seemed to be different. We had an 
overhead expense for rent and labor that 
required considerable volume of business 
to care for. Our limited amount of 
capital made it necessary that the busi- 
ness get on a self-supporting basis as 
soon as possible. 


We were interested in the breeding 
end of the business and believed, as Mr. 
Clark had suggested, that the best future 
for a breeder in Georgia was with 
Rhode Island Reds or Barred Rocks. 
However, we found some objections to 
those breeds when in a large flock. The 
demand for hatching eggs is seasonal. 
There are several months in the year 
when it would be necessary to sell in- 
fertile eggs. We were told by those who 
had both kinds to sell that the Atlanta 
market preferred a white shelled egg and 
discriminated against brown shelled eggs 
to the extent of 2 cents per dozen. Since 
pullet eggs are not very good for hatch- 
ing, we would have to wait a year before 
being able to sell hatching eggs and dur- 
ing that time we would have to sell the 
entire output as infertile commercial eggs 
and take the regular market price. 








were we thinking about anyway? 


Perhaps it did seem a little unusual 
for a county agent with his “thousand 
and one’’ other jobs, to take on a poultry 
business. If we had had to start from 
the ground and put up the buildings 
and buy all the equipment it would have 
taken too much time from our work and 
would have been out of the question. But 
it was not such a problem to take over 
a ready-to-go plant even though it had 





a state of bad repair through disuse. 


As to our reasons for taking the step, they were 
many. [n the first place, we like to work with 
poultry. It is interesting work and we believe, if 
properly managed and with no unusually bad luck, it 
should be profitable. The immediate future may not 
be so bright but, to use a Wall Street phrase, the “long 
pull” outlook is good. Two of the other reasons are 
boys 8 and 11 years old respectively, who need more 
room to grow up in than is found on a 50-foot lot in 
town. Furthermore, we believe a county agent needs 
some actual contact with farming on-his own hook to 
keep his feet on the ground. It gives him a keener ap- 
preciation of the problems the farmer has to contend 
with. 





The Selection of a Breed 


NE of the first things we had to decide was the 
breed of chickens we would have.. When a begin- 
ner in any livestock business asks what breed to choose 
it is customary to tell him to select the breed he likes 
best. That answer very conveniently avoids complica- 
tions with promoters of the various breeds but is not 
very satisfying to the man who has no preference. The 
beginner is also frequently advised to choose a breed 
that is popular in his community. That always seemed 
to us to be good advice because it would give him a 
nearby market for any surplus breeding stock he might 
have and it would make it easier to buy breeding stock. 
When we looked about with the view of finding 
what were the most popular breeds in our community, 
we found that the commercial egg farms all kept White 
Leghorns while the farm flocks were about equally 
divided between Rhode Island Reds and Barred Rocks 
with scattering flocks of other breeds. We then turned 
to the egg laying contests to find out which were the 
most popular breeds. We found that White Leghorns 
made up more than half of all the entries in the con- 
tests we studied. The Leghorns also seemed to have a 
decided advantage over the heavy breeds in production, 
although there were many notable exceptions where 
certain breeders have developed high laying strains 
among the heavier breeds. 

We had about made up our minds to adopt White 
Leghorns, when Mr. Clark, the poultry extension spe- 
cialist of the State College of Agriculture, came along. 
We asked him what breed to choose, expecting to get 
the usual answer about choosing the breed we liked 


been idle for five years and was gradually getting into 


A County Agent Goes in for 


Poultry Raising 


By De F. HUNGERFORD 


Coweta County, Georgia 








R. HUNGERFORD is county agricultural 
+ agent at Newnan, Georgia. He is a graduate 
of an agricultural college. He taught soil fertility 
classes at the University of Arkansas. For several 
years he was specialist in farm management for 
the Georgia State College of Agriculture. But 
with a family growing up he wanted to be .home 
more and accepted his present work in Coweta 
County. 

“Here’s a man,” we thought, “who surely knew 
enough to know he didn’t know everything about 
poultry. How would he go about getting the in- 
formation? What would a man starting out in the 
poultry business need to know anyway? Perhaps 
he would tell us and our readers and let us into 
some of the inner secrets of how he arrived at 
decisions and why.” 

We wrote and made our wants known. We got 
a fine response. This is the first of a series of 
articles that tell of troubles and fears and tri- 
umphs. The rest will follow in subsequent issues. 
—The Managing Editor. 








best. We were very much surprised at his answer. 
He said: “You will make more money on Reds or 
Rocks. These are the two most popular breeds in the 
state among farmers, and furthermore hatcherymen 
are unable to get enough local eggs to supply the de- 
mand for baby chicks. Your friers:and cull hens will 
bring more and you will get enough premium on your 
hatching eggs to more than offset the difference in pro- 
duction.” 

This was an angle we hadn’t thought of. Did we 
want to produce hatching eggs? If we took on a heavy 
breed, would it be necessary to sell hatching eggs in 
order to make a profit? Would the extra expense of 
carrying the male fowls and the extra care necessary 
to get good fertility and strong chicks be justified? 
We tried to get some light on these questions from 
breeders and from men who have commercial egg 
flocks, but without much success. 

Most of the breeders we talked with had been in the 


After considering the matter from 
different angles, we decided to put in 
enough White Leghorns to take care of 
our operating and overhead expenses and 
at the same time start with a small flock 
of good Rhode Island Reds to use as a 
nucleus for a breeding flock. Having the 
two breeds together would, we thought, 
give us a chance to find out for ourselves 
which breed we preferred and which we 
could do best with. 


Getting the Baby Chicks 


7S next question that came up was, where should 
we get our baby chicks? One of the points that 
had been impressed on us from the -beginning of our 
interest in poultry was the importance of good, vigor- 
ous, healthy stock, with production bred into it. We 
realized that the place to get the best stock would be 
from breeders who had built up a national reputation 
for their poultry on its merits. But to buy from such 
breeders meant a very large investment for us. We 
were starting a new venture on rented property. We 
might not like the business after we got into it, or the 
propetty we had rented might be sold leaving us with 
a flock of high priced fowls on our hands and no place 
to put them. 


Again our circumstances were such that we had to 
compromise. Through different members of the staff 
of the poultry department of the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture we learned of a man who had spent 
large sums buying stock from some of the best breed- 
ers in the country. He had bought eggs and breeding 
stock of both White Leghorns amd Rhode Island Reds 
from the originator of high producing strains of both 
of those breeds. He had done just what we would like 
to have done but couldn’t do for lack of capital and a 
permanent location. Furthermore, he had started on a 
big enough scale so he was in position to supply us 
with the number of chicks we wanted just at the time 
we wanted them. Price he quoted was 3 cents per chick 
above what we would have to pay for chicks from a 
reliable hatchery. 


Before making a final decision we went to Athens 
and talked to Frank Mitchell, at the time in charge of 
the Georgia National Egg Laying Contest, but now 
head of the poultry department of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture. Acting on his advice, we 
bought our baby chicks from the breeder we had in 
mind. 


We ordered the Reds shipped the latter part of 
February and-the Leghorns three weeks later. These 
shipping dates were chosen for two reasons: first, we 
wanted to get some experience brooding a small lot 
before taking on the larger number of Leghorns, and 
because Reds are slower maturing, we wanted them to 
he a little older so both breeds would come into pro- 
duction about the same time. 


(To be continued in next issue) 
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Poultry Record Unequaled 


HEN would have bought as many shoes or hats 

or almost anything else at any time during the 

past year as she would have bought back in 1910. 
That is something to boast about. 

Go back to 1910 on the accompanying chart and 
follow the lines across to 1930. You will note that 
there hasn’t been a full year since 1910 when the ex- 
change value of poultry was below the price of things 
the farmer bought. That means high buying power. 
Out of some fifteen years of the twenty-year period 
the buying power of poultry has shown a margin of 
from 15 to 50 per cent above the general price level— 
an unequaled record. 

Since 1923, poultry has had an unbroken record of 
exceptionally high buying power. The lowest mark 
during that period is still some 20 per cent above the 
cenrs 
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—Conrti.U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


FARM PRICES OF CHI@KENS AND INDEX OF RETAIL PRICBS 
OF COMMODITIES FARMERS BUY 


The relative farm price of chickens August, 1909, to July, 1914, 
equals 100; retail prices of commodities farmers buy, 1910-14, equals 
100. 

general price line, or exchange level, and the highest 
went as far up as 50 per cent above the general price 
level. Even during the deflation period back in the 
early twenties poultry did not lose its buying power, as 
did most other farm products. And during the slump 
of the past two years poultry has held a place well 
above the dead line. 

Note that when the price of everything shot up 
during the war years, the relative price of poultry went 
up to an even higher point. True, a $1 hen would buy 
no more in 1919 than a 40-cent hen would buy in 1910, 
or a 75-cent hen will buy now, but the point is that 
the 40-cent hen went up to $1 along with the price of 
other things and lost no buying power, and she hasn’t 
lost any since. If cotton had done as well it would now 
be selling for arotind 20 cents. 

A study of the egg market shows that egg prices have 
crossed the dead line 40 times since 1910. In the spring 
they have rather uniformly started at a mark 25 to 30 
per cent above the exchange value line. By June or July 
they were down below that line to a point where it 
usually took about two dozen eggs to buy what one 
dozen bought back in January. After the heavy pro- 
ducing season of spring and the first months of sum- 
mer had gone, prices began to climb and around the 
first of October they crossed the dead line again, mov- 
ing up to the high level of winter. There is no other 
record quite like this either. It points very definitely 
to the conclusion that we should keep our hens laying 
during the fall and winter season. We can do that 
here in the South. 

All this summed up simply means that the buying 
power of chickens has been constantly high over a long 
period of time, and that poultry raising measured in 
terms of buying power is just about the safest of all 
farm enterprises. 

The foregoing facts are undoubtedly those upon 
which the government has reached the conclusion that 
poultry and egg production are two enterprises that 
can safely be expanded here in the South. 


Don’t Feed Hens “Overtime” 


EEDING hens overtime is like paying men over- 

time. It runs into money fast. When hens or 

men have finished their work, it’s best to pay them 
off and let them go. There’s not much percentage in 
having them hang around, loafing, eating, and drawing 
pay. After a hen has finished laying she’s doing like 
the man. who, when asked what he did,, answered, “I 
draw breath and my salary.” 

Systematic, year-round culling is one of the basic 
principles of profitable flock management. Maybe it’s 
an inferiority complex, or maybe it’s something else, 
but some poultrymen cull their flocks only once a year. 
Some even believe they can’t cull their flocks properly 
themselves. They wait for someone to help them. It’s 
all right to get an expert to show you how, but it’s 
underestimating your own ability and intelligence not 
to learn how and do future cullings yourself.. 


From the Editor’s Point of View 

















Every good poultryman knows what to look for in 
a good hen. The finer points that indicate persistent 
production can be easily learned at one culling demon- 
stration. A little study, a little application, a little 
practice, and you can cull your own flock as well as 
an expert. 

Whenever a farmer or farmer’s wife feeds the flock 
and gathers the eggs, he should glance over the hens. 
Any rank culls, crow headed, small, shallow bodied, 
extremely early molters, and those obviously out of lay 
for no good reason at all, should be picked out and 
taken to the fattening pen. One good thing about the 
recent rapid growth in poultry in the South is you don’t 
have to wait for Sunday dinner to get chicken. 


Then, in addition, there should be three, preferably 
four, regular times during the year when the entire 


flock is handled and culled. At each of these times, 


those hens found in lay should be banded with a different 
colored spiralette. During the third and fourth culling, 
it will be very easy to accurately pick out a special 
breeding pen of high producing hens. Then these can 
be mated to a fine cockerel with trap nested ancestry, 
from which could be hatched some splendid cockerels 
for breeders, as well as some exceptionally high laying 
pullets for next year. 


This system—service stripes or production stripes— 
is the farmer's method of trap nesting. It is practical 
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Why Not Take a Lesson From. 


The Hen 





ID you ever stop to think—that 

hard times mean nothing to a hen? 
She just keeps on digging worms and 
laying eggs, regardless of what the 
newspapers say about conditions. If the 
ground is hard, she scratches harder. If 
it’s dry, she digs deeper. If she strikes a 
rock, she works around it. But always 
she digs up worms and turns them into 
hard-shelled profits as well as tender 
broilers. 


Did you ever see a pessimistic hen? 
Did you ever know of one starving to 
death waiting for worms to dig them- 
selves to the surface ? Did you ever hear 
one cackle because times were hard? 

- No, not on your life! She saves her 
breath for digging and her cackle for 








eggs! Selected. 
- 








and the tedious work of getting records on individual 
hens is eliminated. At the same time it is extremely 
accurate. Three stripes and four stripes are bound to 
be year-round layers. It is the “test association” plan 
for the poultryman. If you like, you can call it the 
“farmer’s flock improvement plan.” 


Late spring culling should be done with a vengeance. 
Then eggs are cheap. Nevertheless, it is the season 
when the greatest profit is usually made. This is be- 
cause of the large production. The profit per dozen is 
less but. the flock profit is nearly always greatest in the 
spring. But the surest way to lose this profit is to pay 
it out in too large a feed bill. Feed fed to the producers 
will pay even for low priced eggs. But feed fed to the 
“loafers” takes the profits given by the good producers. 


In the spring and early summer, keep culling. Cull 


the flocks down to layers only, even if it cuts the flock 
in half. There are three big benefits :— 


1. Lower feed bill. 

2. Gradually makes room for spring hatched pullets, 
which go into the laying house in the fall. 

3. Allows culls to be sold on the market over a 
longer period of time, rather than dumped on the mar- 
ket all at one time. 

Saving money is just the same as making money. 
Getting rid of the hens when they stop laying Saygs 
feeding them “overtime.” Feeding “overtime” eats*up 
the flock profits. It may.sound cold. blooded to the hens, 
but it’s: good business for you. What’s a few more 
months of life to a hen anyway? 


The Egg as a Winter Tonic 


HE nutritional experts of the United States De- 
"? mo of Agriculture, the United States Health 

Service, and the American Red Cross are much 
concerned over the likelihood of an increase of disease 
this winter, in the drouth stricken areas particularly, 
due to lack of sufficient food of satisfactory variety. 
They have seemed concerned most about the spread of 
pellagra. There are, however, other nutritional dis- 
eases associated with scant food supply. 

To meet the situation, they have talked a lot about 
what to eat. Children, they say, must have plenty of 
whole milk, together with eggs at least three times a 
week. It is said that even in normal times many thou- 
sands suffer. from pellagra, and with conditions what 
they are now there can hardly be any doubt that this 
disease will show increase. But-as already suggested, 
a balanced diet is one of the chief remedies. As a 
matter of fact, without proper diet there is no cure. 


Our One-talent Man Is Awake and at 
Work 


N THE old days there seemed to us to be a great 

deal of significance in the Parable of the Talents as 

reported by St. Matthew. The man who had re- 
ceived five talents got busy and doubled his money. 
The man who had received two talents did likewise. 
But the man with only one talent hid it in the ground 
and did not improve even what opportunity he had. 


So a generation ago in the South, men who had no 
special talent nor education seemed content to stay in 
arut. “I never had a chance,” they would often say— 
not all of them, of course, but a great many—and 
make that statement an excuse for putting forth little 
effort at improvement. 

But it is the glory of the rural South today that 
our five-talent men, two-talent men, and one-talent men 
all alike seem eager for progress and advancement, 
The county agent reaches men who had no school ad- 
vantages. Farm papers are eagerly read in ten times 
as many Southern farm homes as a generation ago. 
“Evening classes” conducted by agricultural teachers 
carry definite courses of instruction to hosts of ambi- 
tious farm men and women. Club work and vocational 
training inspire tens of thousands of farm boys and 
girls who a generation ago would have grown up with- 
out such inspiration. 3 

Because of all these influences the South is making 
more rapid progress agriculturally than the rest of 
America. As Secretary Hyde recently said in a letter 
to our paper, more than half of the improved practices 
now reported to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture are from the fifteen Southern States. 


Our great host of one-talent men and women are 
awake and at work. And in their eagerness for knowl- 
edge and progress lies Dixie’s hope these next twenty 
years, ; 










































































RED STEER 
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SAVE 


10% to 15% 
or more. 


Hi. is one sure way to get your plant 
food for less money this year. FolloWthe 
lead of thousands of thrifty farmers who are 
turning to Swift’s Red Steer high analysis. 

10% to 15@ is their usual saving! Fre- 
quently it runs higher. 

It’s a matter of simple arithmetic. Sup- 
pose, for example, you have been in the 
habit of buying fertilizer of 4-8-4 (8-4-4) 
analysis. And you change to Red Steer 
high analysis 6-12-6 (12-6-6). Now then 
2 tons of 6-12-6 equals 3 tons of 4-8-4 

2 3 
12-24-12 12-24-12 


In other words, two tons of Swift’s Red 
Steer 6-12-6, being more concentrated, 
supply as much plant food in the same 
proportion as three tons of ordinary 4-8-4 
fertilizer. And you pay freight on only 
two-thirds as much, pay for bagging 
on only two-thirds as much, and 
spend less time in distributing it. 


And at the same time you are giving your- 
self the best possible assurance of lower 
production costs—large yields per acre, 
with a high percentage of premium qual- 
ity. No wonder the savings on Red Steer 
high analysis mount up! 
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To be sure of getting Red Steer high 
analysis, always look for the Certificate 
of Quality attached to every bag. The 
usual “‘guaranteed analysis” tag tells you 
what the analysis of the mixture is. But 
the Certificate of Quality assures in addi- 
tion ‘‘Best Materials, Double Mixed 
and Triple Tested.’’ 


Make the Certificate of Quality your 
regular buying guide. As soon as you see it 
you know you are getting a fertilizer that 
drills easily and evenly, is economical to 
use, dependable and uniform in quality 
and analysis throughout the bag—dollar 
for dollar value backed up by the name 
Swift & Company. 


This year can you afford to 
buy fertilizer any other way? 


Ask your Authorized Swift 


Agent to tell you more about an ” 


Red Steer Aigh analysis, par- 
ticularly 6-12-6 (12-6-6) and 
4-12-4 (12-4-4). It will save you 
real money on the cost of your 
fertilizer. 


Swift & Company 
Fertilizer Works 
Atlanta, Ga. Albany, Ga. Norfolk,Va. 
New Orleans, La. La Grange, Ga. 
Wilmington, N.C. Greensboro, N. C. 
Columbia, S.C. Shreveport, La. 


SWIFT’S RED STEER 


FERTILIZERS 
“IT PAYS TO USE THEM” 
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Authorize” 


Look for 
this sign of 
your A.S. A. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An oe Interpretation of the Trend of Events 





THERE ever was a party or organiza- 
, in the United States that seemed to 

“get all the breaks” in matters of luck 
or good fortune, the National Republican 
Party would appear to be that organi- 
zation. The Democrats split in 1860, and 
that elected Lincoln. - Samuel J. Tilden 
seemed elected in 1876, but the electoral 
commission (by one majority) decided for 
Hayes. Cleveland received a majority of 
the popular vote in 1888, but the majority 
of electoral votes made Harrison Presi- 
dent. Roosevelt split the G. O. P. wide 
open in 1912, and if the bullet that struck 
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P TB, WHOKEASE 


take 11 because two tied for tenth place) 
making the greatest percentage of gain in 
population the last 10 years as follows :— 


California ......... North Carolina.... 23.9 
Florida ...... CGM Kcccsccocswe 21.8 
Michigan .... NeW. Vere: yoo eres 21.2 
Arizona ..... Oklahothas. sis. sass 18.1 
New Jersey West Virginia .... 18.1 
OEE: Os8ii eG ogasn od 





Five of these eleven states are our own 
“Southern States” and two more—Cali- 






ZA mate Op at fornia and Arizona—are really southern 
maces HES SHOW in climate and location. Their climate— 
rope or ras the climate of the South—is their suc- 





cess. Before us, too, is an editorial from 








him that fall-had proved fatal, his new ao 


Progressive Party would probably still be 
powerful—but Roosevelt survived, re- 

canted, and reunited the party. If Warren G. Harding 
had lived, a Democratic President would almost surely 
have been elected in 1924, but he most conveniently 
died, and the unsmirched Coolidge was elected. And 
if a Presidential election were held during this extreme 
depression, the Republicans would probably lose, but 
times will also surely be so much better in 1932 that 
the Democrats will have no such effective talking 
points as now. 


Better Times in Prospect 


HE average person, however, is not much con- 

cerned as to which party might get the credit for 
better times. What he wants is to see better times 
ahead, no matter how they get here. 

And better times are no doubt on the way. But 
there will be small thanks due either to America’s in- 
dustrial or political leadership, for of effective leader- 
ship there has seemed to be almost none. Men who 
should have led, as has been well said, have been thrice 
discredited—“(1) by their failure to foresee the de- 
pression, (2) by their inability to recognize it for what 
it was once it had put in its appearance, and (3) by 
their helplessness in disposing of it once it had settled 
down with us.” 

Fortunately, many leaders of business seem at last 
to be waking up to the fact that our captains of indus- 
try cannot let things drift much further. As was said 
recently by Thomas L. Chadbourne, the New York 
lawyer who represented Cuban-American sugar inter- 

. ests in the recent effort to solve the world sugar crisis :— 

“The sugar industry is not alone in suffering from 
the selfish greed of its constituent parts. All industries 
have~transgressed good economic laws and there is, as 
a result, enormous overproduction in practically all 
world commodities. And what has that resulted in? In 
an unemployment situation unheard of for generations, 
if ever before. The capitalistic system is on trial. 
you think the people who are running the industries of 
the world can by reason of this greed bring about such 
a depression as this, and then not promptly take steps 
to mend them, no matter what the sacrifice may be to 
individuals, you are mistaken. We cannot get away 
with it. The people who are suffering from it will 
challenge our system just as inevitably as the earth 
goes around the sun.’ 

Some great business men realize this situation and 
are trying to formulate and promote an effective pro- 
gram of relief. But the return of better times will be 
mostly due to the fact that the depression has run its 
tragic course, like a case of measles or fever where the 
patient finally gets well without a physician’s help. 


The Sin of War Has Cursed Us 


HIS decline has followed in the wake of most 
great wars,” says the. American Bankers’ Associ- 
ation. And practically every other economist agrees 
that the main cause of the depression is found in the 
speeding up of all forms of production during the 


World War, the colossal destruction of wealth in that - 


war, and the necessary world-wide readjustments of 
trade and industry that have followed. 

Can this commercially minded generation only be 
converted to peace through realizing that past wars 
and the present enormous preparation for war are bad 
for business and are making all of us poorer? If so, 
one excellent text for an argument is found in Presi- 
dent Hoover's message on the naval treaty. Said he:— 

“The more selfish- minded will give little credence to 


the argument that savings by other parties to the agree- 
mient in the limitation of naval construction are of in- 


By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


terest to the American people. Yet the fundamental 
economic fact is that if the resources of these other 
nations are freed for devotion to the welfare of their 
people and to pacific purposes of productive commerce, 
they will result in blessings to the world, including our- 
selves. If we were to accept the Geneva conference 
base as the end of naval strength under competitive 
building for the three governments, the savings in con- 
struction and operation by the treaty is literally billions 
of dollars.” 

If the American press, pulpit, and people cannot be 
aroused by the thought of the bloodshed and butchery 
of war, by memories of friends and acquaintances lost 
in 1914-18 and older kinsmen in the long years of 
1861-65, and by the recent grief of gold star mothers 
weeping at graves of the unreturning dead—perhaps if 
none of these things move us, we may yet be stirred by 
the fact that wars bring hard times and high taxes, and 
that even today, if other nations spend their billions 
for armies, warships, and fighting plans, they will have 
less with which to buy our manufactured goods, our 
cotton, and our wheat. 


Agriculture and Manufacturing 
Turn South 


Te map on this page is interesting—the map show- 
ing in black the states in which the number of farms 
decreased from 1920 to 1930. It is interesting as show- 
ing that the drift in agriculture, like the drift in indus- 
try, is toward the South. Of 14 Southern States, 8 
showed-increases in the number of farms, 1920-30, and 
only 6 showed decreases. Of the other 34 states, 19 
showed decreases and only 15 increases. Take the 14 
southernmost states of the Union, from Carolina to 
California inclusive, and only 3 of the 14 showed de- 
creases; 11 showed increases. 

Agriculture, manufacturing, and population—all are 
headed southward. Look at the list of.11 states (we 





Rural Rhymes: “The Rooster” 


N THIS Poultry Number it seems appropriate 

to give these verses from the volume of 

“Rude Rural Rhymes’ by Bob Adams of 
Cornell:— 


The rooster is a lusty bird; 

In all the land his voice is heard, 

A proud and haughty bird, by heck, 

Who flaps his wings and curves his neck. 

From east to west, from perch to pole, 

His morning bugle echoes roll, 

Arousing men from snoring deep 

And maidens from their beauty sleep. 

He hunts for worms with main and might, 

And finding one, with huge delight, 

To whet his harem’s appetite, 

He calls his wives with trill and hum, 

Then—humor great but manners bum— 

He eats it up before they come! 

Now, whether Red or Plymouth Rock, 

One half is he of all the flock, 

And chickens mostly favor dad 

In qualities both good and bad. 

But when the hatching season’s over, 

We must restrain this gallant rover, 

Must shut him up in lonely state, 

And keep the layers celibate. 

Their eggs will thus repay our toil 

When fertile ones would quickly spoil. 

The man who’d be a fresh egg booster 

Must segregate that old he-rooster. 
—Bob Adams. 














The Business Week of New York, review- 
ing the 1930 census results and saying :— 

“Looking at the map of the United States as a 
whole, the census is a witness to the remarkable prog- 
ress in the industrialization of the South. Population 
increases in Southern cities are greater and more 
numerous than in either the North or West, with the 
possible exception of the Pacific Coast.” 

And it proceeds to enumerate some of these fast 
growing Southern cities and their percentages of gain 
from 1920 to 1930. Following is partial list of these 
percentage gains :— 


OIRO: ccges sdvesys ied Oe Ore G8" {MME So ccpsaess 47 
Greensboro ..... 169 Shreveport ...... 73 Birmingham .... 44 
Darham:. <..3%.7 198 Charlotte: =....... 78 Beaumont ....... 42 
Houston ........ 110 San Antonio .... 57 Jacksonville .... 41 
Chattanooga 106 Memphis ........ Se. RUD s Sedicsea coke 39 
Ghin: CRE sss< 100 Raleigh ....c.c0«s 54 Roanoke ......... 35 
"DRYER. cvcxteeos 95 Fort Worth ..... Sh. SECO 0d anders 32 





C[he Ministr stry 2 ‘stry 2 Beauty 


Lankes Finds Beauty in Common 
Things 
N THE January Virginia Quarterly Review Sher- 
wood Anderson, the famous novelist, pays a tribute 
to J. J. Lankes, the gifted woodcut artist, some of 
whose work done especially for us appears on page 12. 
And it is because Lankes finds beauty in common things 
that Anderson admires the artist so much. As he says :— 
“Lankes feels always the reflected life in things, in 
barns, sheds back of barns, in little houses in which 
poor people live. He seems to say, ‘Because this old 
fence, this gate, this old house here, this store to which 
people come to trade, this cart behind the barn, because 
these things have been touched by human hands, be- 
cause they have become a part of this strange muddle 
we call life, they have become sacred things. See the 
significance, the beauty in them.’ It is his determi- 
nation, his assertion and reassertion, as well as the 
beauty of his work that, it seems to me, makes Lankes, 
the Virginia woodcut man, one of the very significant 
living artists of our day.” 


a | 
Qomething £ Read 


In the January Magazines 


OUR aarticles in January -magazines we would es- 

pecially commend to our readers are these :— 

In Harpers —“Yes, Religion Is an Art,” by Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, a plea for more beauty in 
religion. 

In Scribner’s—“Thoughts on Leaving the South,” 
by Dr>~Howard M. Jones, a remarkable study of the 
faults and virtues of our Southern people. 

In the American Magazine.—A delightful. sketch 
of former Supreme Court Justice John H. Clarke and 
his recipe for happiness. 

In the Atlantic Monthly—aAn article on Jerseys by 
a Pacific Coast 20 


A Thought Sor Today 


HE problem of life today is not the problem of 
amassing material wealth, but of true happiness— 
the happiness that comes from within.—Rabin- 


dranath Tagore. 
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| Lett this to your Fertilizer Man: 
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_ Extra P OTASH 


“I want 8% potash 
in my fertilizer” 


oA YEAR you will probably be 
tempted to use low-grade fertilizers 
because they appear to be cheap. This 
is false economy. Poor crops are al- 
ways more expensive to produce than 


good crops. 


. cripple your chances of a good 


cotton crop with a fertilizer containing © 


_ only 3 or 4% potash. Think how much 


money you lose when you supply your 
cotton with enough phosphoric acid 
and nitrogen to produce a bale per acre 
and then limit its yield to one-half bale, 


or less, with insufficient potash. 


tes final figure in a fertilizer analysis 
shows its potash content. Make sure 
you are getting at least 8% potash in 
fertilizer. This will help your cotton 
set more fruit, reduce shedding, in- 
crease turn-out, improve lint, control 


rust and increase yields. 


Meany farmers have doubled and 
tripled the potash content of their 
fertilizer at excellent profit. On 540 
cotton farms where accurate records 
were kept each $1 invested in extra 
potash returned an average of $3 in 


extra cotton. 


Give your cotton this chance to pay you extra cash. If you 


cannot get a fertilizer containing 8% potash apply 200 pounds 


of muriate of potash with each ton of fertilizer you use. It pays! 


N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY., INC. of Amsterdam, Hottand 740 HURT BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 
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P AYS Extra Cash 
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Give them 
STRENGTH 
ad GROWTH 


From their first tiny crop-full until they are 
six weeks old, feed baby chicks Ful-O-Pep 
Chick Starter. This balanced baby chick 


starter with the oatmeal base can help you 
. grow hardy, quick-feathering birds that are 
The“F ul-O-Pep Way” is the easy way to build baby chicks rarely troubled with common baby-chick ills. 
























into energetic layers and husky meat fowls. With the 
nourishing help of Quaker Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter, your 
downy hatch will change to feathered, one-pound birds in 
amazingly short order. e Oatmeal is a health and energy 
builder. Baby chicks respond to it by developing broad, 


deep bodies, capable of heavy egg production. It offers 


them materials they need for quick feather-making and FUL 0- cnt N 
CIC STA ETE 

for starting an unusual growth of firm breast meat. ae aA 
a: yn 


e Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter contains a variety of other’ 





valuable ingredients ... cod liver meal, cod liver oil, 


molasses (in dry form), essential minerals, and a vari- QUAKER 


ety of grain ingredients are all blended together in FU | = @ =pF- Pp 
scientific proportion. Each ingredient has its own spe- ie hic vy; Starter 


cial work to do. All of them are finely ground and thor- THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
CHICAGQ, U, S, A. 


-oughly mixed so that at every mouthful the chick gets 







all of the ingredients. e See Your Quaker Feed Dealer. 





BUY dl aad ey Pas, FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 








| Keeping | 
the Babies 


Warm 


By R. J. RICHARDSON 





HE quality of pullet obtained in the summer or 

fall from spring brooding will be determined 

. largely by how the chicks are brooded. In other 

words, proper brooding means quality pullets from 

quality chicks. Poor brooding facilities and methods 

will ruin good chicks and little or nothing may be ex- 
pected from the pullets from such chicks, 


It is unfortunate that some who buy good chicks 
think that baby chicks can raise themselves. The houses 
and equipment used in some instances indicate such a 
belief. The results, though, usually prove that chicks 
must have a good house, sufficient equipment, and the 
owner must use practical brooding methods before good 
pullets can be a reality. The extra time and effort put 
forth in keeping the house and equipment clean; the 
water and feed fresh and clean; the brooder stove at 
the correct temperature; the yards or runs clean with 
green feed growing, will be repaid in the summer and 
fall when the pullets are grown and egg production 
starts. More early maturing pullets, more eggs, and 
less disease and parasite trouble will be the reward, or, 
in other words, more profit per chick. 


Parasites 


AST year many had trouble in raising pullets. 
Weather conditions along with coccidiosis and 
worms were responsible for most of the trouble. This 
coming season I think the poultry raisers should make 
a special effort to prevent out- 
breaks of coccidiosis and worm 














PEEP, PEEP, PEEP! WARM, CLEAN, AND HAPPY. 


three feet up from.the floor. In the front a six-foot 
door is hung in the center. The upper half is open, 
one-inch poultry mesh wire covering the opening. 


Over this is spread a muslin curtain for cold weather. 


On each side of the door is a four-foot window. This 
window may be made of glass or glass substitute. On 
each side there is a window two feet square. The 


ventilation is regulated from the front in winter and 
from the front, sides, and rear in the warm spring. 
In the rear wall is built an eight-inch ven- 
tilator right under the roof. The house 
should face south. 


The size of house varies with the num- 
ber of chicks the owner wishes to brood. A 
house too large is much better than a house 
too small. Many troubles start with over- 
crowding. For 500 chicks a 12x 14-foot 
house is recommended—12 feet wide and 14 
feet deep. For 300 chicks a 12x 12-foot 
house is large enough. Two hundred or less 
may be brooded successfully in an 8x 10- 
foot house. 

There are three main features to a good 





infestation. These two chicken 





troubles are responsible for most 
of the trouble that confronts the 
poultryman in raising the pullets. 
Clean houses, equipment, and soil 
will help prevent serious outbreaks. 
Another step to help is to feed 
clean feed and keep clean fresh 
water before the chicks. Don’t 
allow the mash and water. to be- 
come dirty with manure. This, 
dirty feed and water, is a sure 
way for any disease or parasite 
trouble to spread. Guard against 
means for diseases and parasites 
to get a foothold in the brood. 








































































BRICK 
HE MADE 


BROODER— 
It HIMSELF 


A 





HERE THEY COME, POKE UP 
THE FIRE HAVE EVERY- 
THIN Nich AND WARM. 













Litter 
ITTER on the floor is of 
value from the standpoint 


of warmth, dryness, and clean- 
liness. Any material, so long 





The Brooding Range 


HE first step towards success- 

ful brooding is locating the 
brooder yard. The site that is 
high, well drained, with a southern 
slope is best. Soil type enters and 
plays an important part in brood- 
ing. An open type soil is most de- 
sirable because of good drainage and early contamina- 
tion is less possible. Also, some consideration should 
be given to protecting the house and yards from cold 
winter winds. 





Windbreaks help materially. A southern slope is 
desirable so that as much sunshine as possible may be 
directed on the yards, house, and chicks through the 
winter and spring. 


Low, damp sites are undesirable. Poor air drainage 
and damp ground are sources of trouble. Exposure to 
cold winds is apt to result in a cold, unevenly heated 
brooder house. Lack of sunshine will promote uneven 
growth in chicks and leg weakness. Little or no sun- 
shine in the house or on the yards promotes bacterial 
and parasite development. Under such conditions .bac- 
teria, parasites, and parasite.eggs thrive. Guard against 
favorable conditions for such enemies, for in time they 
will make plenty of trouble. 


The Brooder House 


A GOOD brooder house for Southern climates may 

be described as follows: A shed rool type with 
three tight sides and a partially open front. The floor 
should be double to prevent drafts from coming up 
through the floor. The walls should be tight at least 


~ 






















brooder house: First, have it tight; second, have it 
large enough to accommodate the chicks; and, third, 
have it properly ventilated. 


i The Stove 


HE heating unit of a brooder house is of prime im- 

portance. There are three good types—oil, coal, and 
wood, Electric brooders are on the market but at present 
none are eConomical to use. Oil and coal brooders are 
the oldest and about the most reliable. Of recent years 
a homemade brick brooder, using green hardwood, has 
become very popular. This brooder is very satisfactory 
and is economical to build and operate. Plans of this 
brooder stove may be obtained from your county agent. 


The important features of a brooder stove are: 
practical construction so as to give a steady supply of 
heat; second, large enough to heat the room to the de- 
sired temperature, economical to buy and operate. In 
figuring the number of chicks a brooder stove will. 
carry, figure three-fourths its rated capacity for the 
actual number to be brooded. In other words, a 500- 
capacity brooder will take care of 375 chicks. This 
will allow ample heating space for the chicks. Be cer- 
tain that the brooder stove is built so that the fire 
hazard is practically eliminated. 





as it meets this demand, may 
be used. Of course, a litter 
that is not inflammable is pre- 
ferred to one that will burn. 








Sand is probably used more 
than any other type of litter. 
Sand is not the best to use and 
it has its disadvantages. Many 
chicks die each year from be- 
ing sand-bound. Sand is best used as a base with some 
finely chopped litter on top. Coarse shavings from a 
planer mill are good. While peat moss is one of the 
best types of litter, it is usually too expensive. Chop- 
ped alfalfa and straw make very good litters. 


Hardware cloth on the floor with sand underneath 
to catch the droppings is used by many. This keeps 
the chicks from the droppings and consequently helps 
to prevent outbreaks of coccidiosis and worms, The 
wire floor is built on frames of 2x 4's small enough 
to facilitate easy cleaning. Put enough sand on the 
floor so there will be 2%4 to 3 inches clearance between 
the sand and hardware cloth. More clearance permits 
floor drafts, which is undesirable. Chilled chicks be- 
come sick and soon the mortality is heavy. 


Equipment 


ATERING vessels and feed troughs should be 

plentiful to the extent that each chick, whether 
large or small, may eat or drink at any time. One rule 
for the number of ‘watering vessels and feed troughs 
allows one quart water jar for 20 chicks and one lineal 
inch of hopper space per chick. Chick size grit and 
oyster shell should be provided in small troughs when 
the chicks are a few days old. 
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O* A certain Friday the 13th of a spring month, 

eight persons gathered at Surrey Hall, an old 
Virginia estate, for a week end house party. The host- 
ess was Alma Brent, a wealthy young widow. . Helen 
Payne, her secretary, was helping her entertain, and 
the six guests included Jimmy Parr, a former baseball 
player, and Julia, his wife; Irene Trevor, a successful 
actress from London, getting ready to make her New 
York debut; Lord Rupert Corbyn, an Englishman in 
business in New York; Hugh Brent, Alma’s nephew- 
in-law and presumptive heir; and John Bannister. 

About 4 o’clock the next ‘merning the household was 
wakened by a woman’s screams, coming apparently from 
Alma’s room. The four men reached the corridor out- 
side her rooms simultaneously; and when Alma did not 
answer, they opened her door to find her stabbed to the 
heart. No trace of an intruder nor of the. knife with 
which she was killed could be found, either by the 
guests in the house or by Sheriff Oliver or Coroner 
Britz, but a bloodstained handkerchief marked with a 
“B” was found on the floor near Alma’s bed. 

An investigation of a strong box in Alma’s sitting 
room disclosed a book of snapshots and a canceled check, 
payable to Rupert Corbyn and signed by Mrs. Brent. 
Helen indicated that the kodak book had apparently 
been an illustrated guest book of Plunger Dunbar’s, a 
former tenant, and Corbyn said the check was just a 
friendly loan from Mrs. Brent. 

Bannister admitted that the handkerchief was his, 
and that an interview he had had with Alma late the 
previous evening had been stormy. He had been try- 
ing to persuade Mrs. Brent to give him possession of 
Surrey Hall, his ancestral home, at the expiration of 
her lease, but she was determined to exercise an option 
to purchase. The option was not in the strong box 
when its contents were first examined, but later it was 
found there. 

Since Irene’s room had been in the west corridor and 
she was the last person to arrive on the scene at the 
time the murder was discovered, the officers allowed 
her to return to New York. Bannister they arrested, 
and the others were told to remain at Surrey Hall as 
material witnesses. Hugh Brent acknowledged that he 
and Helen Payne had been 
married a month previous, and 
Cornelius, the colored butler, 
intimated that Mrs. Brent had 
been bitterly opposed to the 
match, threatening to disin- 
herit Hugh if he married 
Helen. 

Bannister was held with- 
out bail. (‘Believing him inno- 
cent, Jimmie Parr enlisted the 
help of “Cotton” Shackleford, 
a young Richmond newspaper 
reporter on his first big as- 
signment, in the effort to find 
new evidence in Bannister’s 
favor. Late Saturday nighta 
fire was discovered in the fire- 
place in Alma’s sitting room, 
which Parr doused with a 
pitcher of water. Later he 
went back to the room to see 
what someone wanted to burn. 
In the ashes he found one end 
of the $25,000 check to Corbyn 
and a number of charred re- 

ceipts for cornmeal billed to 
“Wm. Curtis,” and in a crack 
in the’ floor three beads which 
Julia identified as jewels from 
an eardrop of Irene Trevor’s. 
(Here the story continues.) 


wee HEN, if that’s so,” said 
Jimmy, “Irene Trevor 
lied when she said that 
she wasn’t on the east corri- 
dor last night until she came 
down there after Alma was 
killed. She certainly never 
went in the sitting room then.” 
“Unless somebody else drop- 
ped it there for her; she most 
certainly did lie,” Julia an- 
nounced emphatically. 


“What a mix-up!” Jimmy 
breathed dejectedly. “Irene 
Trevor’s earring in a crack 
in the floor—Corbyn’s check 
half burnt up in the fireplace 
—fire burning there in the mid- 
dle of the night with nobody 
to light it and a footprint on 
the floor in front of it that the 
water washed out—and Ban- 
nister in. jail: Next thing I’ll 
be finding my own safety ra- 
zor under Mrs. Brent’s bed 
with a note tied to it saying 


killing.” 












The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist believes not onl 
that makes for dignifying and enriching Southern country life—including literature, music, and art. 
arranged to have a nationally known artist, J. J. Lankes, prepare for our readers a series of five notable sketches. 
Three of these (including the one here reproduced). will represent tapout Southern countr 
old-time church, and the fifth a picturesque old barn. See more about Mr, 
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Julia was not listening. She still stood, holding the 
pendant*® under the light, turning it over and over in her 
hand. “Jimmy, now that this has brought up Irene 
Trevor, there’s another thing that, until right now, I’d 
forgotten, You know how a thing like last night drives 
everything except that out of your head. Ordinarily 
I’'d have been the most curious woman in the world. 
But as it was, I never even thought of it again until 
this minute.” 

“Yes,” Jimmy assented absently. : 

“When Alma Brent was killed, Irene Trevor wasn’t 
in her room.” 

Jimmy turned quickly and faced his wife. 
Trevor wasn’t in her room? How do you know 

“Because I went there. After you ran out and left 
me here for anybody that might come along to kill, I 
was too frightened to stay here alone—and didn’t want 
to go down that dark east corridor. So I went around 
to Irene Trevor’s room. She wasn’t there—and her 
bed hadn’t been slept in either.” 

“And you never mentioned that until now?” Parr 
put in accusingly. “ You knew that and never said a 
word ?” 


ey O I DIDN’T say anything. I forgot it. If you 
weren't all wrong in what you couldn’t wait to 
tell the officers, it wasn’t of any importance. If no- 
body could get out of that east corridor without you 
seeing, what difference does it make where Irene 
Trevor was?” his wife demanded, defending herself. 
“Besides, just after I went down to the east corridor 
and Helen Payne came to her door, Irene Trevor fol- 
lowed me through the door, So, as long as she. wasn’t 
in the east wing, what difference does it make where 
she was?” 
“None, I suppose. But I’m too crossed up to know 
anything. I’m going to bed and see if some sleep won't 
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help. But one thing, sleepy or not, I do know.” 

“What’s that ?” 

“T-know that I’m going to find out how part of 
Irene Trevor’s earring came to be in a room where she 
said she hadn’t been—and the next room to where 
Alma Brent was stabbed, too.” 

“How are you going to do that?” 

“Go to New York and see her, if I can’t get the 
dope anywhere else. I’ll show her this piece of earring 
and ask her why she was out of her room and had 
never been to bed, and if she can explain, believe me, 
she’ll come across. If she .. but if I start ‘if-ing’ 
again I'll be awake all night. Me for bed.” 


|) prepaigeds finished next morning, Jimmy set out 
for the courthouse, leaving Julia and the rest of 
the party to cope with the reporters, sensation-seekers, 
and curious county folks that the morning’s newspaper 
accounts would inevitably bring. For the papers had 
surpassed even their dire predictions of the night be- 
fore. “Wealthy Widow Murdered in Bed.” “Held for 
Fiendish Crime.” “Murder in Old Mansion.” These 
and a dozen more scareheads screamed from the front 
pages of the morning editions. Even Julia’s prediction 
was fulfilled. “Former Big League Star Guest in Mur- 
der House,” one headline read. 


As he stepped out of the car before the courthouse 
green, Jimmy found Cotton Shackleford waiting for 
him. “Morning, Jimmy,” he called out with the grin 
that Parr had come to look for. “Anything new?” 


“Let’s walk down here a bit,” Jimmy answered, and 
led ‘the way across the green and away from the little 
knot of loungers that had already gathered. “Take a 
look at this—and then forget it. Nothing for your 
paper yet. But look, and then I’ll give you an earful.” 
Reaching in his pocket he took out his wallet and care- 
fully removed the mutilated check. 

Cotton gave a low whistle. “Some dough. Twenty- 
five thousand smackers. Where did you find it?” 

Jimmy told him of the happenings of the night be- 
fore, omitting the bit about the earring. One thing at 

the time. 
“But how did it get in the 


fireplace? Where was it be- 
fore?” 
“That’s just what we're 


going to find out right now. 
I think it was in the strong 
box yesterday. Come on, let’s 
find the sheriff and if we get 
to talking baseball, don’t get 
all sweated up. Take it easy 
and I'll get around to the 
check in time.” 


HEY found the sheriff 

sitting on the courthouse 
steps, surrounded by a circle 
of listeners. At the sight of 
Parr he waved_his hands and 
called out, “Hi, Jimmy, come 
on over.” 

[n the office, inevitably, 
talk reverted to the tragedy 
at Surrey Hall, and during it, 
Jimmy put in his question 
casually. “Do you remember, 
Sheriff, whether that Corbyn 
check was drawn on Mrs. 
Brent’s New York bank or 
the one in Richmond?” 

“No, I don’t,”’ he said, and 
it was a tribute to Jimmy’s 
steering of their talk that he 
did not even appear to be sur- 
prised that Parr knew of the 
check’s existence. 

Jimmy leaned back in his 


ayer 


i eX dary chair satisfied. The check 
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TE by was settled. 

“But I can find out for you 
if you want to know,” the 
sheriff said; more obliging 
than his questioner had any 
desire for him to be. “It’s 
right here in the box in my 
safe. I'll look.” 

“Don’t trouble. I, was just 
wondering.” 

The sheriff went over to 
the’ safe, opened it. and took 
out the. strong box. He lifted 
the lid and began to search 
through the mass of papers 
inside. “That's funny. Don’t 
seem able to put my hands on 
it. But it’s here somewhere.” 


(Continued om page 25) 
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OUSING and sanitation are two important 

factors in poultry management. Comfort- 

able housing means that the chickens have 
plenty of room, that the house is well ventilated, 
well lighted, dry, and warm. To prevent crowding, 
it is necessary to provide adequate floor space per 
fowl. At least three square feet per fowl should 
be provided for the lighter breeds and four square 
feet for the general purpose breeds. 





To remain healthy, chickens require an unusu- 
ally large amount of fresh air. So we find that 
for Southern and central state climates the open 
front poultry house is used almost to the exclusion 
of other types. The open front house calls for a 
width of about 20 feet; otherwise the hotfSe would 
be drafty and hard to keep warm in the winter. — 
In cold weather heavy muslin curtains are placed 
over the open front to limit the amount of air en- 
tering the house and thus enable the producer to 
keep a more uniform temperature. 


In addition to ventilation light is needed. The 
open front will usually provide sufficient light, 
about one square foot of light area to each 10 
square feet of floor area. Two four-light sash 
with 9x12 panes, located in each 20-foot section 
at the rear of the house under the dropping boards, 
are valuable additions. The chickens can then use 
the space under the dropping boards to advantage. 
_The addition of a straw loft will keep a poultry 
house much cooler in the summer as well as warmer 
in the winter. This.straw loft also helps to keep the 
humidity down. 

Of course, the house must afford protection from 
the hot rays of the summer sun as well as from winter’s 
icy blast. This is a rather hard order to fill, but one 
the application of good construction can solve. The 
house must be comfortable, dry, and well ventilated. 
Convenience and economy of construction play an im- 
portant part in the poultry plant. Poultry houses need 
not be expensive but they should be durable; otherwise 
profits will be lost in repairs. 

When a prospective builder looks over a set of plans 


he is confronted with the question of materials. Which 


shall he use? It is hard to answer this question. Cost 
and durability will doubtless be the deciding factors. 

Let us start at the foundation and consider the ma- 
terials available. Concrete is undoubtedly the most 
generally used material. Why.? Because it is easily 
constructed, cheap, and permanent. Concrete founda- 
tions need not be carried below frost line for a poultry 
house because each square foot of foundation does not 
have to support a very heavy load. The foundation 
should be carried about 6 to 12 inches above the floor 
so that in case wood is used for the side walls it will 
be away from the ground and the litter. 


For the floor, concrete is again the most used mate- 
rial, due to its permanency and the ease with which it 
can be kept clean and sanitary. The concrete, unless 
special damp-proofing precautions are taken, should be 
placed either on a second grade tile base or on a base 



























































TOP—A SHED ROOF LAYING HOUSE, SIMPLE, EASY, AND 
ECONOMICAL TO BUILD. 


CENTER—NOTICE THE DELIGHTFUL SUN PARLOR AT- 
TACHED TO THIS PORTABLE BROODER HOUSE 


BOTTOM—CONCRETE FLOOR; STRAW LOFT, VENTILA- 
TORS, OPEN FRONT, MUSLIN CURTAINS FOR WINTER— 
A WONDERFUL HOME FOR HARD WORKING HENS. 


of crushed rock or cinders. Where the concrete is used 
over a rock or cinder back fill it should be mixed as 
stiff as possible consistent with workability. We will 
thus not only get a stronger concrete but the air spaces 
in the back fill will not be filled with concrete as they 
would be in case a sloppy mix was used. 

Wood is probably the most common material for 
the side walls, in some cases because more farmers 
know how to handle wood, and in other instances be- 
cause it is the cheapest as far as first cost is concerned, 
Hollow tile is frequently used. This material is dur- 
able, and when properly constructed is quite satisfac- 
tory. Hollow tile also provides a cool house in the 
summertime and a warm house in the winter. Hollow 
concrete blocks and boards possess these same advan- 
tages. Other concrete blocks and boards are rapidly 
gaining in favor. Occasionally we find a poultry house 
made of monolithic concrete. The cost of form lumber, 
however, usually precludes that type of construction. 
Many of the insulating materials such as Celotex, 
Masonite, and Sheetrock, are being successfully incor- 
porated in poultry house construction. 

For the roof construction, wood shingles are fre- 
quently used, although in regions of light winds and 
no hail ‘the prepared roofing is a very 
popular material. The composition 
shingles are gaining in favor. They 
are easily applied, are durable, and 
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It Takes Warmth, Fresh Air, and Light 


For the Best Layers 


By R. H. DRIFTMIER 





present a pleasing appearance. When using either of 
the last two types of roofing material they should 
be laid on solid sheathing which in turn should be 
securely nailed to the rafters with 8-penny common 
nails, using from two to three nails per board, de- 
pending upon the width. Wood shingles are laid on 
open sheathing spaced two inches, or the length of 
an 8-penny nail, apart. They should be given an ex- 
posure of about 4% inches for one-third pitch and 
for less than a third pitch, for longest life, a four- 
inch exposure will be better. 


A Portable Brooder House 
By G. W. KNOX, JR. 

ITH the increasing demand for early broil- 

ers and early hatched pullets, a good brooder 
house is becoming essential for the farmer who 
plans to raise 100 or more chicks. 
Chicks can be bought from a 
hatchery at any time and can be 
brooded early in the season when 
other farm work is not so press- 
ing. With a brooder and bréoder 
house, all the chicks can be brood- 
ed at one time, thus reducing the 
labor required to raise them. Since 
our farms are large, if a portable 
brooder house is constructed it can 
be moved to clean ground each 
year, thus insuring the chickens 
against attacks from roundworms 
and coccidiosis—two of the worst troubles in raising 
young stock. 

On rough hilly land where the brooder house can- 
not be moved, a %4-inch mesh hardware cloth bottomed, 
wire covered sun porch may be used. ‘But if it is at 
all possible the brooder house should be built on skids 
so it can be moved. 

A good brooder house does not have to be expensive. 
Native lumber can be used in its construction. If it is 
to be portable, it must be well constructed in order to 
move it from one place to another. 

To construct a portable brooder house, the follow- 
ing material is required :— 











6 pieces 2”x4”"x14’ (rafters) 150 Bd. Ft. flooring 
11 pieces 2”x4”x14’ (studding) 350 Bd. Ft. ship-lap 
2 pieces 4”x6"x14’ (skids) 1 roof flange (if coal 
7 pieces 2”x6”x10’ (joists) brooder is used) 
2 pieces 2”x4”x10’ (plate) 25 pounds of nails 
3 rolls of roofing (3-ply) 1 gallon paint 
280 Bd. Ft. drop siding 
The 4x6 skids should be treated with creosote to 
prevent decay. The joists should be imbedded in these 
skids and the flooring should be securely nailed to the 
2x6 joists. If the house is to be portable, a double 
floor should be put down. The first floor may consist 
of ship-lap started diagonally at one corner and cover- 
ing the entire foundation, and then the flooring is put 
down on top of the ship-lap. The 2x4 studs should 
be set up 2 feet apart. The rear studs are cut 4 feet 
by 6 inches and the front studs are cut 6 feet by 6 
inches. Two by fours are used for rafters. The sides, 
back, and front (except the windows) are to be made 
of drop siding. A 6-inch ventilator is made at the top 
of the back in the rear wall all the way across the 
house. This ventilator is made so it can be opened or 
closed. 


Four windows are made on the front of the house; 
two can be covered with glass substitute and the other 
two With cloth processed with paraffine. These windows 
should be made so they swing out from the bottom. 
Two ventilators 6 inches by 2 feet should be made 
above the top windows. A 2-foot by 6-inch door is 
set in near the front on one side of the house. The 
roof should be sheathed solid and covered with a good 
grade of roofing paper. 


A $10,000 Hen . 


NCE she was only Hen No. 64-9; now she is known 

as “Dixiana.” Her record in the Georgia Egg- 
laying Contest in 1930 earned her a real name. She 
laid 342 eggs in 365 days. 


“Dixiana” is a White Leghorn, bred and owned by 
Booth Farms, Clinton, Missouri. Dr. Andrew M. Soule, 
president of the Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
estimated her worth at $10,000. 
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bone of farm power and transportation 


PINS 


Twenty years ago horses were the back- 










Then gasoline engines proved 
they could give more horsée- 
power for less money. 
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Dida GASOLINE is 
more than gasoline. It is 
good gasoline plus valuable 
drops of Ethyl fluid. This fluid 
prevents the sharp, explosions 
of gasoline that cause power- 
waste, “knocking” and over- 
heating. It contro/s combustion, 
thereby developing a more 
powerful, smoothly increasing 
pressure on the pistons. That 
is why Ethyl Gasoline makes 
any engine run better. 
Naturally, Ethyl fluid added 
to selected quality gasoline 
costs more per gallon, just 
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as fertilizer adds to the cost of 
planting a crop. Ethyl Gasoline 
costs more to manufacture, 
and it is worth more to you. 
Run your car, truck and 
tractor on Ethy! Gasoline. You 
will save time on work and 
travel. You will have less fre- 
quent layups for carbon re- 
moval. At the end of the year 
you will find that Ethyl Gaso- 
line has kept each engine in 
better shape and that you have 
4 saved money too. Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 
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The active ingredient used in Ethyl fluid is lead, 
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Grow More Feed Than 


ERHAPS the most important live- 

stock problems which must be con- 
sidered and decided this month and next 
are, what can be done to improve the pas- 
tures, and what feed 
crops are to be 
grown this year. 


Some of the things 
that may be done 
this month to im- 
prove the pastures 
are listed below :— 

1, The fences may 
be built or put in 
good repair, 

2. If there are any 
gullies or bare spot8 where the soil is 
washing away, the gullies should be 
blocked and terraces made to save fur- 
ther washing. It may be only a bare 
spot now, with just the topsoil washed 
off, but next year this time it may be a 
gully. 

3. If there are any low spots that will 
be improved by drainage, perhaps that 
can be done before the rush 

C 


of spring and summer work 





TAIT BUTLER 


starts. 

4. Where brush and 

briers grow and shade the 
land pasture plants don’t 
grow. Only a few shade 
trees are needed in the pas- 
ture, and all the land 
should be put to work 
growing pasture plants. 
Now is the time to clear 
out the brush and smooth 
up the pasture so that it 
may be mowed next summer when the 
weeds and the livestock, with their com- 
bined efforts, get the best of the pasture 
plants, 
5. We buy feeds by the ton or sack, we 
sow, cultivate, and harvest feed crops to 
turn into livestock products to sell to pay 
for these feeds, so why not buy a little 
fertilizer for the pastures? This is one 
way to get feed at a lower price than on 
the open markets and yet we will not buy 
feeds that way. Why? Because we don’t 
really believe that a dollar invested in 
fertilizer will produce two dollars’ worth 
of extra feed. Our lack of faith in the 
face of plain evidence of experience is 
costing us dearly. There is no place 
where effort and money will produce as 
cheap feeds as the labor put on improv- 
ing the pastures. and the money invested 
in buying fertilizers to fertilize them. 


How Much Feed Is Needed? 


HE farmer never knows in the spring 
what his production is going to be 
for the year, wherein he is at a disad- 





vantage when compared with other pro- 


ducers or manufacturers. But the farmer 
does know that unless he sows and culti- 
vates he cannot reap. He should also 
know that an acre which will produce 30 
bushels of corn a favorable season may 
not produce more than @) bushels an 
unfavorable year such as 1930. He must 
therefore decide which is better for him 
to do;_plant just enough acreage to sup- 
ply the feeds he needs when the season is 
favorable, or to supply his needs an aver- 
age year, and be forced to buy feeds fol- 
lowing an unfavorable season, or to plant 
an acreage that will produce the feeds 
required although the season be unfavor- 
able, and have feed to sell when seasons 
are favorable. 


When the seasons are unfavorable we 
attribute the shortage of feeds to that 
cause, but as a matter of fact we don’t 
make feed enough to properly feed the 
livestock we have, even in favorable grow- 
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You Think You'll Need 


By TAIT BUTLER 


ing seasons. We simply do not devote 
sufficient acreage to feed crops. 


In deciding on the acreage to sow to 
feed crops, even if we leave the matter of 
soil improvement out of the problem en- 
tirely, it will be well to remember that a 
profit cannot be starved out of livestock. 
That is, if one is going to get a profit out 
of livestock they must be fed liberally and 
wisely. And another fact which goes 
along with that one is, that good live- 
stock fed bought feeds are nearly always 
underfed. But the real question to de- 
cide right now as to the feed problem is, 
how much feed is needed and how much 
land will it take to grow the quantities of 
feeds required. And right here lies the 
reason for our chronic feed shortage. 
We underestimate the feeds required and 
6verestimate what our land will produce. 
We fool ourselves into believing that we 
can get by with 500 bushels of corn or 
20 tons of hay when we ought to have 
1,000 bushels of corn and 30 tons of hay. 
And then we figure that surely that field 
will produce 30 bushels of corn to the 
acre this year, when we 
ought to know that it never 
has averaged over 25 bush- 
els to the acre and in poor 
years barely yields 20 
bushels. 

Why not ask ourselves a 
few straight questions and 
answer them honestly and 
sensibly? How much corn 
does it take to supply a 
mule 10 pounds a day for 
200 days and five pounds a 
day for the other 165 days? 
The answer is easy. Right around 50 
bushels. If the mule does not work more 
than 150 to 200 days and does not weigh 
much over 1,000 pounds he will get along 
on 50 bushels of corn, but he ought to 
work more days and then he may need 
65 bushels of corn. 

How much soybean hay will it take to 
give a mule 10 pounds a day for 365 
days? If he works hard all the time, that 
is as much hay as he should have, but if 
he is idle 200 of the 365 days he can be 
kept cheaper by feeding more hay and less 
corn, when idle. Of course, 10 pounds a 
day for 365 days requires 3,650 pounds of 
hay, or for good measure 2 tons. 






How many bushels of corn or sorghum 
grain will it take to give a dairy cow, 
say, seven pounds of corn and cob meal, 
or seven pounds of ground sorghum heads 
for 365 days? Again the answer is easy. 
About 36 bushels of ear corn or 2,500 
pounds of sarghum heads. 

Oats and wheat bran are of about equal 
value, pound for pound, for feeding dairy 
cows. We buy wheat bran, but we might 
raise oats and follow the oat crop with 
a soybean hay crop. How many bushels 
of oats will it take to give a cow two 
pounds a day for 365 days? About 25. 


If a cow gets W pounds of silage from 
November 15 to April 15 or 150 days and 
then 25 pounds a day for 60 days during 

_the summer when the pastures are dry 
and short, how much silage will she con- 
sume? The answer is just three. tons. 
If a cow gets no silage but is fed soybean 
hay how much will it take to give her 20 
pounds a day for 150 days, 10 pounds a 
day for 65 days when the pastures are 
dried up, and five pounds a day for the 
other 150 days, in place of purchased 
wheat bran? The answer is 4,400 pounds. 

It takes about 20 bushels of corn or its 
equivalent to grow a hog to 200 pounds. 
Chickens and beef cattle too must have 
feed. The above is the only sound basis 
for estimating feed requirements. 
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Our Farm Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 














Down in the Human Heart 


FOUND -this sermon on the streets 

of Chicago. I went to a soup kitchen 
on West Madison, which is operated by 
the Salvation Army and the WLS radio 
station, where 1,500 
unemployed men are 
fed each day. This 
intensely human job 
of feeding the job- 
less brings to the 
surface many beau- 
tiful traits in human 
nature. It is a look 
down into the human 
heart. 

A truck farmer 
came in with his old 
auto loaded with vegetables of various 
kinds, his contribution toward feeding the 
hungry. When.he saw the destitution and 
privation of the multitudes of men who 
thronged the clothing store and the eat- 








ing house, he drew from his pocket his 
last 50-cent piece and gave it to the man- 
ager of the eating house. The manager | 
said, “You have done your share without | 
giving this money.” The farmer replied, | 
“I’m going home to a well filled cel- | 
lar, and I will feel better about it if 
you will take it.” He cranked up his old | 
pre-war car and chugged homeward with 
a happier heart. “Blessed are the mer- 


ciful.” 
a ae 


On a side street near the soup kitchen 
I saw a grizzled headed old gentleman 
sitting upon a step munching away at a 
piece of bread. He had a six months’ 
vintage of iron-gray whiskers fringing 
his not overly clean face. He had brought 
this piece of bread from the kitchen and 
was eating it in silence. Some hungry 
English sparrows were hopping around 
near him, and he was throwing them little 
crumbs from his meager supply of the 
staff of life. There were in the old gen- 
tleman’s face traces of sorrow, privation, | 
and tragedy. One needed not to look 
twice to see the handwriting of vice and 
sin upon him, and yet, dawn deep in his 
heart there was something of the divine 
left. He smiled as his little bird com- 
panions shared his slender store of food. 
As I went on, I thought of the words, | 





“Down in the human heart, crushed by the 
tempter, : 
Feelings lie buried that grace can restore.” 
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A little woman, poorly dressed, but 
with a rather radiant face, came to the 
manager, and emptied from an old coin 
purse a collection of small coins, in all 
something above five dollars. The man- 
ager asked her, “Are you sure that you 
can spare that much money?” She an- 
swered, “Take it all, mister. I promised 
God two months ago that if my old man 
got a steady job for the winter, I would 
give one tenth of. our wages to help feed 
the poor. I want to keep my word’ with 
God.” The truest feelings in the heart 


Where could you find a finer example 
of Christlikeness than in the loyalty of |. 
this little old lady? She belongs to God’s 
spiritual royalty. 
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These pictures from the lives of the poor 
and unfortunate reveal the wealth in hu- 
man love that we who have not been in 
their condition rarely see. 


ie i 


As I think of these things, I find in my 
heart a wise maxim, which, with apolo- 
gies to the author, I take the liberty of 








A Proven Farm Program 


A Series of Suggestions for the Benefit of the Cotton Grower who has suffered from 
a one-crop system and who is anxious to help himself and his family 





PLAN a regular 
farm income 


PLAN to distrib- 
ute crop risks 


PLAN to have a 
larger income 
from your labor 


PLAN a butses 


opportunity for 
Fe family 


“Disturbed by No Creditors-~ 
Enslaved by No Debt...”’ 


—HENRY W. GRADY. 


Be arinc communities prosper when cotton is grown 


asa surplus crop, where sufficient food and feed is produced, and where two 
or more cash crops contribute to the farm income. 

In Colquitt County, Georgia, where the former cotton acreage is now used for cotton, tobacco, watermelons, 
corn, other cash crops and for feed for livestock the value of the farm products increased $3,227,582.00 


in three years. In 1930 this county produced 2000 more bales of cotton than in 1914, when 2% times the 
acreage was planted in cotton, 


Other Cash Crops in Addition te Cotton Increase the Farm Earnings 


A business analysis of cotton farms shows that farms with four income sources earned 16% more than 
those with rwo to three sources. 

Grow such cash crops as will add most to your total net profits on the acreage formerly 
used for cotton. The South offers many crops to choose from: 

Tobacco, Irish and Sweet Potatoes, Peanuts, Strawberries, Watermelons, Cantaloupes, Sugar Cau, Sor- 


ghum, Soy Beans, Beans, Cabbage, Lettuce, Onions, Tomatoes, Asparagus, Peppers and Cucumbers. Corn, 
small grains, hay and forage crops for farm livestock. 


An income from a variety of crops will help finance each other. Make your 
pay days come closer together. 


o 


Several crops are not likely to all fail in the same year through unfavorable 
seasons or price depressions. With one crop, if the price is low, you get little; 
if the crop fails you get nothing; distress follows and your family suffers. 

a 


With all cotton the farmer is rushed at one time and has little to do at another. 
Farm labor distributed among several crops throughout the year increases the 
farm income. The most profit cannot{be expected unless the crops afford a full 
year’s work for man and work stock. 


Several cash crops, the garden, poultry, hogs, and cows give all members of the 
family an opportunity of earning the money necessary for the pleasures they 
want and the home conveniences they deserve. 


The Plan of Any One Master Farmer Proves the Value of Diversification. 


Master Farmer Mr. W. P. Bryan, Tifton, Ga., sayse 


“My experience has been that it does not pay to grow just one money crop. Each of my tenants grows 
at least two or more money crops jn addition to plenty of feed stuff to take care of all livestock. I have 
some income every month of the year from hogs, beef, cattle, cream, poultry, eggs and truck crops. 


“With the exception of one extreme wet year, I have always made enough money to pay all of my operating 
expenses, make additional improvements, pay cash for my supplies and have some money left over for the 
advantages my family deserves.” 


CoorpERATE with the bankers and merchants of your town to provide a market for 
cash crops which will add to the farming profit. ‘ ; 


Our message on making every source of income profitable will appear in this publication February 15th 
Cut out and save these suggestions Reread them when the series of four have been published. 


* 





ALBANY. GA. 

ATLANTA, GA. 
AUGUSTA, GA. 
BOSTON, MASS, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 





MANUFACTURES 


ROVEN successful in use under actual conditions on many South- 
ern farms, and sanctioned by the nation’s foremost agricultural 
@ authorities, the above essentials of a profitable farm program are @ 
presented in the interest of greater happiness and greater prosperity 
among Southern farm people by the 


_[NTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL (ORPORATION 


OF HIGH GRACE Fervria.szers 
CINCINNATI, OHIO HOULTON, MAINE 
COLUMBIA, S.C, ACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
COLUMBUS, GA. ON TGOMERY, ALA. 
FLORENCE, ALA. NORFOLK, VA. 

HENDERSON, N. C. TUPELO 


ISS. 
TEXARK ANA,ARK+TEXAS 











adapting to my theme :— 








“There is so much good in the worst of us 


And so much bad in the best of us Good farming methods will produce bigger and better crops. A well planned marketing campaign will bring higher 


That it behooves all of us prices. 





To help the rest of us.” 





And well-informed buying will bring you more for every dollar spent. 
in better buying. Reading them regularly will save you time and money. 


Reading adverfisements is a course 
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Women and Banking 


HE old joke so often told about the woman who 

paid an overdraft on her banking account with a 

check against that same account may be far-fetched, 
but many women have had no banking experience and 
some could be guilty of such an act. Almost any bank 
will gladly furnish information on 
banking but it is our intention to 
put down a few simple principles 
and rules to help the timid woman 
or the young housekeeper who 
has had no need for such in- 
formation earlier in life. 

There are two kinds of ac- 
counts, the savings and the check- 
ing, both of which are found in 
many banks. In the average sav- 
ings department of a bank three 
kinds of accounts are accepted. 

1, The account, in the name of an individual. 
may even be a very young child. Often parents 
Open up a savings account upon the birth of a 
baby, the savings intended to be used for its 
_ education, 

2. A voluntary account “in trust.” This ac- 
count is controlled by the person who opens it. 
If a parent opens an account for his child it may 
be held until such time as the parent sees fit to 
place the child in control. Only at the death of 
the parent, or by his consent, can the person for 
whom the account is opened receive it, 


3. Joint account. This is the type of account 
which every wife should urge upon her husband 
for the protection of their joint Savings. It may 
be payable to either. If a husband holds an ac- 
count in his name alone, upon his death it will 
have to pass through processes of law and inheri- 
tance which may cause delay and financial embar- 
rassment to his wife. If a joint account has been 
opened, either one may secure the money with 
little or no delay. 

The savings account can usually be opened with 
$1 and deposits may be made periodically. Inter- 
est varies from 2%4 to 4% per cent. Some sav- 
ings departments‘ pay interest semi-annually and 
some quarterly. If the interest is not withdrawn 
it is credited on the depositor’s bank book and, 
in turn, it earns interest also, This is known as 
compound interest. ; 

Savings bank books should be sent to the bank 
at least twice a year for proper balancing. No 
withdrawal of money can be made from a sav- 
ings account without presenting the. savings book. 

Of course, the real purpose of the account is to 
build up savings, not to use it for convenience, 
In the majority of savings departments, in order 
to earn half a year’s interest (if interest is paid 
semi-annually) deposits must be made within the 
first three days of the month and must be left on 
deposit until the end of the half year. For ex- 
ample, money deposited on the 10th of the month 
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This 


-must wait until the first of the next month to 


draw interest. 


In small towns banks often accept any amount as a 
checking account but in large towns and cities one must 
start with $100 to $500 depending on the regulations 
of the bank. 


The checking account is a businesslike method of 
paying bills as the check may be used as a receipt by 
writing in on the face of it the purpose of the check. A 
checking account may be opened individually or as a 
joint account. 


All checks should be carefully numbered, properly 
filled in, and the balance carried forward on the stub in 
the check book so that one may know at all times what 
the total is. Great care should be taken in writing 
checks to use exactly the same signature always, to 


make no corrections on the face of the check, and to’ 





bank and hurts the credit of the depositor. 
checks with mistakes on them should-not be left lying 
around. They should be destroyed. 
before cashing you can notify the bank at once and stop 
payment on it. 
marked “duplitate,”’ may be issued, 





use for it and put it into the possession of those who do 
need it. 
by discounting, lends it for short periods of time to 
other customers. In other words, the bank is an in- 
stitution for increasing the usefulness of money. 


on loans, 
pay as high interest rate on savings accounts as it 
charges on loans. 
principles, and provides safe housing and safe invest- 
ment for small accumulations, 
individual accounts costs more in proportion than larger 
ones 
business principles the depositor should understand that 
any restrictions or law enforced by banks are devised 
largely for the protection of depositors and should be 
welcomed by them. 


leave no spaces in which additional figures could be 
written by dishonest persons into whose hands the check 
might fall if it should be lost before it is cashed. 


One should know what minimum balance is expected 
by the bank and the account should never fall below 
that amount. If it does one should expect to pay a 
“Service charge.” The carrying of an account is an 
expense to the bank. The banking house must be main- 
tained, employees must be paid, and the pass book and 


the blank checks must be bought. 


The attempt to overdraw an account is unfair to the 
Discarded 


If a check is lost 


After a few days a duplicate check, 


The function of a bank is to receive money from the - 


possession of those who for the time being do not have 





THE MOST WIDELY SUNG RIVER IN THE WORLD 
The Suwannee River, ‘that placid little stream which rises in 


the Okefenokee swamp in South Georgia and wends its way through 
Florida to the Gulf of Mexico.” 


Thus a bank receives money .on deposit and, 


The bank makes its own money by charging interest 
It is very evident then that a bank cannot 


A bank operates on sound business 
The handling of small 


Therefore, sirice they are in accord with sound 










































































The Story of Suwannee River 
By ELIZABETH P. COOPER 


6 horn Suwannee River, that placid little stream which 
rises in the Okefenokee swamp in southern Georgia 
and wends its way through Florida to the Gulf of Mexi-' 
co, is the most widely sung river in the world. Not be- 
cause of her commerce and shipping, for she has none; 
not because of her length and depth, for there are many 
longer and deeper rivers all over the world; not be- 
cause her banks are lined with cities and settlements, 
for the country through which the Suwannee flows is 
sparsely populated; not for any of these reasons has the 
Suwannee River become known and sung around the 
world. For the fact that it has been taken to the 
hearts of people of practically every nation, race, and 
creed, the Suwannee can thank Stephen Collins Foster 
for including it in a folk song which was destined to be 
the most popular one he ever wrote. 

Patriotic people of southern Georgia, realizing this, 
wanted to revere the memory of Foster on stone as it is 
enshrined in the hearts of all those who have 
known and sung any of his numerous folk songs, 
Impressed with the debt the Southland owes to 
Foster, Charles J. Haden, a retired capitalist of 
Atlanta, provided the granite boulder for the 
monument, Capt. I. F. Etheridge, manager of a 
large corporation located on the banks of the 
Suwannee, gave the park where the shaft was to 
be erected, and assumed the responsibility of per- 
manent caretaking. And so this, the second monu- 
ment to be erected to the memory of Stephen Col- 
lins Foster, came into being. 

Fargo, a little town of 300 inhabitants in the 
southernmost part of Georgia, was selected as the 
site of the monument because it is on the banks 
of the Suwannee, is on the main line of the 
Southern’ Railway from Atlanta to Jacksonville, 
and is on a proposed improved highway from 
Waycross, Georgia, to Lake City, Florida. The 
monument may be seen from the river, the rail- 
way, and the road. 

It is generally conceded that Stephen C. Fos. 
ter himself never saw the Suwannee River, al- 
though his only daughter, Mrs. Marion Foster 
Welch, now living and teaching music in Pitts- 
burgh, says that “he must have visited the Suwan- 
nee River of his song.” The legend connected with 
the song has it that Foster thought out most of the 
words to the song, but needed the name of some 
river. to make it complete. Looking on the map 
he spied the Suwannee River, the name fit the 
time in his music, and was used in his song. 

Thus by pure accident, if legend be credited, 
did the name of Suwannee River become immor- 
tal in folk song. Although Foster never saw the 
Suwannee, it was a happy coincidence that im- 
pelled him to choose the name of this river as the 
theme of his song. Although it does not have a 
background of mountains in the distance to lend 
enchantment, nor cities on its banks to encourage 
industry, the Suwannee River country abounds in * 
beautiful scenery. Its banks used to be roamed 
by Indians, and its sluggish water rippled to the 


echo of the canoe and the oar. 


Stephen Collins Foster wrote the words for 164 songs 


and the music to most of them. Six of these are classed 
as the greatest Southern folk songs ever written. Out 
of eight of the most popular Southern folk songs: today, 
six are those written by Foster. His classics most wide- 
ly known today are, “Suwannee River,” “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” 
“Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground,” “Old Uncle Ned,” 
and “Gentle A'nnie.” 


“Old Black Joe,” “O Susannah,” 


The people of Kentucky have bought the home of 


former United States Senator Rowan and dedicated it 
as a permanent shrine to the memory of the author of 
“My Old Kentucky Home.” 
cousin of Foster, and it was while the author was visit- 
ing him at his home in Bardstown that he ‘was inspired 
to write “My Old Kentucky Home.” 


Senator Rowan was a 
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Hastings’ Big 1931 Catalog contains more useful and inter- 
esting planting information than any book published. 136 pages 
filled with the best of Everything That Grows to meet your 
every planting desire. 


Page after page gives valuable, accurate planting informa- 
tion, hundreds of pictures from actual photographs and de- 
scriptions that truly visualize the plant to you. Complete veg- 
etable and flower planting calendars for the best and most 
popular varieties from seeds, plants and bulbs. You’ll welcome 
this best of all Garden Guides. The Coupon Is Handy! 
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Yare Yours FREE 


‘These five beautiful and easily grown flowers for your 
own garden, Free! California Blue Bonnet Lupine, New 
Dwarf Golden Wave Calliopsis, Rose Saponaria, the newest 
Maroceana Hybrids Linaria and Hastings’ Chrysanthemum- 
flowered Sunflower—each the finest of its kind. 


With every garden and flower seed order amounting to $1 
or over, from the big new 1931 Hastings’ Catalog, you get 
one 10c packet each of these flower seeds, entirely free, also 
2Ec worth extra of your own selection for each $1 sent. All 
illustrated and described in the valuable garden guide. 
Write for your book. Use the Coupon Below! 





H. G. HASTINGS Co. 


ATLANTA . The South's Seedsmen GEORGIA 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your big 
186-page 1931 Catalog of Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by 
return mail. 


Name 
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y IS always easy for the farm woman to serve 
IF thicices because it is always available. . It can be 
cooked in so many different ways that there is no 
need to grow tired of it. Here are some good remind- 
ers of different ways for serving chicken. 
cs BROILED CHICKEN 
’ Chicken for broiling should be cut down the back, 
on either side of the backbone from the neck, the entire 
length, thus removing the backbone. It is better to 
scrape and push the meat from the breastbone and re- 
move it also and to cut through the sinews at all joints. 
Of course, only a young bird weighing from one to two 
pounds should be used for broiling. 


Broilers may be broiled directly under the broiler 
heat or in the baking oven. Spread the carcasses open, 
dry thoroughly, sprinkle with salt and pepper, and rub 
the inside of each broiler with melted butter or oil. 
Sprinkle with finely chopped parsley and the juice of 
one lemon and let stand in refrigerator an hour or more. 

If broiling oven is used, preheat it for ten minutes 
with broiler rack in position. Then grease the rack, 
Nand place the broilers on it, skin side down, or place the 
broilers in a heated roasting pan. Sear quickly on one 
side, turn, and sear the other side. Then reduce the 
heat and broil slowly, turning once or twice while bast- 
ing with melted butter. Broil about 20 minutes or until 
tender. Since the skin side browns very quickly, most 
of cooking should be done on the flesh side. When done 
serve at once. If a broiler oven is not available, 
bake the broilers in a roasting pan 
at 450 degrees Fahrenheit for 30 
minutes, or until tender, turning fre- 
quently. Baste with butter at regu- 
lar intervals. Gravy may be made 
from drippings in roasting ‘pan. 


In carving broilers, insert the 
fork in the breastbone and cut each 
broiler in -halves and then in quar- 
ters. 

MOLDED JELLIED CHICKEN 


Simmer a. six-pound fowl! until 
tender, adding salt to season the last 
hour of cooking. Remove chicken 
from broth, cool, and cut into cubes. 
Let stock simmer until réduced to 
| 2 cups; then add % teaspoon salt, 
}%% teaspoon ‘pepper, a\few drops on- 


Chicken 


Broiled, Smothered, 
Jellied 


By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 


ion juice, and 1 tablespoon granulated gelatine, which 
has been soaked in % cup cold water for 5 minutes. 
Stir well, strain, and cool. 


Place a bread pan in a pan of ice water, pour in stock 
to depth of %-inch. When firm decorate with slices of 
hard boiled eggs, nuts, or pimientoes cut in fancy shapes. 
Add a few more spoonfuls of stock and allow it to con- 
geal to hold decoration in place. Then add diced chicken 
mixed with 1 cup finely chopped celery. Pour on rest 
of stock and allow it to congeal. Turn out on platter, 
serve in slices with mayonnaise or boiled dressing, and 
garnish with celery tops. 


SMOTHERED CHICKEN 

Take off the neck and split the chicken down the 
back, wiping it with adamp towel. Season inside and out 
with salt and pepper and dredge on all sides with flour. 
Lay the chicken, skin side up, in a small baking tin, 
add a very little water and cover closely. Set in a 
rather slow oven (300 to 350 degrees F.) and cook for 
one hour or until done. Only small chickens should be 


used for smothering. Should the chicken be lacking in 
fat, dot it with butter from time to time during the 
cooking. When done, place the chicken on a hot plat- 
ter, add 1 tablespoon of flour to the liquid in the pan, 
and enough water to make a cup of gravy. Season the 
gravy with salt and pepper, boil for 2 minutes, and pour 
ever the chicken. 


Serve at once. 













OH, WHAT A FEAST! FRIED 
CHICKEN, JELLIED CHICKEN, 
OR HOW WILL YOU HAVE IT? 













CHICKEN PIE 
Dress, clean, and singe a fowl and cut into small 
pieces suitable for serving. Put in a saucepan with 
boiling water to cover. Add a sliced carrot, a slice of 
onion, a stalk of celery, and a sprig of parsley. Bring 
again to the boiling point, cover, and simmer gently un- 
til fowl is tender. It should be seasoned with pepper 
and salt when half done. Remove large bones and put 
chicken into baking dish. Boil chicken stock down to 
3 cups, strain, and skim off most of the fat. Mix 6 
tablespoons flour to a smooth paste with a little cold 
water and add to the stock. Bring to the boiling point, 
stirring constantly, and boil for 2 minutes. Pour over 
the chicken, dot with bits of butter, and then cover with 
rich biscuit dough rolled to thickness of one-eighth inch. 
Bake in a quick oven until crust is brown, 
CHICKEN GUMBO 
1 fat chicken weighing 4 or 1 clove garlic 
5 pounds (old fowl may 2 tablespoons salt (or salt to 
be used) taste 
6 good sized onions 2 No. 3 cans sliced okra (or 
No. 3 cans of tomatoes corresponding quantity 
3 tablespoons butter of fresh sliced okra) 
3 tablespoons lard 6 tablespoons chopped pars- 
2 bay leaves (crushed) 
4 to 6 peppercorns 
2 red pepper pods (chopped) 
¥% teaspoon thyme 
Clean and disjoint the chicken, using the head and 
feet. (Do not use the liver.) Melt the lard and butter 
in a frying pan. When hot, fry chicken to a light 
brown color but do not cook through. Remove the 
chicken and add to the boiling water. Cover and sim- 
mer until the meat slips from the 
bones. While the chicken is cooking, 
chop celery, garlic, and onions fine. 
Place celery, onions, and okra in the 
frying pan where the chicken was 
browned. When browned lightly, 
combine celery, onions, and okra 
with the tomatoes, cloves, bay leaves, 
pepper pods, thyme, chopped parsley, 
and salt. Cook until the okra and 
tomatoes are almost done. Can- 
ned okra and tomatoes may be used. 
This will require only bringing the 
mixture to the boiling point, Re- 
move the chicken from the bones and 
cut meat into one inch lengths. (Do 
not use the feet.) Strain, stock 
through coarse mesh sieve to re- 


icy 
2 cups chopped celery 
(leaves may be used) 
2 quarts boiling water. 

















’ 


move any pieces of bone. Combine chick- 
en, strained meat stock, and vegetable 
mixture. Serve piping hot. 
CHICKEN, MARYLAND STYLE 
2 chickens YY, cup butter 
Flour 2 eggs 


Salt and pepper Bread crumbs 
1 cup milk or cream 


Clean and disjoint young chickens, 
leaving the breast whole. Put the necks 
and giblets into cold water and simmer to 
obtain a cup of stock for the gravy. 
Sprinkle each piece of chicken with salt 
and pepper, dip in flour, beaten egg, and 
soft crumbs, and place in a greased pan. 
Bake in a hot oven (480 degrees F.) from 
30 to 40 minutes, basting frequently with 
1% cup of fat melt- 


enware custard cups) with the meat. 
Pour over the meat a custard mixture 
_ made by beating 3 eggs slightly with 1 
cup of milk, %4 teaspoon salt, and a speck 
of pepper. Let the custard settle around 
and between the chopped chicken, set 
molds in a pan of hot water, and bake in 
a moderate oven until set. Tip out care- 
fully and serve with any desired vege- 
tables. Timbale molds may be decorated 
with slices of hard cooked egg or pimiento 
before putting the chicken in. 
There is no better way to prepare a 
large chicken than by boiling or steam- 
ing if it is properly done. The chicken 
should be dried well and rubbed inside 
and out ‘with salt and pepper. It should 
then be wrapped 





ed in % cup of hot 
water. 

When the chick- 
en is done, make a 
gravy from the fat 
left in the pan, stir- 
ring in 2 table- 








securely with a 
cloth coated with 
flour. If it is to be 
boiled it should be 
plunged at once in- 
to boiling water 
which after the 








spoons of flour, 1 

cup of milk or cream, and the cup of 
stock made from the giblets. Serve the 
chicken with the gravy poured around it. 


FRICASSEE OF CHICKEN 


1 chicken Salt and pepper 
2 or 3 small slices 1 teaspoon onion 
salt pork juice 


2 tablespoons flour 1 pint boiling water 


Singe, clean, and cut up the chicken, 
rub with salt and pepper, and dredge 
with flour. Place salt pork in a frying 
pan and when hot put in the chicken, 
leaving plenty of room to turn the meat. 
Cook until each piece is a rich brown. 
Remove the chicken and keep it warm. 
Add the flour to the fat in the pan, stir 
well, and when it has cooked two minutes 
add the boiling water and seasonings. 
When the gravy is smooth and boiling, 
replace the chicken, cover the pan tightly, 
and simmer gently until the chicken is 
tender. 

CHICKEN TIMBALES 

Chop left over chicken very fine and fill 

slightly greased timbale molds (or earth- 


Ti elephone Manners for the New Year 


By? MARGARET W. BLAIR 


OU have heard Burns’ expression, 
“See oursels as ithers see us.” 
Just for a time let us change it to: Hear 
ourselves as others hear us. Is there any- 
thing familiar in the following one-half 
of a telephone conversation? I could not 
help overhearing it the other day. Are 
there any errors in it that you make? 

Scene: A Public Telephone. 

Person: A Graduate (more’s the pity) 
of a fine Eastern college. 


College Graduate: Hallaw! 
College Graduate: Yeah! 
College Graduate: Ye-aah? 
College Graduate: Yeah! 
College Graduate: Our righ 


(all right). ?By 





With your.eyes still on yourself, see if 
you are guilty of any of the following er- 
rors. 

Scene: A Home Telephone. 

Characters: Person calling. 


Person answering 
P. Call. (In answer to Central’s request 


for the number, talking anywhere but 
into the mouthpiece.) Fi’ a sick (586). 


Central: 986? 

P. Call. Naw! Fi’ a sick. 
Central: 586? 

P. Call. Unhuh. 

P. Ans. - Hello. 

P. Call. Hello. Who is that? 


P. Ans. (Feeling as if she had been hit 
in the face). This is Mrs. H. L. Drake. 

P. Call. (Peevishly) Well that’s the 
wrong number. 


This wrong number was not wholly. the 
fault of Central. It was largely a matter 


first 3 or 4 minutes 
should not boil at all but simmer gently 
until the chicken is done. If the vessel 
is tightly covered, 20 to 30 minutes per 
pound should be allowed for the cooking. 
It may be browned in the oven if desired. 
Serve with oyster or parsley sauce. 


If the chicken is to be steamed exactly 
the same method is followed except that 
the chicken does not touch the boiling 
water but is placed back downward upon 
a rack in a steamer where it steams con- 
tinuously for 3 or 4 hours. 

PARSLEY SAUCE 


2 tablespoons butter 
or chicken fat 

2 tablespoons flour 

1% cups chicken 
stock 

l teaspoon salt 


Pepper 
3 hard cooked eggs 
¥Y% cup cream or milk 
2 tablespoons chop- 
ped parsley 


Make a gravy, of the fat, flour, season- 
ings, and stock. Add the cream and the 
hard cooked eggs finely chopped. Bring 
to the boiling point again, pour at once 
over the steamed chicken, and sprinkle 
with the parsley. 


of slovenly speech. The right connection 

is given and the conversation proceeds. 

P. Call. I want 
(Should be: 


to speak to Mary. 
“Speak with.”) 


P. Ans. This is her. (Should be: “This 
is she’’.) 
P. Call. Well listen, Mary. (What did 


Mary come for but to listen?) 
There follows an hour-long visit. 





New let’s “clean up” the above. 

P. Call. (In answer to Central’s tequest 
for the number, speaking directly into 
the mouthpiece, clearly and distinct- 
ly) Five-eight-six, 


P. Call. Yes, please. 
P. Ans. Hello. 
P. Call. Is that five eight six? 


We will pretend we are given the 
wrong number. 


P. Ans. No, this is 986. 

P. Call. I beg your pardon. I am call- 
ing 586. . 

P.-Ans. (Graciously) That is all right. 


The right connection is established. 

P. Call. Remembers that a telephone is 
for business and not for visiting, and 
comes quickly though not abruptly to 
the point and brings the brief con- 
versation to a close. ; 

And that is the gist of good telephone 
manners. 


Do not mind if your teasing brothers 
and sisters make life miserable for you 
while you are training yourself to the 
better ways. They will be envious some 
day when you -vin a private secrétaryship 
partly because of your gracious telephone 
manners, 
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Why doctors are 


recommending “Karo for 


Growing Children 


Leading doctors, interested in the welfare of children, 
recommend delicious Karo as the /deal energy food 
for growing children—because it is so easily digested, 
and supplies guick/y the energy growing children need 
daily. Karo, these doctors have found, does not cause 
a child to develop an abnormal taste for sweets. 

There are 120 calories per ounce in Karo—almost twice 
the energy value of eggs and lean beef, weight for weight. 

The mother of the large family finds Karo very econom- 
ical, too—costing much less than many other staple foods. 

Serve plenty of Karo; keep the children strong, 
healthy and happy. 


* Karo is the familiar Syrup sold in grocery stores everywhere. This delicious syrup - 
is a pure mixture of dextrin, malt sugar and other simple sugar derivatives which 
is digested with remarkable ease and provides the elements for energy and growth. 


FREE TO MOTHERS 


“The Food of the Infant and the Growing Child” is a 
practical, helpful booklet written by one of America’s 
leading baby specialists. Mail coupon for your copy. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Department P.F.-2,17 Battery Place, New York City 





Please send me my copy of ‘' The Food 
of the Infant and the Growing Child.” 
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Keep Your Skin 


| YOUNG 

Don’t let harsh 
weather and the 
passing years fade 
out the beauty of 
: your skin. Keep 
it youthfully soft, smooth and firm 
with Plough’s Cold Cream. Rich in 
precious oils so like the oils of the 
skin itself, this cream nourishes 
starved tissues, erases wrinkles, and 
— sagging muscles. 

revent and correct blackheads, 
bem es and enlarged pores—use 
Plough’s Cleansing Cream daily. This 
light cream removes all dirt and im 
purities keeping your skin clear, 
smooth and lovely. 

To protect your skin against wind 
and weather—always smooth on 
Plough’s Peroxide (Vanishing) 
Cream. This snow-white cream keeps 
your skin smooth and fair and holds 
make-up on for hours. 


You can get each of these Plough 
creams in the popular 25¢ size—or the 
large economy 60c size. Throughout 
America, smart women acclaim these 
creams as being the greatest beauty value 
Take advantage of this 


Zs) 
BEAUTY CREAMS 












ever offered. 
welcome economy— 








DON’T SEND 1 PENNY! 


.® money on household 


Women! Here’s hear a 
aoa whole family! Just gqnd us 
e 


needs and clothin 


you this 
tains 20 Rode al uch as chambrays, 
nghame, percales, nme leenes, muslin and towel- 
in 2 to 56-yard lengths. With <aen bundle you 
receive four 100-y: of wi cotton sewing 
thread and beg ye ym oes golden-eve avenynoeies. 
‘ay postman on delivery. We pes age 
Money back if not satisfied. ORDER BY NO. 7. 


WALTER FIELD CO. _Dept. H1 1039 CHICAGO 














and stamps 





rs. G, F. 
old a é want all kinds of old coins, 
medals, bills and stamps. I pay big cash 
aa 


Y $100 FOR DIME 
1894 8, Mint; $50 for 1913 Liberty Head 
Nickel (not buffalo) and hundreds of 
other amazing prices for coins. Get in 
touch with me, Send 4c for Large 
Illustrated Coin Folder and further 
jeu hk may, mean much profit to 
you, Write today to 


NumMIsMATIC COMPANY OF TEXAS 
(are a Cais Eisalos O8) M® 


AGENTS/ 


62% Do ‘D oe 
Maes youn CHAN 
gy 



























STOP HAIR! — 
LUCKY TIGER, a proven 


kk Guarantee. Safe for adults 
Me Drug- 
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Beauty, charm, and loveliness 


OLE on the neck, money by the 

peck!” Has anyone ever said that 
old rhyme to you, or tried to comfort you 
with the thought that the mole you con- 
sidered a terrible blemish: is really a 
“lucky spot” or even a “beauty spot”? 
Really and truly there was a time when 
Grandmother had in her beauty bandbox 
a package of black “court plaster” which 
she used for making imitation moles to 
accent, by contrast, the creamy whiteness 
of her complexion. 

But if you have warts, moles, or scars, 
you probably wish with all 
your heart that you had 
them not, and are wonder- 
ing what, in the name of 
'Beauty, you can do about 
them. 

My advice may sound 
cruel, hard, and unfeeling 
coming from one who is 
here to help everyone to 
Beauty. But here is my ad- 
vice—don’t do anything, un- 
less you are mighty, mighty sure that 
you will not cause any irritation of any 
kind. And you can hardly ever be sure! 
So the safest advice, the advice given by 
all who know the danger of tampering 
with skin blemishes and perhaps turning 


| . . . 
a harmless growth into a malignant one, is 


“Ask your doctor if yours is the kind 
of blemish that can be helped by treat- 
ment.” 

You yourself should never do anything 
to a mole. If the mole is so large or so 
prominent as to be really disfiguring 
(most of them are not), or if the mole 
appears to be growing larger, have your 
doctor recommend a dermatologist in 
your nearest city who will remove it by 
electrolysis. Be sure that you have an 
expert do the work. 


The same general rule holds good for 
warts, except that your doctor may tell 
you that little flat warts can sometimes 
be removed by touching them frequently 
with a caustic pencil or with a bit of 
“bluestone” (copper sulphate) or 
that long, “seedy” warts will sometimes 
drop off if tied at the base with a thread 
which cuts. off circulation. He may even 
laugh and tell you to get the “conjer 
doctor” to hoodoo them away. I remem- 
ber one in my own home town who en- 
joyed the greatest popularity, but I 
shouldn’t be willing to testify in court 
to having actually seen a wart removed 
by a “conjer.” Your doctor will also tell 
you that a wart against which your 
clothes rub should be removed before it 
becomes sore or irritated. 


Scars caused from wounds, burns, 
smallpox, or sores—any scar that goes be- 
neath the skin’s. surface—are afflictions 
which we just have to “grin and bear.” 
If they do not go beneath the surface, 
they will probably disappear as new skin 
tissue takes the place of old. Again let 
me caution you against tampering with 





LUCKY TICER 





them yourself or allowing any “quack” 





Any girl can now possess 
If she looks like, without doubt, 
From a bandbox she’d stepped out! 


“Beauty Spots”’ 





or Blemishes? 


to offer you a treatment. The time is 
coming when “facial surgery,” so suc- 
cessfully used after the World War, will 
be commonly used to remedy facial de- 
fects inflicted upon human beings by ac- 
cident or Nature. Famous surgeons are 


realizing that many lives are blighted by |* 


embarrassment, timidity, and inferiority 
complexes due to facial disfigurements, 
and that remedying these defects is not a 
matter of vanity but of the happiness 
and welfare of those who possess them. 
At present, the services of such surgeons 
are not generally available. 

Meanwhile, besides “grin- 
ning and bearing” these 
blemishes, you can do much 
to make moles and scars less 
noticeable, through the prop- 
er use of make-up. Use a 
good powder base that will 
hold your make-up on lIast- 
ingly. You may prefer a 
vanishing cream or a lotion 
or a cold cream. Then use 
a shade of powder that blends in with the 
color of the mole or scar, even if this 
necessitates using a darker or a more 
ruddy tint of powder than your complex- 
ion would otherwise warrant. If there 
is a red scar on your cheek, select a tint 
of rouge that tones in with the color of 
the scar. But be careful not to rouge so 
heavily as to attract attention to it in- 
stead of away from it, as you are trying 
to do. 


Perhaps the best “remedy” I can sug- 
gest for any beauty problem that has no 
answer in the answer ‘book is the old- 
fashioned comfort that your great-grand- 
mother passed down to your grand- 
mother, and she probably quoted to you 
—‘“Pretty is as pretty does.” Applied to 
your own facial blemish, it simply means 
that if you are gracious and thoughtful 
and unselfish and lovable and have an in- 
teresting personality, no one is going to 
think about your defects that they know 
you cannot help. One of the most attrac- 
tive and successful people I know, dearly 
loved by all who know her, has a face so 
scarred as to be a constant sorrow to 
her—and that used to make her shrink 
from meeting people. But she made up 
her mind that nothing was going to spoil 
her life or her love for people—and noth- 
ing has! And nothing can spoil yours— 
unless you let it! 





A Lesson in Stitches 


ia Sf 
ee 
ikco seme 
FACED hem is made where material 
is scant, or where it is not advis- 
able to use the material itself. It may be 
used on straight or bias cloth, and be of 


self or contrasting material, 
OE 














LAME BACK? 
-Lumbago? 





HE: fil never be able to work today 
with this pain in my back. 


SHE: Here, pat on Sloan’s Liniment. 
It eases backache for me in 5 minutes, 


--- IF you want to re- 
lieve lame back quickly, pat on 
Sloan’s Liniment. Sloan’s brings 
a rush of fresh blood to the sore 
spot. Drives out that terrible pain. 
You don’t need to rub. Sloan’s 
warms like sunshine when 
just patted on. Used in 13 million 
homes. Get a fresh bottle from 
your druggist today. Only 35¢. 


SLOAN’S Liniment 
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ave Direct from Factory 
ave le We Pay Postage, 


Sold only in dozen lots—Ladies’ or 
men’s fine hemstitched wentkorentete 
at these sensational low prices 

quality, 600 per doz.; a tality. 
> ioe doz.; 25¢ quality, $1.50 doz. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or imeney re- 
funded. Send remittance with order 
today! Specify if for ladies or men. 
Carolina Textile Co., Madison, N. C. 
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Df Scholl's 
Z ino-pads 





Put one on— 
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is the kind that interferes with eatin’.” 





Keeping Well 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 

















The Dangers of Being 
Overweight 


CCORDING to the medical authori- 
ties, there is a zone of normal 
weight for each person, which varies with 
the age, height, build, and sex. To be 
heavier than_ this 
ideal or normal 
weight is regarded as 
a serious menace to 
one’s health. Statis- 
tics gathered on this 
subject by insurance 
companies confirm 
and emphasize the 
dangers of over- 
weight, the person 
having excess weight 
being more subject to heart and kidney 
troubles and early death than persons of 
normal weight or less: 

A recent study by Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
based on records kept by one of the lead- 
ing insurance companies during the years 
1887-1908, “disclosed some rather startling 
and important information.’”’ The follow- 
ing table presented by Dr. Dublin is of 
particular interest :— 





F. M. REGISTER 


Percentage of 
Death rates rate in normal 
per 100,000 weight class 


Underweights—Total .. 1,274 97 
15 to 34 per cent ..... 1,372 105 
5 to 15 per cent ..... 1,255 96 

Normal weights ........ 1,308 100 

Overweights—Total ... 1,824 139 
5 to 15 per cent ..... 1,658 127 
15 to 25 per cent ..... 2,042 156 
25 per cent or more.. 2,436 186 


In explaining these figures a writer for 
the Life Extension Institute says :— 


“A glance at these tables suggests the 
tremendous influence of overweight on 
mortality. Men 45 years and over 25 per 
cent or more overweight show a mortal- 
ity close to that from organic heart dis- 
ease. Those 15 to 25 per cent overweight 
in the same age period are in a distinctly 
substandard class. The entire overweight 
class in this age period shows a mortality 
39 per cent above those of ‘normal’ 
weight, while those 5 to 15 per cent under 
weight show a mortality 4 per cent below 
the ‘normal’. The diseases from which 
overweights show the highest mortality are 
essentially the chronic organic diseases of 
the heart, blood vessels, and kidneys. Can- 
cer and diabetes also take a high toll. 


“Meantime the overwhelming evidence 
as to excess mortality in the overweight 
class should be more seriously taken by 
the medical profession and especially in 
the preventive field. A man who carries 
15 or 20 per cent overweight should not 
be slapped on the back and encouraged in 
his evil ways—evil, that is, from the 
standpoint of hygiene. The adjustment 
of his diet, once he gets down to it, will 
be no more difficult than any adjustment 
he may have to make in his business or 
domestic life.” 





Wilhte Willis Says 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“Pug says there ain't no more miracles, 
but our church socials make oyster stew 
without no oysters in it.’ 


“I guess I got all the questions right 
in our written test if good table manners 
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. .. But children cannot be raised like hot house 
blooms. Outdoor play is essential to the build- 
ing of strong, healthy bodies. With this ex- 
posure to changing weather some colds are 
bound to come—and of course they must be 
treated promptly, before complications set in. 

Yet, it is risky to “dose” these colds. Too 
much internal medicine upsets children’s 
digestions, lowers their precious vitality and 
invites more colds and other ills. Millions of 
mothers now solve the problem with Vicks 
VapoRub—the modern external way of treat- 
ing colds, coughs, and sore, throat. 


Just rubbed on throat and chest, Vicks acts 











CHILDREN COULD BE RAISED 
UNDER GLASS’ 







through the skin like a poultice or plaster, 
drawing out the soreness and tightness; at 
the same time, its medicated vapors, released 
by the body heat are breathed in direct to the 
irritated air-passages. Of course, being applied 
externally, Vicks cannot disturb the digestion 
and may be used freely and often, even on the 
youngest child. 


; Adults have found by actual use that Vicks 
is just as effective for their colds, too. This is in 
keeping with the whole trend of medical prac- 
tice which is steadily getting away from need- 


less “‘dosing.”’ 


VapoRusB 
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Write Today for Bi ig Free 


and with every pound give 
to each purchaser all of the follo 
je pure food products: Pound Baking Pow 
or, large | bottle Vanilla, box Corn Starch, pound 
eS Baking Sod: 





Catalog and Full Information 









“Mail the 


~ COUPON | 
Now” 


qi 
of Cocoa. bor ‘ 
Mus- How often you see the above 4 
quotation in various advertise- if 
ments appearing in The Pro- j 
gressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist. : 
It is simply a friendly invita- i 
tion to you to find out without i 
obligation, more about the prod- i 
ucts offered. Many advertisers iq 
cannot tell you all you would 
like to know in the limited space 
used. if 


When an advertise- 
Shop Wisely ment interests you, 
“Mail the Coupon,” or write for further 
information. 
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DRESSING 


is vital to GRAIN this year 
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ps year every foot of land you plant 
must do more than ever before...if your 
investment and hard work are going to show 
you a profit. This year you'll need plenty of 
extra bushels on each acre to bring costs down 
below present market prices. 
That means liberal yield-increasing appli- 
cations of Chilean Nitrate of Soda...adds a 
little to your acre cost but the extra bushels 
return it with plenty to spare. 
Top dress oats and other small grains with 
. Chilean. It supplies quick-acting nitrogen? the 
element the crop needs most. It strengthens 
the plants, pushes them ahead and greatly in- 
creases the yield. 75 to 150 lbs. per acre — 
that’s all. But it makes all the difference 
between money-farming and—the other kind. 


Chilean is Natural Nitrate 


When Nature made Chilean Nitrate, hundreds 
of years ago, she undoubtedly had you in mind. 
Else why did she fashion this super-nitrate, 
with its nitrogen, iodine, boron, magnesium, 
each one a plant food in itself? Nature made 
Chilean Nitrate to help you make your crops 
—Safely! Surely! Profitably! Chilean is 
Nitrogen PLUS...that’s why it is so much 
more effective. 


New 100 Ib. Bag: Lowest Price 


Chilean is now packed in 100 lb. bags for 
greater convenience. Easier handling. Better 
condition of bag and contents. And the price 
is lowest in many years, combining economy 
with convenience. Chilean comes in two forms 
—standard Chilean (crystallized) and Cham- 
pion brand (granulated). 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 
Orlando Bank & Trust Bldg., Orlando, Fla. 


In writing for literature or information, please refer to ad No. E-35 
en) LEA v 
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HY should the poultryman select the 

eggs for hatching? Some set every 
egg available so as to get a large num- 
ber of chicks. Anyone who pays little 
or no attention to this phase of, poultry 
production will in time greatly reduce the 
quality of his stock. His days are num- 
bered. Without an objective in regard 
to hatching eggs the future is rather dim. 
Hereditary factors control the future fe- 
males and males in their particular char- 
acteristics. Small eggs, off colored eggs, 
ill shaped eggs—these are important fea- 
tures of an egg that are hereditary and 
should be watched closely when the selec. 
tion is being made. Select the eggs for 
weight—two ounces or more—good egg 
shape, and pure white or medium brown 
color, 

Now, why is it worth while to pay 
strict attention to the above three fea- 
tures? Standard sized eggs—24 ounces 
to the dozen—are in demand both from 
the market egg standpoint and from the 
breeding end. Standard eggs are more 
readily sold throughout the year and 
command a better price. The better class 
of markets demands a standard egg be- 
cause of the class of trade carried on by 
these people. The buying public has been 
educated to buy on a money value basis. 
Small eggs are not wanted unless they 
are sold for less money. By constant se- 
léction. year after year and the introducing 
of large egg size through males into the 
offspring, larger eggs may be produced 
in time just as easily as small eggs. Why 
not strive for larger eggs and in turn 
gain a better price and have a better de- 
mand? ° 

Breeding stock of today is sold to a 
large extent on egg size and number. 
People in the market for new males or 
a start in the poultry production game 
make sure the male is out of a mating 
with standard egg size on both the sire 
and dam sides. Small egg size is heredi- 
tary. Small eggs will produce pullets that 
lay small eggs. Cockerels from small 
eggs will have the same influence in time. 
Baby chicks, pullets, and mature~breed- 
ing stock sell much better where egg size 
is*standard. Many breeders of poultry 
have set their objective at a high level, as 
200 eggs per hen a year and the eggs laid 
must average 24 ounces to the dozen or 
better. When this is accomplished the 
breeder will have made a contribution for 
the betterment of the poultry industry as 
a whole and at the same time he has real- 
ized his objective. More than accomplish- 
ing his objective, he has something which 
will mean dollars in his pocket. The eggs 
and stock from such a flock will be in 
demand over a wide territory. 

Not only is the foregoing true of egg 
size but also of shape and color. Til 





It Pays to Select When Getting Up 
Hatching Eggs 


By R. J. RICHARDSON 


Poultry Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 





Pass A PRETTY GOOD HATCHING HERE—AND NOW:A LOT OF SCRATCHING 






















































shaped eggs are not in demand. Good 

shaped eggs add to the attractiveness of 

the product and thereby increase the de- 
mand and sale. Uniform color has the 

same effect on the market, both from 

the market egg and the breeding stand- 

point. So much for size, shape, and 

color of eggs. 

Other points to be considered when 
selecting hatching eggs deal directly with 
the hatching of the eggs. They may be 
listed as, shell texture, cleanliness, age, 
shell deformities, and condition. Size, 
color, and general shape of eggs have lit- 
tle or no effect upon the hatchability of 
the egg. However, shell texture, age, shell 
deformity, condition, and cleanliness have 
important bearing on the -hatching quali- 
ties of an egg. 

Poor shell texture or thin shelled eggs 
do not hatch as well as those of uniform- 
ly good shell texture. Ridged eggs, and 
eggs with abnormal shell formation rare- 
ly hatch well. Abnormally large eggs 
rarely produce chicks of good livability. 
Cracked eggs hardly ever hatch. Can- 
dling eggs before placing them in the 
incubator will eliminate many unsuitable 
eggs from going into the incubator. 

Old. eggs—over ten days old—will cut 
down the hatching quality of the eggs. 
The longer the eggs are held the poorer 
the hatch. The best results are obtained 
when the hatching eggs are gathered 
twice a day through the hatching season ! 
and kept in a room not longer than seven 
days at a temperature of around 65 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, 

Eggs for hatching should be clean, free 
of dirt and manure. Such material on 
the egg shell subjects the baby chicks 
when hatched to disease and parasites. 
It is not advisable to wash hatching eggs 
as it removes the “bloom.” This permits 
evaporation to take place more rapidly 
than when the bloom remains on the 
shell. Too rapid evaporation will lower 
the vitality of the chicks and in all proba- 
bility the mortality during the brooding 
season will be higher than the average. 
The average mortality runs around 10 to 
15 per cent. 

The foregoing points given on the se- 
lection of hatching eggs are very im- 
portant and the poultryman will do him- 
self a good turn if he will consider these 
points when selecting eggs for hatching. 


“C\OME farms are rather shy of hens, 

though the average for the state is 
low,” says F. W. Gist, Alabama and 
Federal statistician, ‘Chickens are sell-' 
ing at 145 per cent of their pre-war price 
and eggs at 153. Here is an opportunity 
for every farmer,” 


































JELT Denim oe 


WONDER OF 


MODERN FABRICS 
USED ONLY....... 


** Lee 





GUARANTEED ..... Better In 
EVERY Way or a New Pair Free! 


A sudden rip, an unexpected 
hole .. . thin-spot, weak-thread 
denim has done its work again! 


And that’s the reason for Jelt 
denim, owned, controlled, used 
only by Lee. Jelt denim is woven 
in great modern mills with an 
exclusive weave that packs each 
yard with extra strength. Only 
tough multiple-twist yarn spun 
from selected Piedmont Upland 
long-fibre cotton is used ... and 
the finished fabric is, of course, 
water-processed to control 
shrinkage. Jelt denim is stronger, 
more comfortable, holds its 
shape permanently and washes 
with marvelous ease. 


$| case. 








Do You Know Your Bible? 


HO added fifteen years to his life 
by a prayer? 

2. What girl saved a great nation by 
doing her duty? 

3. What two men were hidden from 
their pursuers in the best-concealed hid- 
ing place described in the Bible? 

4. When was a dry valley filled with 
water without rain, and what happened 
when the sun shone on that water? 

5. Who defended a bean patch against 
an army? 

6. What mighty men risked their lives 


of the water? 

7. Who laughed at angels? 

8. What woman gained a gold ring, 
bracelet, and a husband because of her 
politeness ? 

9. What hero fought a giant unarmed, 
and killed him with his own spear? 


WHERE TO FIND THE ANSWERS 
1. II Kings 20:4-6. 2. Esther 1-10. 3. II Sam- 
uel 17:17-19. 4. II Kings 3:17, 22, 23. 5. II Sam- 
uel 23:11-12. 6. IT Samuel 23:13-17. 7. Genesis 
18:12-15. 8. Genesis 24:14, 18, 19, 22. 9. I Chron- 
icles 11:22-23. 


(By Samuei Scoville. Copyright by Harper Bros.) 





NE reader says he finds it hard to 
get fully satisfactory answers to our 
containing the answer. This is probably 
verses mentioned. He should read far 
enough back to get the full story in each 
The verses mentioned give the 
specific answers but one must read more 


to get the full context and setting. ‘ 


Crazy Ike and His Uke | 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 


THERE WAS A YOUNG 
FELLOW NAMED SYD WHO 
KISSED A GIRL ON THE 

EYELID= SHE SAID TO THE 
LAD “YOUR AIM IS 

QUITE BAD - YOU SHOULD 
PRACTICE A WHILE 7 
AND HE DID! 4 

























Lee and Lee only uses the fam- 
ous Jelt denim ... and that is one 
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big reason Lee’s have the world’s 
largest sale. Your first Lee will 
be the first of many .. . be sure 
it’s a Lee when next you buy. 
*Trade-Marh 


Lee 
OVERALLS 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD 
. +. with the World’s Largest Sale 














THE H. D. LEE 
Merc. Company, 
Kansas City, Salina, 

uth Bend, 
Trenton, 
San Francisco, 
Minneapolis - 











“Just like 
Dads” 


Climb Dwi Our Ladder 


ing down a rung at a time, changing one 
letter only in each step without transpos- 


ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 


I told her that her love for me 
Was making me mad—mad! 
She said, “Please keep quiet, sir, 
It’s having the same effect on dad.” 
—Sent in by LaRue Wardall, 
Harnett County, N. C. 


for a drink of water, and what became }: 


Read More Than One Verse 


Bible questions from the verses listed as | 


% 
because he reads only the one or two 





Mr. WATER-THIN never helped turn 
a furrow in his life. He’s the laziest 
loafer that ever wasted good money. 
For Mr. Water-thin is the quart of 
useless, thin oil that ordinary refin- 
ing leaves in every gallon of motor 
oil—a quart so useless as a motor 
lubricant that Quaker State 
engineers have dubbed it ‘‘water- 
thin’’! 

Ordinary refining can’t remove 
“‘water-thin.”’ But Quaker State re- 


fining gets it out—all of it. Gets it 
out by a special process that is one 
of the great achievements of modern 
refining. And right there you have 
the reason for the extra quart in 
every gallon of Quaker State. For 
when ‘“‘water-thin” is’ removed it is 
replaced with rich, full-bodied lu- 
bricant. You get four full quarts of 
lubricant to the gallon instead of 











(_1_ NORTH _ /{ 























three quarts and a quart of waste. 
So you really get an extra quart. 
You get far better lubrication for 
tractors, trucks and passenger cars. 


The process that removes ‘“‘water- 
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out you co, MR WATER-THIN 


YOU CAN'T RIDE ANY TRACTOR 
THAT QUAKER STATE LUBRICATES 


Quaker State engineers. It is found 
only in the four modern Quaker State 


refineries. It required years of refin- 
ing experience and skill to work it 
out. It required an enormous invest- 
ment in refining equipment to put it 
into operation. But because of it 
Quaker State motor oil is so good 
that it has become the world’s 
largest selling Pennsylvania oil. 

And remember this. Quaker State 
is made entirely from 100% pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil,— a 
motor oil so free from impurities that 
it doesn’t require acid treatment in 
refining. That’s important! For acids 
tend to destroy some of the oil’s 
oiliness. 

Standardize on Quaker State. 
Quaker State makes great oils that 
are specialized for every make and 
type of tractor, truck and passenger 
car. Start now! It won’t take you 
long to discover that Quaker State 
lowers maintenance costs, and fights 
heat and friction like no other oil 
made. For there’s a full extra quart 


2 
thin’”’ is an exclusive development of of lubrication in every gallon! 

+" 

4 THERE'S AN EXTRA QUART OF LUBRICATION IN EVERY GALLON 

















WINDS 


(Copyright by Public Ledger) 
Make the North winds howl by climb- 
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sting. Am answer appears on another page. 

















QUAKER STATE 


TRADE-MARKS REG.U.S PAT OF 


Vroirel elle 










t LOOK FOR 
THIS SIGN 
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Nothing else 
can do this job 


~_ ALL, the whole story about fertilizer comes 
down to the one job you expect it to do. If it 

is to be worth your time and money, fertilizer has 
got to grow your crops profitably—and thisisajob  ;’ 
that can’t be done with nickels saved or with hopes 
promised or with anything else in the world but 
plant food, good plant food and plenty of it! 


Let the other man fool himself with cheapness, 
let him think his crop will grow fat though he rations 
it lean—you pitch your crop on plant food. Buy 
nothing else. Buy the best analysis you can use, the 
best source materials you can afford, in a complete 
fertilizer mixed right—remembering all the time 
that crops grow profitably on plant food and noth- 
ing else but plant food. 


Plant food in full measure, honestly described on 
the tag and on the bag; is what you're sure to get 
in V-C fertilizer. You want to be sure, don’t you? 
Then buy V-C fertilizer in V-C bags from V-C deal- 
ers, and you'll get what you want. 











FERTILIZERS 








Viremnta-Caroitina CHEemMIcaL CorP., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Sales offices in seventeen cities 
Dealers at all distribution points 





. COTTON SEED 


RTH CARSLIEA GROWN EARLY MATURINA. ARIES. {Es Y 

‘Wannamaker - Cleveland Coker-Cleveland, Simpkins Ideal. Simp Big Boll, Improved King, Mixson’s 
Big Boll, t. Mixson” '$ Full Inch; also Half and Half, Bank Account oat yn my 
8 North Carolina grown seed of ours will produce much earlier thyn the same varieties Krown further 

South. . additioa they are highly selected and produce large yields of high grade lint which brings the highest 


market price. 
“To piant runout seed @ 1934 Bee ye’ disaster to your crop and financial ruin for you. You 
pont plant a Cotton that w a staple of 15-16 ina. te. te 1-16 inch in fenoth and it will 
be worth your w nite ‘tor net full information and eur lowest prices on this kind of seed.” 


W. H, MIXSON SEED CO., 





AM going to tell something of my 

own garden work this year—the fail- 
ures as well as successes. I don’t expect 
many failures, but that some will fall to 
my ‘ot there is little doubt, because bugs, 
diseases, adverse weather, cows, chickens, 
and hogs are usually on the job to pre- 
vent the garden having smooth sailing all 
the time. 

I have in my garden just slightly more 
than % acre. The ground is sloping, 
but not enough to wash, reasonably fer- 
tile but not really rich, and of a clay 
loam nature. 

Early in January I broadcasted ap- 
proximately five tons of stable manure 
on this space and will leave it there until 
the soil is dry enough to plow, when it 
will be turned under. 

On an average, the rows will be three 
feet wide, as cultivation will be with 
mule-drawn imple- 
ments. I shall put 
10 pounds of 4-8-6 
commercial fertili- 
zer ineach 100 feet 
of row space or 
approximately at 
the rate of 1,500 
pounds per acre. 
After putting it in 
the drill, I shall 
run through the 
furrow witha 
small shovel to mix 
the fertilizer thor- 
oughly with the 
soil. 

On the lower side 

of this garden’ spot 
a. tall “crop = of 
Irish potatoes was 
grown last year 
and cultivated un- 
til November, 
leaving the ground 
in a somewhat loose 
condition, which will cause it to warm up 
and dry out earlier than other portions 
of the ground. By opening a furrow in 
these old potato rows, putting in the fer- 
tilizer, throwing back two furrows, and 
opening up, I shall be ready to plant 
English peas. I have on hand now (Jan- 
uary 15) four pounds of Early ‘Alaskas 
which I shall plant just as soon as the 
ground is dry enough. This is enough 
for 200 feet of row space. A little later, 
say February 10 to 25, I expect to plant 
a pound or two of the Laxtonian pea, 
and early in March a few Telephones. 
These three plantings should give me a 
goodly supply of peas throughout the 
season when this garden vegetable is 
most popular. 
If I don’t get-in my cabbage and on- 
ion plants in January I shall. set them the 
earliest possible date in February. I 
shall set 50 each of Early Jersey Wake- 
fields, Charleston Wakefields, Flat 
Dutch, Copenhagen, Golden Acre, and 
Glory of Enkhuisen. Of the onions, I 
shall set 200 each of White Bermuda, 
Yellow Bermuda, White Portugal, and 
300 each of Yellow Globe Danvers and 
Prizetaker. This is a lot of onions but 
most of the Danvers and Prizetakers 
will- be cured and stored for fall and 
winter use. These plants will be set 
about six inches apart in the drill. 


This garden is not to be a show place, 
but a practical farm garden, such as all 
should have where there is even an aver- 
age sized family. I hope many of my 
readers will have a better and more 
profitable garden than mine, but those 
who do so will have to give it a better 
show than most gardens receive on our 
Southern farms. Those who have better 





WRONG WAY 





ESTON, S.C. . 





methods than those I outline as mine are 
invited to write me about them and when 








If Bugs, Cows, and Chickens Permit, Pll Tell You 


How My Garden Grows 


By L. A. NIVEN 


possible their suggestions will be passed 
on to the million readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist. 
I invite each of these million friends to 
join me in an honest effort to grow a 
worth while garden—one that will save 
each of us many dollars, and make for 
better health, which means a fuller and 
better life. I hope to tell you of my ups 
and downs at least once per month, 


Four Timely Points About 
Early Irish Potatoes 


| Herne Irjsh potatoes need much fer- 
tilizer. Fifteen hundred to 2,000 
pounds per acre is not at all excessive. 
A 5-8-6 fertilizer on soil of medium fer- 
tility and a 4-8-6 on rich ground will be 
about right. Put in the drill before 
planting and mix with the soil by 
running through 
with a small shovel. 
The seed pieces 
must not come in 
contact with any 
appreciable quanti- 
ty of the fertilizer. 


2. Early planted 
Irish potatoes re- 
quire comparative- 
ly shallow coverr 
ing. Three inches is 
enough on stiff 
heavy soils and 
3%% inches is suf- 
ficient on light 
sandy soils. About 
twice this much 
covering is requir- 
ed for summer 
planting. 


3. Skimping on 
the size of piece of 
Irish potato seed 
planted doesn’t pay. 
Experiments have proved many times 
that a blocky piece of seed with one or 
more good eyes and weighing one ounce 
will prove the most economical. Smaller 
pieces result in stunted plants, smaller 
yields, and smaller potatoes. 

4. On an average, Irish potato rows 
should be three feet wide, with the hills 
14 inches apart.. When seed pieces are 
cut one ounce in size, 13 bushels will be 
required to plant an acre. If hills are 
spaced 18 inches apart in rows 3 feet 
wide, 10 bushels will plant an acre, and 
7.6 bushels where hills are 24 inches 
apart. 


Three Timely Jobs 
ERUSALEM éartichokes are very 
easily grown. There should be a few 

in every home garden. Plant now on one 
side of garden, next to the fence. They 
are good when boiled like Irish potatoes 
and make excellent pickles. 

2. The right and wrong way of setting 
fruit, shade, or other trees is well shown 
in the illustration on this page. To the 
right, the hole is dug large, wide, and 
deep enough to permit the proper spread- 
ing out of the roots. To the left a 





RIGHT WAY 


skimpy, shallow hole was dug and the. 


roots wadded or mashed in.’ The chance 
of the tree to the right for living is 
good, whereas the one to the left has 
only an outside chance to live through 
the first summer. 


3. Of the vegetables that are not ordi- 
narily grown in the home garden, the fol- 
lowing are distinctly worth while: Chi- 
nese cabbage, carrots, eggplant, parsnips, 
salsify or oyster plant, and spinach, both 
the ordinary and New Zéaland. Sow 
some of each of these. Order the seed 
now. 
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Friday the Thirteenth 


(Continued from page 13) 


Once more he began to search. One by 
one he lifted the papers out. ‘Well, if 
lthat don’t beat all. That check ain’t 
\ here!” 
| “Must be,” Jimmy assured him casu- 
ally. “Must have slipped into some en- 
velope. There’s a lot of stuff in there. 
It'll turn up. Let it go now. You can 
look for it any old time.” 

Not at all averse ‘to continuing his 
search when he ‘could do so alone, the 
sheriff closed the box and replaced it in 
the safe. “Yes,” he said. “No hurry 
about that.” 


ATER, when they were outside, Cot- 
ton turned to Jimmy questioningly. 
“Why didn’t you tell him about the fire 
and what you found?” 
“Before I answer your question I’m 
going to tell you about something else 
that I found last night. I found a piece 
of an earring that Miss Irene Trevor 
wore the night of the murder—and I 
found it in Mrs. Brent’s sitting room.” 
“Good night! Then she did go down 
there? But if she did, why didn’t you 
see her when she came through the door 
at the end of the corridor ?” 
“Listen, boy. What I said, and all I 


ever did say was that nobody came 
through that door after that second 
scream—and I stick to it. What walking 


up and down anybody did before that 
time, I don’t know—and what’s more I 
don’t know where that scream came 
from—and neither does any of the rest 
of them.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“T’m going to get to New York and 
see Irene Trevor. That’s what I’m going 
to do. And I don’t want anybody to 
know that I’m gone. That’s where you’ve 
got to chip in. : 

“And until I do that, the surer these 

- John Laws are that they’ve got the right 
man—the better it suits me. That’s why 
I kept my trap shut to the sheriff about 
that check. I don’t want him to get 
ideas in his head.” 


CHAPTER NINE 


A Telegram Has Elements of Mystery 
HEN Jimmy returned to Surrey 
Hall, all the rest of the party had 

gone up to dress for dinner, and he 
found Julia, nearly ready, sitting at the 
dressing table seriously engaged in ap- 
plying her lipstick. “I’m going fishing 
tomorrow,” he announced. 

“Going fishing? What under the sun 
are you talking about?” 

Slowly Jimmy winked one eye. “And 
whereabouts up and down. the James 
River Pll do my fishing is some more of 
somebody’s business. They tell me that 
croakers have begun to bite, but you 
have to move about to find a good fish- 
ing ground. See?” 

“lm beginning to. And me? What 
am I going to do while you’re on this ... 
this fishing trip?” 

“You're going to stay right here and 
cover the bag—ready to take a throw, 

. no matter which way the ball comes. It’s 
this way,” Jimmy continued seriously. 
“I’m not supposed to go outside the state 
while they're holding me as a witness. 
But. even if that didn’t come in at all, I 
wouldn’t want anybody—none of: these 
people here in the house, or anybody else 
—to know what I’m pulling off. I want 
to get to New York and back without 
anybody getting wise to it that I’ve been 
off the river. This earring may be a 
bum steer, but I’m going to find out what 
Irene Trevor knows that she didn’t tell.” 


ULIA nodded her head. “How did 
you manage:it, Jimmy?” 

“There’s a young lad, a newspaper boy 
with one of the Richmond papers. He 
comes from around here somewhere, and 
he and I fixed it up for him to ask me 
to go fishing with him while I was wait- 
ing around for the law to let us go. You 
remember me telling you about the old 
sheriff remembering me when I used to 
be with the Sox. The sheriff’s a hot fan, 
so today Cotton—that’s the newspaper 
boy—and I fixed it up. . .we fixed it up 
to mix with the sheriff in a fanning bee 
and then drag in fishing along with it. 
Then Cotton makes the play and says he 


(Continued on page 46) 
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1 JOHN DEERES GREATEST CONTRIBUTION to 
COST REDUCTION ON SOUTHERN FARMS 


. = , HROUGHOUT the South—from Texas to Georgia, 














GENERAL PURPOSE WIDE-TREAD TRACTOR 
and One-Man, Power-Liftt Equipment for the South 
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from Tennessee to the Gulf—farmers are acclaiming 
the improved 1931 General Purpose Wide-Tread Trac- 
tor and power-lifted equipment as John Deere’s greatest 
contribution to the reduction of farming costs. 
Those who have seen the new 1931 tractor and equip- 
ment say that it reaches the highest state of perfection yet 
achieved by méchanical power designed for the South. 


Now—A Changing Picture for Southern 
Agriculture 

Progressive farmers in the South have long realized the 
necessity of, raising their corn and cotton crops at lower 
costs. Now that the tractor and equipment they have 
waited for is here, the farming picture is changing rapidly. 

With this modern tractor and equipment, the Southern 
farmer is master of his farming operations, independently 
carrying them on with greater speed, with greater depend- 
ability, and at lower costs. 


The Outfit for Your Farm 


Picture what you could do, on your own farm, with © 
one of these fast-working outfits—a tractor and one-man 
equipment that will do all of your farm jobs for you, right 
down through the seasons, in the field and on the belt. 

With the new John Deere General Purpose Wide-Tread 
Tractor and its power-lifted equipment, one man can now 
plant and cultivate at the rate of 35 to 45 acres a day! 

This means that your help problem is solved. What’s 
more, you are in a position to take full advantage of good 
weather—to the extent of putting in extra hours in the field, 
when necessary. 


Power Lift Does the 
Heavy Work 


Driving the tractor is about all 
the work you do when you own 
a John Deere. Simply press a 
pedal to raise or lower the planter 
or bedder beams or the cultivator 
rigs. The power lift does 
the work. 

Remember—with the 
John Deere you can plant 
in rows 36 inches or 38 
inches apart — an advan- 
tage many cotton farmers 
want. 























See rr local John 
Deere dealer about this 
cost=-reducing general 
purpose tractor and 
equipment. A letter or 

st card from you will 

rin: an interesting 
booklet that gives you 
fullinformation. Write 
for this today to John 
eere, Moline, Illinois, 





The Improved 





Don’t let horses 
suffer... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


For 38 years farmers have relied on Ab- 
sorbine, when strains and sprains threaten 
lameness. Brings quick relief to sore, 
swollen tendons and muscles. Aids heal- 
ing of ugly gashes, sores. No blisters, no 
lost hair, no lay-ups. Famous for economy. 
$2.50 a bottle—all druggists. W. F. Young, 





Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 



















Our Advertisements Peeeninii Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the: “a 
“I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer 
t,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an 
aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust between 
reliable business houses their Sotvenn, Sovevers nor does cover adver- 
of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before 3 
or advertising of stocks, bonds, and securities, because while we admit only those we befieve 
reliable, we cannot guarantee either the value of or the returns from securities; neither does 
this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND SOUTHERN RURALIST 
Raleigh, N.C. Atlanta,Ga. Birmingham, Ala, Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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BY 
NESCO 


BAKES . ROASTS 





FRIES ° 


BOILS 


COOKS EVERYTHING 






* 
Approved by 


Hou ok copied 
institate 





Positive Burner Regula- 
tor—a new feature— 
ivesevery degree ofheat. 
cee blue-gas flame 
makes direct contact with 
utensil, Dubl-Hot burn- 
ers give extra heat. Rock- 
weave Wicks, non-burn- 
able and long lasting. 























KEROSENE 


yuatekly ana a low cost 


Nesco for Cooking Every Day im the Year 


No. 650 De Luxe Range—finished in 
ivory, green and black—five burners— 
three of which areextralarge Dubl- -Hot— 





la: 


Be as 


N° every ‘woman can enjoy all of the advantages of 
the most expensive cooking equipment every day in the 
year, at very low operating and maintenance cost. Nesco 
Kerosene Stoves and Ranges bake, roast, fry, and boil per- 
fectly. They cook everything quickly, easily, economically, 
no wood to chop, no heavy fuel to carry, no ashes. 

With a Nesco you can have a modern, clean, restful 
kitchen. Our new models bring style and beauty to every 
kitchen — finished in delicate pastel shades of sparkling 
enamel, they are easy to clean. 

There’s a wide range of new models to fit every cooking 
requirement. They are priced far below what their appear- 
ance and performance lead you to expect. 
Nesco Co-operating Dealer will be glad to show them to you. 


The nearest 


Tune in on Nesco Weekly Radio Programs— 
Watch for your Station Announcements 


NESCO 


De Luxe ——- 
STOVES AND RANGES 


pred Get-Acquainted Offer! To show you the sterling quality of our new Royal White Enameled Ware, we 
gladly send you a beautiful covered Utility Boul —. many uses —regular 50c value—for only 20c in stamps 


Co., 





hg Write for one. National E g & St 


277 North 12th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconain. 





cpt NEW BURBANK TOMATO 


First Crop’. 


We sold 100.000 
3 pkts. for 2ic, 7 





FARMS SEED CO., 





pkts. 


es last year. 


LUTHER BURBANK’S NEW CREATION 
e.. 5 Burbank’s wonderful genius has created a tomato that from 
seers ented in open ground, BEARS FRUIT EARLIER THAN 


. Burbank himself makes the remarkable statement that 
‘‘a second crop of tomatoes has been grown from the Seed of the 
A. I. Root, editor of Bee Culture, states that he 
planted Burbank Tomato Seed when his other tomato plants 
were budding, yet his first ripe tomatoes came from the Burbank. 
Besides being the Earliest Tomate in the World the Burbank is 
also Blight Proof, a big bearer, very solid and of fine flavor. 
000 package 


Pkt. of 60 sceds for 10c. 


or 50c, or 15 pkts. for $1.00. 


217 STATE ST., 


WESTPORT, CONN. 





Save Your me fsere 


Invented 
by John Bean 
in 1884 










SPRAYERS 


Put a new 1931 High-pressure BEAN Spcayee i in your 
d and protect your crops from pests. AN is 

ane ahead in p oath and construction. Fw imal 

imken Tapered Roller Bearings, Eccentrics instead of 


Send for 1931 
Bean Catalog 


Cranks, Automatic Lubrication, Indestructible Porce- 
lain-lined Cylinders, Trouble-less Ball Valves, De- 
pendable Pressure Regulator, Slow-speed Pump without 
stuffing-boxes or stuffing-box troubles, and many other 
improvements. 

BEAN Little Giant Duplex Sprayer 
A remarkable low-cost power 
outfit; 6 gals. a minute at 300 
Ibs. pressure, sufficient to do 





te trae 4 with a spray gun or 
~ 


rods. All BEAN 


"BEAN All-Purpose Sprayer 

Designed for high-pressure 
spraying of potatoes, celery, 
grapes, etc. Quickly converted 
into an orchard outfit. Ca- 
pacity 6 to 7 gallons per 


minute. 
Write for new BEAN Catalog 


« 





JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. 
Division of Food Machinery Corporation 
65 Hosmer Street 

Lansing, Mich. 


127 W. Julian Street 
San Jose, Calif. 


FREE TO YOU 
man BITTROITIT. Cat 
Better Gardens 


more than a million 
American Homes 


This great 156 page book, with 


f illustrations, many in 


ever. 


Pate. pi will help you make your 
better than 


en better 


SEED AND NURSERY STOCK 


Everything 
gardens, 


Serdens. andscapin 
garden subject. 30 pages 
idance to 


oearly e 


for rock gardens, annual 
erennial gardens, rose 


and help on 


of pone ters ive gu 


65 years ,oane 
We'll _— it 
HE 





success, 
rience behing this book. 
you but costs you nothing. 

gladly... just oddrens- 
IN - BRAD COMPANY 





Crop’’ 





BOX 199 


To introduce to you our Northern Grown, “Sure- 
Live Seeds and Plants we will mail you 


seeds of Condon’s Giant Ev Ever- 
bearing Tomato and OUR BIG 





moe ROCKFORD, 


CONDON N_BROS., 5 Seedsmen 


re SLLINOIS 











“We Play With the Toys 
We Have” 


By MARTHA I. McALPINE 


ae A group of grown-ups who were dis- 
cussing the drinking and immorality, 
the lack of ambition, and boy and girl 
martfiages among the high school age in 
a certain community, a visitor made this 
meaningful remark, “Well, you know, we 
play with the toys we have!” 

The group for a minute was silent with 
dismay. 
nothing to do or no training for the use 
of leisure time supplied those young peo- 
ple by the community? Were sex and 
whiskey the only “toys’’ which the com- 
munity supplied ? 

As the group went its separate ways I 
thought of the social life for 
young people in another 
community with which I am 
familiar. Here also there 
was little recreation pro- 
vided for the young folk ex- 
cept walking, riding, and 
courting. 

To this locality moved a 
family whose home became 
a blessing to the adolescent 
boys and girls, as it was 
their gayest, happiest gath- 
ering place—and indirectly 
because of this, a boon to 
the community. It gave this 
group a chance to gratify the fundamen- 
tal desire of their years for frequent 
companionship, foolishness, and fun to- 
gether under wholesome and_ friendly 
supervision, 

In the same locality there were other 
adolescents not so fortunate. They did 
not belong to so congenial and compact a 
“gang,” possibly because for one reason 
they had no such happy club house. There 
was no home in their circle to which a 
noisy group of chattering high school 
youngsters was welcome. A few of these 
boys knew and enjoyed the sensation of 
“carrying their liquor” well and thought 
it manly to have achieved skill in this 
line. Their social environment, too, prob- 
ably served as a hotbed for forcing emo- 
tional maturity too early, as they were 
losing interest in school and in further 
formal education. 


What can we grown-ups be thinking 
about when we do not plan our lives, our 
homes, and our communities so that this 
fundamental and normal urge of young 
people to be together can be gratified un- 
der conditions that are wholesome? 


Contrast the two homes mentioned. In 
the first, the grown-ups not only welcome 
but enjoy the groups; there are music and 
occasionally dancing, checkers, dominos, 
anagrams, rook, and other card games; 
the kitchen is ustially ready for candy or 
sandwich making and there is a tennis 
court. The second home must be kept 
spotless for grown-up company; any card 
game, even one so innocuous as “Old 
Maid” is considered sinful; there’s noth- 
ing to do, and if you do that it’s wrong; 
the young folks are too much bother. 


Yet, the homes which are willing to en- 
dure no inconvenience or deprivation to 
promote the social growth and education 
of their young people would probably 
vote for prohibition and insist on pro- 
hibition enforcement; no doubt they 
would approve the building of bigger and 
better jails and even be willing that the 
state’s appropriation to the reformatories 
and juvenile courts be increased. 

In addition to serving as an informal 
meeting place for “the crowd” the home 
has the opportunity of teaching the social 
graces through actual practice to its chil- 
dren in formal entertainments. The art 
of being a skillful and charming host or 





Was it possible that there was- 





hostess is not so easy to attain that it 
does not require considerable practice. 
To be free of self-consciousness and 
timidity in a group of one’s peers is so 
great an advantage to any human being 
that it should be one of the goals in child 
training. 


With our newer knowledge of child 
development, we begin to arrange the 
environment in infancy and the pre-school 
years so that the child may be free from 
this handicap to its success and happi- 
ness, and we wish to make opportunities 
even if it is occasionally at the expense 
of our own time and effort to afford him 
necessary skill in livine hap- 
pily with his fellow men as 
he grows into adolescence. 


The Gentle Art of 
Eating 


By C. A. LEWIS 
Agricultural College Editor, 
Lexington, Ky. 

ARGARET W. Blair’s 

article on “The Gentle 
Art of Conversation,” in the 
issue of November 1-14, and 
a new Kentucky College of 
Agriculture circular entitled 
The Family Meal Hour have all but in- 
spired me, a mere food consuming man, to 
devote a whole sermon to the subject, 
“The Gentle Art of Eating.” 


I might add that the experiences of half 
a life (only half I hope) with a lot of 
wolf-like men, not to’ mention women, at 
the table also had something to do with 
the aforesaid é@mspiration. 

I realize that eating is a primitive in- 
stinct that men and women must hold to, 
but I cannot see for the life of me why 
this should be any excuse for wolfing 
down our food and growling and snarling 
at one another at the table. The table 
should be a place where all troubles are 
forgot, at ledst for the time of the meal; 
a place for rejoicing, cheerfulness, grati- 
tude, and thankfulness. 

“Hold your horses, take your time,” a 
man with a 44-inch middle called at the 
table where a bunch of. greedy males 
were exercising their cave-like manners. 
Of all idiotic things it is rushing at the 
table, in this day of much talk about what 
to do with our leisure time, and seven 
hours of work five days. in the week. Of 
course I realize these short hours and 
week end pleasures are not meant for ‘us 
farmers. But still, all have time. to eat. 





Miss Florence Imlay, the author of 
The Family Meal Hour, has a lot of fine 
suggestions about sociability at the table, 
table setting, table service, afternoon teas, 
decorations, and other technique of the 
mechanics of eating. At the end she lists 
hints or suggestions well worth our con- 
sideration. 

For instance there are 13 points in good 
table manners which parents should teach 
children. But the joker is that parents 
themselves should know and heed them, 
before cautioning Mary and John) about 
taking small bites, chewing: slowly and 
quietly, eating with fork and spoon and 
cutting with the knife, tilting dishes, 
combing hair, and a few more vicious but 
common table habits. Another good list 
of suggestions is called “Hints to’ the 
Guests.” 


Climb Down Our Ladder 

Solution to North-Winds: 1, North; 2, 
Worth; 3, Worts; 4, Words; 5, Wards; 
6, Wands; 7, Winds. 
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15 quarts of roast, 15 quarts of stew, 8 
quarts of chili, and 5 quarts of soup 


Over 17 Tons of Meat Can- 
ned in Southeast Arkansas 


By MAE BLAKELY 
District Agent, Arkansas Extension Service 


HE 20 county home demonstration 
agents in Southeast Arkansas have 
supervised the canning of over 17 tons of 
dressed meat since the last week in Au- 
gust, when the severe drouth threatened 
the winter meat supply. 


In order to save the limited feed sup- 
ply for the stock cattle and avoid the 
selling of beeves at a sacrifice when the 
drouth ruined pastures, the agents ad- 
vised their farm families to put their 
beeves in cans. Realizing that meat chill- 
ing facilities would be necessary to suc- 
cessful meat canning in warm weather, 
they arranged meat canning centers in 
their counties which provided a means of 
chilling the meat overnight, and equip- 
ment for canning in quantities. They 
rearranged their regular schedules, some- 
what, in order to supervise this work, 
and as a result, 231 beeves, 1,292 cull 
chickens, and 23 hogs have been canned. 


This meat weighing 34,317 pounds 
(over 17 tons of dressed meat) is worth 
$9,248.50 canned. On foot it was selling 
for 2 cents per pound. These demon- 
strations have reached 166 communities, 
supplying canned meat for 2,449 people 
in farm families and were attended by 
3,343 people. The home demonstration 
agents are training leaders from these 
counties to carry on this work and super- 
vise beef canning in the homes of their 
respective communities, now that the 
weather is cold enough to do the “chill- 
ing.” 

The meat canning centers have been lo- 
cated in various public buildings. In 
Bradley County, Miss Helen Griffin, 
home ‘demonstration agent, was given the 
use of the American Legion Hut for a 
center, and in Cleveland County Miss 
Mary Boothe set up equipment supplied 
by the bankers in a room adjoining her 
office. In Drew County Miss Mabel 
Kitchings has been supervising the work 
in the Baptist Orphanage basement 
where equipment provided by the county 
and the Monticello Chamber of Com- 
merce was set up. In this center, 40% 
beeves, 65 chickens, and 4 hogs, or 8,286 
pounds of dressed meat has been canned. 


A number of plantation owners are 
equipping “canning kitchens” on their 
plantations, and leaders who have been 
trained by the county home demonstra- 
tion agents will supervise the work. The 
Valley Plantation Company in Drew 
County has such a kitchen equipped, and 
Mr. Williams, plantation manager, has 
arranged a schedule for the Negro fami- 
lies living on the plantation to do their 
canning, Three Negroes have been trained 
to do the work. Mr. Williams supplies 
them with cans, and the Negroes who do 
the work will be paid in canned meat. 
Twenty or more Negro families will be 
supplied in this way. Mr. Williams real- 
izes that fresh meat in the diet helps to 
prevent pellagra, 


This meat canning work has just be- 
gun and will be carried on far into the 
winter months, to prepare a supply of 
fresh meat for the spring and summer 
months. A factor that adds to the pop- 
ularity of this phase of home demonstra- 
tion work is the palatability of the canned 
meat. 

A seven-months-old beef-was recently 
canned at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Loy 
Boydell, Ashley County, which yielded 8 
quarts of steak, 10 quarts of hamburger, 
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Every time you grow 100 
bushele of corn you take 
away almost 150 Ibs. of 
nitrogen. Sulphate of Am- 
monia returns nitrogen back 
to the soil in a form readily 
available to the plants, 


e RADIO: 


Follow your favorite 
station program for The 
Arcadiane sponsored by 
The Barrett Company. 
Stations: KTHS, WAPI, 
WBT, WDBJ, WDOD, 
WFLA, WHAS, WIS, 
WJAX, WJDX, WMC, 
WPTF, WRVA, WSB, 
WSM,WSMB and WTOC, 
Alco every evening over 
WLW. 


NITROGEN 
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“The larger the amount of 
Ammonia (nitrogen) applied. 





IHERE’S sound advice to corn growers 
in this recommendation from the 
Georgia Experiment Station. 

A high-nitrogen complete fertilizer costs 
but little more than a low-nitrogen fertilizer 
but the increased yield it brings more than 
pays for the difference. 

At planting time use a complete fertilizer 
containing at least 6% nitrogen. Then, 
when the corn is knee-high, side-dress with 
100 to 150 Ibs. of Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia. This supplies an extra amount 
of nitrogen when the growing crops need 
it most. 





the greater the increase in yiel 


Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia has a 
guaranteed analysis of 20.56% nitrogen, 
all quickly available. It’s dry and free- 
running and may be obtained in even- 
weight, moisture-resisting, triple-protected 
bags—100 Ibs. for convenience; 200 Ibs. 
for economy. 

Your fertilizer dealer has Arcadian Sul- 
phate. Order your supply... now. 


The @urile Company 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Ga. Norfolk, Va. San Francisco, Calif. 
New Orleans, La. Montreal, Que., Can 


ARCADIAN 


uv. $. 


PAT. OFF. 


SULPHATE ./AMMONIA 


is the GROWTH ELEMEN As essential as sun- 


shine to growing 


crops. Be sure your crops get plenty of nitrogen, both in the complete 
fertilizer at planting time and as top-dressing during the growing season. 








Read the baby chick advertisements in this issue. 
breeds offered through both our classified and display columns. 


You will find all of the leading 
Please mention our 


paper when writing. 
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or 
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0 makes No. 1 and No. : 
ot 2 are with ess than 3% variation | $ OUR 0 ie Shite Se 
from Government sizes. Culls and dirt are | $ postage paid upon receipt of $1.00 for 
Omit at the same time. one 3 year subscription to this paper. 
It grades 75 to 500 bu. per hour, depending on the model. (Your own or a friend’s subscription.) 


Will not bruise or injure even green stock. All cuts and diseased 
stock can be picked out easily when equipped with Roller Picking 
Table, which automatically turns potatoes over. 


Quick-change attachment Se changing bette in tess then s minute to arade 9 tit 
ferent anal weioty Of potatoes. ‘Machine stopped without shutting off motor. F ‘Ned Birmingham, Ala. - 
be replaced without stopping machine. > Enclosed find $........ for which please 
> sth overload power machines. Boggs Graders do the manual laborof3te5men. $ send the enclosed subscription and 


Priced at $49.00 and up. Write for free catalog. 


Corp. 46 MainSt., Atlanta, N.Y. | 3 
Factories: Atlanta, N. Y., Detroit Lakes, Minn, 
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You can always find a use for $ 
this handy flashlight — night 
trips to the barn—’possum and 
coon hunts—trips in the auto. 
Stop blundering around in the 
dark — let this useful light 
guide you. You'll find a new 
use for this flashlight every 
night in the week. It’s just 
the right size to be handled 
easily and gives a good strong 
light. Yours without cost! 
Send for it today! 








-—— oo MAIL TODAY — — — — — 


Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist, 


send the flashlight to ‘ 


PERRES F kiicds nosvccdvedsdecdunesnebebhnest 
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FREE/ 
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and DIRECTIONS* 


for making i 


SWEET PEAS Yq 


HERE'S aspecial offer from Den- 

nison: Mail the coupon and we 
willsend FREE thesecret of making 
flowers so perfect they seem freshly cut from 
the garden. This free offer includes complete 
materials for a bouquet of colorful sweet peas. 
You willlearn thesecretso quickly you will want 
to go right on making gorgeous roses, gold- 
en jonquils, flaming poppies—more than 60 va- 
rieties in all. Make them to decorate your home, 
for club and school, as gifts, to sell. Complete 
Dennison supplies can be had at department 
and stationery stores and many drug stores. 
Mail the coupon now—and let us include some 
~ the ¢ other her tempting booklets listed below. 


—— 


- DENNISON’ 'S, D Dept. B-75 

62 East Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free instructions and 
complete materials for making Sweet Peas. 





NI das ees sv aon ws 


Street or R. F.D..___- 


RN Pa Soi on ns Ol 
Why not let us include some of these Dennison books? 
Check those you want and enclose proper amount. 


~---CrepePaper Flower M aking 10c_.. Sealing Wax Craftl0ec 


~---Party Table Decorations 10¢ _Novelty Delis {Free 
a---Weaving Paper Rope 1c __. Waxed Pond Lilies (Free 
~.--CrepePaper Costumes 10¢ ____ Cellophane Flowers ( Free, 


































BEST BY TEST SEEDS 
PESTS 


Try Sample Lot Free 
Send 10 cts, for Packing and Postage 
20 Packets.-Fresh- ‘ae | Seeds 10c. 























PA ,EY, Curled ONION, Red 

CABBAGE, Ball Head PAneNI P tesanty 

CARROT, Half Lone RADISH, toons 

CELERY, Winter SPINACH. Summer 

Ererharaace: | TOERrO Pura 
4 r 

WATERMELON SEED BOOK FREE 


Also 7 Beautiful 
PINKS, 75 Sorts FLOWER RS 


een, 
ress 
MIGNONETTE 600 Flowers Mized 
All Above 20 Packets sailed for only 10 cents 
Deposit Seed Co., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 


25 Summer Blooming OXALIS Bulbs I0c. 








ay SHUMWAY'S 


Good Seeds 


produce Vegetables and Flowers 
of Superior Quality 
New crop, tested seeds, grown from the finest 
selected stocks—sure, vigorous producers. For 
61 years Shumway’s Seeds have been sold at 
reasonable prices and have always given the 
‘desired results. Extra packages sent free for 
trial with each seed order. 
FREE—Write today for large illustrat- 
ed catalog of vegetables and flowers. 
R. H. SHUMWAY 

139 &. First St. Rockford, Hl. 


QUILT PIECES 


ects caeoee Prints, ai! hams, Per. 
EQuats ABOUT ee vos ae 2S wien SF atieenee 
Eee "rs ye bao : mina, he @nia post when slivered. 
ib. ase (about 15 700) yds.) % sis ole’ paseae! 


@0c. 4-tb. bundle $1.38, 
4. B. SUPPLY CO. Dept. 29, 

















e685 OLD PLANTATION 
SEASONING 


Makes Sausage 
Taste BETTER! 


LISTEN FOLKS: 
be Here’s the good 
old Country Sausage seasoning you’ve 
been looking for! Just one whiff starts 
your mouth watering. One taste calls for 
the second helping of sausage flavored 
with Legg’s Old Plantation Seasoning, 

A complete blend. Sealed in flavor-tight bags 
ready to use, Nothing to add. Very economical. 
Just sprinkle a over amount of meats called 
for and grind; no mixing; no weig 
ing. Makes sausage look bot - 
ter, keep better and taste 

























No. 25 bag to season 25 lbs. 
of sausage and, Farmer's 
Hand Book on Home Meat 

Curing. 
A. C. LEGG PACKING CO. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Dest. “a” 























SINCE THE CEILING 
Is LOW AND 
WINDOWS SHORT, 

NO VALANCE IS USED. 
VERTICAL LINES 
GIVE HEIGHT. 








UCH of the charm of a room de- 

pends upon the window treatment. 
Beauty begins where the light comes in 
and it is here, to the window, that your 
eye is first attracted when you enter a 
room. 

Simplicity is always the evidence of 
good taste, preferring the things most 
appropriate and those which meet the 
needs of daily living. Curtains soften 
hard lines and break the monotony of 
flat surfaces. If the room is simple it 
calls for simple window decorations. 


To be useful, curtains must not con- 
ceal attractive views, prevent adequate 
ventilation, or shut out too much light. 
They should soften the light entering the 
room and break the severe lines of the 
window casing. A careful choice of tex- 
ture and color will link together the fur- 
nishings of the room. The individuality 
of the home maker is expressed very 
strongly by her methods of curtaining 
her windows. The treatment of the 
windows marks a house from the outside 
and may make or mar the interior. 

Uniform curtains throughout the house 
make a harmonious whole from the out- 
side and suggést quiet simplicity within. 
It is also more economical. But since 
each room stands for a special purpose 
it is somewhat 
difficult to choose 


—Courtesy Bureau of Home Economics. 


By? NELL PICKENS 


a small ruffle. Gingham, chambray, scrim, 
unbleached muslin, gay cretonnes, feed 
sacks dyed an appropriate color, or any 
material simple in design and easily laun- 
dered is suitable for the kitchen. 


Dining Room and Living Room.—The 
dining room and living room are general 
purpose rooms, belonging to each mem- 
ber of the family, and in constant use. 
The window decorations should be restful, 


. pleasing, and should help create an at- 


mosphere of cheer and happiness. Glass 
curtains and side hangings are appropri- 
ate and attractive. 

The glass curtains made of cream 
scrim, voile, a good quality net, theatrical 
gauze, or other thin weaves, soften the 
light entering the room and are always 
in good taste. Color may be added in 
the side hangings. If the walls are plain, 
the draperies may be figured. When 
walls are figured, plain draperies are 
needed. 

Bedrooms.—The bedroom is primarily 
a place to sleep. All furnishings should 
be simple and easily cared for. This calls 
for simple window treatment. Perhaps 
the most popular and attractive type of 


> 


What Do Your Windows Say? 


Are They Gay and Piguant, or Stern and Disapproving? 


curtain is the ruffled one. It may be 
made of dotted Swiss, muslin, voile, 
scrim, or other thin material easily laun- 
dered. Glass curtains, cream or ivory in 
color, are generally best to use. The 
light coming through is softened, bring- 
ing with it a restful, satisfied feeling. 
There is a glare about white that makes 
it hard to use in room decoration. Un- 
necessary hangings in the bedroom are 
dust catchers, and for this reason it is 
well to do without them. Crisp curtains 
are usually all that is necessary to make 
the windows of a bedroom attractive. 


Suggestions for Window Decorations. 
—The size and shape of the windows, the 
character of the light that they get, the 
color of the walls, rugs, and furnishings 
must be considered in selecting the 
draperies and curtains. 

If the room is small and there are two 
or three windows adjoining each other, 
drape the windows as if they were one. 
If the windows are separated by a wall 
space. drape them separately. 

The more windows a room contains, 
the more cheerful it is.. If windows are 
extremely small, they may be made to 
seem larger if the curtain rods are ex- 
tended on each side of the window and 
the drapes hung so that they will not 

overlap the glass 
at all. The win- 





a type of curtain 
suitable to all 
and not lose the 
individuality of 
the rooms. 


The Kitchen.— 
The kitchen, be- 
ing the work- 
shop of the home, 
calls for air and 
light. Elaborate 
curtains are out 
of place. Unless 
there is a strong 
glare coming 
through the win- 
dows, glass cur- 
tains are unneces- 
sary. Color may 
be added by the 
use of side hang- 
ings and the ap- 
pearance of the . 
room is soften- 
ed. The rod be- 
tween the hang- 





dows play a very 
important part in 
making the room 
really beautiful. | 


To make the 
window appear 
larger, the- side 
draperies may be 
placed as far out 
on the wall as nec- 
essary to correct 
the proportion. To 
make a window 


narrower, they 
are hung over the 
window. Length 


is given by the 
use of stripes and 
by extending the 
draperies. The 
window is short- 
ened by the use 
of a valance, tie- 
backs, and by 
having the side 











ings might be 
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CRISS CROSS CURTAINS OF 


—Courtesy U. S. D. A. and Texas Extension Service. 
DO’TED SWISS ARE ATTRACTIVE IN THIS BEDROOM 


draperies apron 
length. 
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A Bedtime Story 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


Peter Rabbit Is Followed 


ETER RABBIT knew that he was 

being watched and fdr once he was 
glad that it was so. He wanted to be 
watched. He wanted his neighbors to 
become so curious that they would 
watch him so as to try to find out the 
secret they were sure he had in the Green 
Forest. It was all a part of Peters’ 
plan to get even with them for teasing 
him so when he had first told about the 
strange song in the Green Forest. 

So it was that very early one morning, 
just after jolly, round, bright Mr. Sun 
had kicked off his rosy blankets for his 
daily climb up in the blue, blue sky, 
Peter left the dear Old Briar-patch and 
scampered lipperty-lipperty-lip across the 
Green Meadows. He was headed straight 
for the Green Forest. Sammy Jay, who 
was on his way to the Old Orchard, saw 
Peter coming. Sammy hid in the top of 
a pine tree to watch. 

“Now what has got into Peter Rabbit 
to send him over here at this time of 
day?” muttered Sammy. “This is the 
time when he should be getting home to 
the dear Old Briar-patch, not leaving it. 
I will just keep an eye on Peter and 
see what he is up to.” 

Almost the same thoughts. were pass- 
ing through the black head of Sammy’s 
big cousin, Blacky the Crow, who had 
been flying over the dear Old Briar- 
patch just as Peter left it. Without a 
sound Blacky wheeled in the air and 
headed back for the Green Forest. He 
hoped Peter hadn’t noticed this, but Peter 
had and had chuckled as he ran. He had 
caught a glimpse of Sammy Jay, too, 
and he guessed that Sammy was watch- 

















“Now what has got into Peter Rabbit to send 
him over here at this time of day?” 


ing him. When Peter passed a tree on 
which Drummer the Woodpecker was at 
work looking for borers and saw Drum- 
mer suddenly lean forward to watch 
him, Peter chuckled more than ever. 

At length Peter reached the big old 
stump where he was in the habit of meet- 
ing Whitefoot the Wood Mouse. White- 
foot was nowhere in sight so Peter hid 
under a little hemlock tree and sat down 
to wait. He didn’t have to wajt long. 
Blacky the Crow flew to the top of a 
tall pine tree not far away and began to 
caw in his usual morning manner. Not 
once did Blacky appear to look toward 
Peter’s hiding-place, but Peter felt sure 
that Blacky knew just where he was. 


A moment or so later Sammy Jay ap- 
peared quite as if he had nothing in par- 
ticular on his mind and had merely wan- 
dered that way. Then Drummer the 
Woodpecker landed on the old stump and 
began industriously to look for borers 
and grubs. He was followed by Yank 
Yank the Nuthatch. Soon Tommy Tit 
the Chickadee arrived. ~Each appeared 
to be intent wholly on his own business, 
but Peter knew that that business just 
then was to try to find out what had 
brought him, Peter, over there. Peter 
chuckled, but no one heard him chuckle. 


Presently Whitefoot the Wood Mouse ing, plaiting, cording, shirring, or trim- 
appeared on the top of the old stump. mings. 


He passed the time of day with Drum-| 
mer the Woodpecker, Yank Yank, and! 


: Tommy Tit, but he kept a watchful eye 
on Sammy Jay and Blacky the Crow, 
especially on Blacky. He suspected that, 
a breakfast of tender wood mouse would 
not. come amiss to Blacky, and in this he 
was quite right. 

Peter poked his head out from under 
the little hemlock tree and then hopped 
out in the most matter-of-fact manner. 
Whitefoot nodded and disappeared. Then 
from an old log half hidden in the bush- 
es there came a little warbling song. 
Everyone stopped what he happened to 
be doing and sat perfectly still to listen. 

(Copyright by T. W. Burgess) 





Aunt SHet Says 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“I hope none o’ these tattlers and tale- 
bearers get to the new preacher before I 
get @ chance to tell him the straight o° 
things.” 

“A woman don’t love a man she can 
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what perfection 
Calumet'’s 


Double-Action 
brings to baking 


Hor, tender muffins — that men rave 
about and gobble up. Golden brown cakes 
—with an unusual delicacy, a smoothness 
of texture that makes you proud to cut 
them. 

That’sthekind of perfection Calumet’s 
Double-Action brings. Extraordinary 
perfection !Suchsure, easy baking success 
that women everywherearetalking about 
Calumet—praising it to the skies—ask- 
ing their friends to try it. No wonder 
Calumet is the largest-selling baking 
powder in the world to-day. 

How does Calumet’s wonderful Double- 
Action work? Like this: in the mixing 
bowl, the first action begins. It starts 
theleavening properly. Then, in the oven, 
the second action starts. It carries on the 





trust too much. It’s like havin’ on a hat 
you know no other woman would have.” 


“Havin’ a separate phone costs more 
than bein’ on a party line, but I reckon I 
save the difference by not burnin’ so many 
wictuals,” 

* * * 
“ WASN’T much disappointed when I 
seen Clara May’s new husband, be- 
cause I’d heafd different women say he 
was ‘sweet’ an’ ‘perfectly darling.’ 

“It sounded like they was describin’ 
something gooey with whipped cream on 
it, an’ that’s what he reminded me of. 

“T don’t know what the human race is 
comin’ to, but I know what’s causin’ it. 
Nature keepé things balanced, like night 
an’ day, winter an’ summer, peace an’ kin 
folks; an’ when the women started tryin’ 
to be men, there wasn’t nothing to do but 
turn the men into females. 

“They’re gettin’ femaler ever’ day, an’ 
it won’t surprise me any time to see ’em 
wearin’ high heels an’ powderin’ their 
noses in public. 

“When I was a girl a man wore some 
kind o’ whiskers or else shaved blue, an’ 
he gnawed off a helpin’ o’ plug tobacco 
before he pulled his pants on in the morn- 
in’. He sung bass an’ had hair on his 
arms an’ gripped a pipe in his teeth an’ 
you could tell him in the dark by the 
smell. 

“Now they’re -vearin’ silk pajamas 
with little flowers on ’em, an’ havin’ their 
nails polished, an’ eatin’ sticky things 
with a little toy spgon at the drugstore, 
an’ using words like ‘chic’ an’ ‘sweet’ an’ 
‘charming,’ an’ they even snore tenor. 

“I reckon nature knows best. They’ll 
make cute little wives for these new he- 
women.” 


A Lesson in Stitches: 
RUNNING STITCH 

















2 ess A NING Stitches are good on parts 
where there is little strain, for tuck- 





leavening. Up!...up!...it keeps raising 
the batter and holds it high and light. 
Yourcake bakes beautifully, even though 
you may not be able to regulate your 
oven temperature with utmost accuracy. 


SEE CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION 





ist ACTION 2no ACTION 


Make this test — See for yourself how 
Calumet Baking Powder acts twice to 
make your baking better. Put two level 
teaspoons of Calumet into a glass, add 
two teaspoons of water, stir rapidly five 
times and remove the spoon. The tiny, 
fine bubbles will rise slowly, half filling the 
glass. This is Calumet’s first action—the 
action that Calumet specially provides to 
take place in the mixing bowl. 

After the mixture has entirely stopped 
rising, stand the glass in a pan of hot water 
on the stove. In a moment, a second rising 
will start and continue until the mixture 
reaches the top of the glass. This is 
Calumet’s second action—the action that 
Calumet holds in reserve to take place in 
the heat of youroven. Makethistest to-day. 
See Calumet’s Double-Action which pro- 
tects your baking from failure. 


© 1931, a. F. conr. 





Marion Jane PaRKeR 
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Pure! Economical! All baking powders 
are required by law to be made of pure, 
wholesome ingredients. But not all are 
alike in their action nor in the amount 
that should be used. And not all will give 
you equally fine results in your baking. 
Calumet is scientifically made of exactly 
the right ingredients, in exactly the right 
proportions to produce perfect leaven- 
ing action—Double-Action. 

Enjoy new baking triumphs—try 
Calumet. Remember to use only one 
level teaspoon to each cup of sifted flour. 
This is the usual Calumet proportion 
and should be followed for best results— 
a splendid economy!.. Mail coupon for 
the wonderful new Calumet Baking Book. 
Calumet is a product of General Foods Corporation 


FREE| 


NEW CALUMET 
BAKING BOOK 









CALUMET 


The Double-Acting Baking ‘Powder 


Prog. F. 2-31 


c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 





Street 





City. 


Stara 








Fill in completely —print name and address 
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‘SAFE (5 
FOR ee 
LUMBAGO 


Prompt relief from 
COLDS, HEADACHES, 
LUMBAGO, NEURITIS, 
NEURALGIA, SORE 
THROAT, RHEUMATISM, 
ACHES and PAINS 








DOES NOT HARM 
THE HEART 


BAYER 


ASPIRIN 


Accept only “‘Bayer” package which contains proven directions. Handy 
“Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets. Also bottles of 24 and 100—AII druggists. 





Advertising has aroused farm women and city women alike to a realization of what the 
new inventions can do for the home. It is advertising that has told the advantages of gaso- 
line engines and electric motors until these have completely replaced the old-fashioned tread- 
wheel on the farm. It is advertising that has made quantity production possible, and with 
quantity production has brought cheaper, more popular prices for quality products. Adver- 
tising has done much to make life on the modern farm so ideal, 











QUALIFY FOR THE OPPORTUNITY 
TO WIN $700.00 








; MHE hut is about to start. The hounds have sand Dollars to be paid in 10 equal first prizes. 


been unleashed and are impatient to pick Each one $600.00 or a brand new Chevrolet 2- 


aa up the scent. Somewhere in the pack are two door sedan, the latest 1931 model, with many 
_ dogs exactly alike—identical to the eye in size, extra prizes of $100.00 each—you can win one by 


pose, markings on the legs, bodies, heads and being prompt—making a total first prize of 
tails. How well developed are your powers of $700.00 cash if you prefer. In addition to the 
observation? How. quick is your eye? Can first prizes there are dozens of other well chos- 


ch find the twin dogs? It will cost you noth- en prizes which will be given to the winners in 


m to try for the Grand Prizes which will be this unique ‘‘advertising-to-the-public” pro- 
warded according to the contestants’ stand- gram. Duplicate prizes will be awarded in case 
ings when the fmal décision is made. of ties. Solutions will not be accepted from per- 


~ “If you can find the twin dogs send the num- 80ns_living in Chicago or outside of the U. S. 
‘ bers together with your name and address, A+ Mail your answer today. 

Then, we will give you full instructions about 5 ; 
‘how you may win an equal share of Six Thou- Room 110, 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


W. C. DILBERG, 














\Ne w Designs for Spring 


Prints Are Favored Fabrics 
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or cotton materials, 
14, and 16 years. 


pets and a closing shaped in pointed outline are 
interesting features of design No. 7084. The waist 
@(_ is semi-fitted and finished with a narrow shawl col- 
Jar. Plain or printed crepe, linen, shantung, or 
cotton materials are suitable. The pattern is cut in 


eS and additional fullness 
a is created in the skirt 
x by a flared godet’ in- 
ig serted in the front. 
5 ike Crepe de chine in print- 
ay 
6” ed or pastel shades, 
we linen, or cotton prints 
Ss would be lovely. De- 





en embroidered in small blue dots is combined with 
plain linen in this most attractive frock for~ the 
growing girl, No. 7099. Or the dress may be made 
of one material, such as crepe de chine, wool crepe, 


This popular school or play frock with bloomers, No. 7074, is becoming 
to the small girl and is easily laundered. Inverted plaits in front and gath- 
ers in both front and back furnish fullness, and contrasting collar and cuffs 
supply a note of accent. This dress may be made of cotton prints, pongee, 
gingham, or linen. The pattern is cut in 3 sizes: 2, 4, and 6 years. 


5 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. 

Made with or without 
long sleeves, No. 7090 is 
a charming frock for 
slender figures. Length- 
wise inverted tucks 
achieve a fitted effect 


>4q signed in 3 sizes: 16, 18, 

7 and 20 years. 
? Dots are important 
oy this season, whether in 
, the weave, embroidered, 
or eyeleted. White lin- 








7099 


Designed in 5 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 








cents. 


Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. 
15 cents each. For other patterns, send for our new Spring Book of 
Fashions, containing designs for Women, Misses, and Children. Price 15 


S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Pricé 




















For Cottons or Silks 


OUND yoke portions, lengthened over the front in panel effect, hold 
R the full skirt and sleeves over the shoulders in this simple frock, 
No. 7072, for the little girl: Dimity, cotton prints, China silk, or crepe 
de chine are suggested materials. The pattern is cut in 5 sizes: 6 months, 
1, 2, 3, and 4 years. 
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An excellent model for the new cot- 
ton prints is No. 7064, and one that 





iV te the growing girl will find much com- 
4 VLYIVIV TY) fort and pleasure in. The dress is in 
"4 d¥iviVivt qy one-piece style with plait fullness at 
AUVAV LIN 4, the sides and also in the flare godets, 

Ni viviay Yi + with a narrow belt holding the full- 
rT VIVINIViNI ness at the waistline. Cotton prints, 

A YAN IA we checked gingham, linen, and printed 


silk are suitable materials. The pat- 
tern is cut in 5 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14, 
and 16 years. 
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PMV LE This very pleasing model, No. 7062, 
SSAA may be made with or without the 
YAY LV) VAY. bolero, and the draped yoke, another 
WAVY IVEY important style feature, may be of 
th iI iV . the same material a. a * seeks or of 
contrasting material. rinted crepe 

u ty yids in a new shade of brown with rust 

py WE colored crepe for the yoke is suggest- 

A Ni r ed for the frock as pictured in the 

} yu VINNY BV) small view without the bolero. Trav- 
i WIVY Wi el print or Canton crepe is suggested 
i AN iv for this model if made with the bo- 

ity Thvayy (erg AN lero. Silk or cotton tweed, shantung, 
YAY YI VAV LY ¥ and printed linen are other suitable 
v4 ¥ fy I materials. The pattern is cut in 5 

L i sizes: 16 and 18 years for misses, and 


36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure 
for ladies. 


— 





7062 








Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 
15 cents each. For other patterns, send for our new Spring Book of 





Fashions containing designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15c. 
oe  — 
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your child’s COUGH or COLD 
Try this milder “‘counter-irritant’”’ 


OOD old Musterole now made mild- irritant’’ — not just a salve—it pene- 
er for babies and small children. So trates and stimulates blood circulation, 
pleasant to use and so reliable—ap- helps to draw out infection and pain. 

ply Children’s Musterole freely to the af- That’s why this famous blend of oil of 
fected area once every mustard, camphor, men- 
hour for five hours. thol and other helpful in- 
That’s the safe, sure gredients, brings relief 
treatment that millions of naturally. 
mothers and leading doc- Keep full strength 
tors and nurses recog- Musterole on hand for 
nize and endorse. adults and Children’s 
Musterole gets action a Musterole for the little 
becaues it is a “‘counter- MILD tots. 


CHILDREN’S 








WHEN FOOD 
SOURS : : : 


Sweeten the Stomach 
instantly 


Acid 
'NDIGESTION 
" R STOMACH 

CoTARTBURN 


ONSTIPATION 
GAS, NAUSEA 














About two hours after eating many 
people suffer from sour stomachs. 
They call it indigestion..It means that 
the stomach nerves have been over 
stimulated. There is excess acid. The 
way to correct it is with an alkali, 
which neutralizes many times its 
volume in acid. 

The right way is Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia—just a tasteless liquid; 
pleasant, efficient and harmless. But 
it kills excess acids. It has remained 
the standard with physicians for more 


than 50 years, and is standard today. 

It is the quick method. Results 
come almost instantly. It is the ap- 
proved method. You will never use 
another when you know. 

Be sure to get genuine Phillips’ 
Milk of- Magnesia prescribed by phy- 
sicians for over fifty years in correcting 
excess acids. 25c and 50c bottles—any 
drugstore. The genuine is always a 
liquid—never made in tablet form. 
Look for the name Phillips’ on wrapper 
and bottle. 


APPLE IREES.>% | FEATHER BEDS 


Blood Red and Yellow Delicious. Cherries, plums, pears, ate roa 
Sottag Na berets a! fers 


ow, 
ome F 
Berries, nuts, grapes, 3c. Ornamentals, etc, Catalog Free. eee ey 
Depend on getting a square deal when you order from an 


8c. 
TENN. NURSERY CO.. Bex 22 CLEVELAND, TENN. 
Advertiser in The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist. 


ents New Iron Invention / 
Cuts lronin? Timeln Half 
Easy To Make up to $100 A Week 


Just send your name and address and I'll show you how you can make 
amazing profits, up to $5000 a year. My new “Diamond” Self-Heating Iron is fairly 
sweeping agents into fortunes. Every homea prospect. Housewives can’t resist it. 
it ends household d Makes ironing day delighttully easy 
asant. No hot fires, no heavy, hot handled fiat irons to carry. No tiresome walking. In- 

u amaz' comfort in any room or out on 

You sim bern oy and take orders. No delive Pocke 








You Can 

















ring. t your fits at once. 
one week. Leach, Wis., made $12 In two cso ou can do it, 


Beats Electricity or Gas-Cheaper to Operate . 






The “Diamond” Self-Heating Iron gives all the conveniences 
of electricity or gas without the annoyances, and at less cost. No hose 
attachments, no cord to bother with. Costs only one cent to do 
the average weekly troning. one iron needed. Burns gasoline or kerosene. 
‘Absolutely dependable. Lasts a lifetime. Guaranteed. 
IT OFFER Write at once for complete 
particulars. Ifurnishevery- 
you how to start earning firstday. Noexperience 
Work full or spare time—make up an hour. New 
make it easy—no capital needed—no Investment. Exclusive gay ones A 
chance of a lifetime if you are ambitious to make money fast in a business of 
yourown. - Send for free catalog and full details. Write teday. 
AKRON LAMP CO., 622 Iron St., Akron, Ohio 
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RICH IN 
NOURISHMENT 














































“COMPLETE IN 


VITAMINS” 








Save the cost of Cod Liver Oil. This fine 
old chick food, rich in all the nourish- 
ments, is processed with an abundance 
‘of Sunshine Vitamin D . 


Money can’t buy, and _ science 
can’t make a better starting food 
for chicks. Pratts costs no more 
than any good food. The differ- 
ence in cost between it and the 
cheapest and poorest food is but a 
fraction of a cent per chick. 

Write us for the name 
of your nearest Pratt 
dealer so you can re- 
serve a season’s supply 
now. He can also supply 
an all-mash starter and 
oes food, if you pre- 
e 


It takes more than animal products, 
grain, and minerals to make a baby 
chick food. The magic spark that 
enables a chick to assimilate these 
body-building foods are the vita- 
mins! 

With Pratts a new phrase has 
been added to the old 
one “rich in nourish- 
ment.’’ The new 
le hrase is ‘“‘complete 
in vitamins.” It has a 
deep significance. 

Chic s must have 
Vitamins A and B in 
order to assimilate 
growth and weight 

om feed, and to resist 
disease. And D, the 
the anti-rachitic vita- 
min, must be fur- 
nished for chicks to 
assimilate those foods 
that prevent leg weak- 
mess, crooked bone, 

r frame. 

That’s why Pratts process the 
“original baby chick food” to make 
it complete in vitamins. Now chicks 
are sure to get ogee growth- 
promoting nourishment from its 

ound hulled oats, dried butter- 
milk, cooked wheat, sterilized bone 
meal, ground whole-corn, wheat 
middlings, ground millet, rape, 
alfalfa leaf and blossom meal. 

It also takes extra minerals to 
build their bodies quickly, strongly, 
on a solid foundation for future 
health and long egg production. So 
a full supply of calcium, phosphates, 
magnesium for muscle, phosphorus 
for feathers, are all present in this 
splendid starting food. 


ise fo lat Gaal Fe vs ta lta 0 tin hay 










rit. 

We call your attention 
to two other feeds handled 
by the dealers: the 
splendid Pratt 
Broiler mash, 
and the standard 
buttermilk growing 
mash that gives 
such remarkable 
results. 


The Poultryman’s Vitamin Guide— 


F a 


A complete answer to lots of questions. 

Here’s authoritative information in handy 

chart form sent free and postpaid on re- 
uest. Pratt Food Co., 124 Walnut St., 
hiladelphia, Pa., Dept. 55. 


Name 





Town 





R. F. D State. 









For This sue, Uncle Fred Hunts Up 






A Good Poultryman 


By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


Basia is a very opportune time to give 
some thought and consideration to the 
poultry industry, because there is noth- 
ing that gives the farmers any quicker 
returns on the investment than poultry 
or a greater net return on a small outlay 
of cash, 

It is true that both chickens and eggs 
aré cheap, but so is every other farm 
product. The era of high prices is gone 
and has left an awful wreckage in its 
wake. Now our farmers must cease try- 
ing to quit every feature of farming as 
soon as the prices decline. They must 
now learn to handle their business better 
and keep the over- 


how anyone has made money and is still 
making money even in these strenuous 
times should prove of unusual interest. 
Recently I was down at Thomaston in 
Upson County and was talking to Wal- 
ter Black. 

I have known Walter Black for over 
twenty years. I knew him when he rented 
land. He started out with the idea never 
to go to town without something to sell. 
For twenty years he has made a trip 
twice a week among the occupants of the 
cotton mill village to sell them vegeta- 
bles, milk, butter, chickens, and eggs. He 
would credit any of his regular custom- 

ers from one pay 





head expenses down 
to the minimum. 
Cheaper production 
must be the watch- 
word of every farm- 
er who would suc- 
ceed. 

I have always 
been deeply inter- 
ested in poultry so 
when I saw that 
The Progressive 
Farmer and South- 
ern Ruralist would 
have a special poul- 
try issue on Febru- 
ary 1, I began to 
think how I could 
get some practical 
information that 
would prove really 
worth while for the 








day to another. He 
said to me: “You 
know I have aver- 
aged selling in this 
way over $1,000 a 
year for twenty 
years. Until these 
hard times when the 
cotton mills have 
been running on such 
short time my loss 
in the twenty years 
was only $3.75 and 
even now it is less 
than $20.” 

This is wonderful 
but shows what a 
good man can, do, 
Mr. Black has rear- 
ed a fine family. He 
has two or three 
daughters who have 
married well and one 








farmers’ _ attention. 
So, I went down to 
Barnesville, Ga., and 
out to see S. H. Bush who has been keep- 
ing 1,000 White Leghorns for egg pro- 
duction for several years. 

Every spring Mr. Bush buys 2,000 
baby chicks and out of these raises his 
1,000 pullets for the next year’s layers. 
Mr. Bush has been a successful poultry- 
man and his experience has taught him 
that if he would have any clear money 
he must grow the major portion of his 
feed supply. This past year he tried 
kafir corn and sunflower seed. His sun- 
flowers did well but the drouth cut his 
kafir corn yield very much; still he is go- 
ing to try it again this season. He will 
plant some early and then some after his 
wheat crop comes off. He has ten acres 
of wheat sowed for his chickens. 


Our Southern farmers Will have to re- 
duce the cotton acreage and sow more 
feed crops—not to sell on the market 
but to sell through poultry and livestock. 
Any farmer can make a living and some 
clear money who will keep from 100 to 
200 hens and grow the wheat, corn, kafir 
corn, and sunflower seed to feed them. 
It is a pity to see our farmers’ depend- 
ence upon cotton, to see how few have 
any real knowledge of the many feed 
crops they cai grow, to see how little 
they know about successful poultry rais- 
ing or of the raising and handling of 
hogs and cattle. But this much is cer- 
tain, as Darwin says, only the fittest will 
survive, So if you want to win any de- 
gree of success as a farmer, you must 
branch out into lines of farming other 
than cotton growing and learn how to 
grow the many food and feed crops that 
can be handled on the farm to advantage. 


One Georgia Farmer Who 
Is Still Making Money 
T THIS time when so many of our 


farmers are called upon to change 
their method on the farm an example of 








| | PRATT Buternilh BABY CHICK FOOD 


¢ ComPLeTE IN VITAMINS @ 





FOUND AT LAST—THE TURKEY NEST 


son now at the Tech 
College in Atlanta. 
He has a two-horse farm rented out and 
has reserved six acres for himself to 
grow his vegetables. From this six acres, 
his poultry yard, and from his three or 
four cows he will still sell his $1,000 
worth of produce. 

Of course, every man hasn’t the turn 
that Walter Black has, but any farmer 
can get more money out of his poultry 
and truck crops than he has been get- 
ting. He can sell more of them to his 
own family table and to the town folks 
as well. One great curse of Southern 
farming is the lack of proper attention 
to the garden and truck crops. As I 
travel over Georgia I am amazed at the 
neglect given to the garden on the aver- 
age farmstead. It is rare to see anything 
in the garden after the spring planting is 
over, when the garden should furnish 
food every month in the year. 

Money is scarce—it will not be so easy 
to command the cash for several years at 
least, hence you should begin to grow 
more foodstuff at home and some can 
learn to sell it as.Walter Black has done 
for twenty consecutive years. 


All Enjoy the Mystery 


N HUNDREDS of thousands of South- 

ern families now one of the most puz- 
zling questions is, “Who murdered Alma 
Brent?” There have been many guesses 
but we are ready to wager that 90 per cent 
of them are still wrong. It is a baffling 
mystery. “Friday the Thirteenth gets 
better,” says a letter this morning from 
Kentucky. And in the same mail F. M. 
McDonald of Norton, Va., writes, “Of 
course it does not tell how to shear sheep 
or how to milk cows, but it takes one’s 
mind off the heavy part of our work for 
a few minutes.” 

If you have not started the story you 
can do so even now by reading the intro- 
duction at the beginning on page 12. 
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I See by the Ads 


GOT a letter here from a fine little 
girl which it seems enjoys readin’ my 
pieces in the paper. I thought maybe you 
all might like to read this letter and see 
' . how it is my pieces 
is liked by the little 
folks just as well as 
the big folks. It 
ain’t everbody can 
write pieces that in- 
terests old folks and 
young-uns too. Take 
the editor of this 
paper for instance, 
He’s aeducated man 
and most of us 
BILL CASPER grown folks can un. 
derstand at least a 
part of most anything he writes. But 
how many nine-year-old girls beg their 
mammas to read them to sleep with what 
he writes? Just read what Lona says 
about my pieces :— 








January 16, 1931, 
Dear Uncle Bill:— 

I am a little girl 9 years old. I go to school 
and am in the third grade, I live on a farm, 
I sure do enjoy reading your piece in The 
Progressive Farmer. I always look for your 
piece in the paper. I get my Mother to read 
it to me when I go to bed at night. I wish 
the paper would come every day. If you 
answer this letter I will write a long letter 
next time, 

With love to you and Aunt Martha, 

Goodby, Lona Ree Yerby. 

Lona, I sure am proud to hear from 
you. I ain’t been gettin’ so many letters 
since I been writin’ my pieces about 
Canada on account of I reckon I’m about 
the only one down here as has been to 
Canada and wouldn’t nobody as hadn’t 
been there know what to say about it if 
they was to write to me. With you in 
the third grade it won’t be long now till 
your mamma won’t have to read to you 
like she don’t have to write letters for 
you no more. I hope you always like my 
pieces and I hope you start readin’ the 
ads right away. It’s a fine way to learn 
things. 

Speakin’ of the ads I hope everbody 
will take a good look at this paper. I 
like it, I.see it’s got a lot in it about 
chickens. That ought to suit the women 
folks. Then again I think a lot more 
about chickens myself nowadays than I 
used to. I see by the papers where a lot 
of men folks has just about quit farmin’ 
and gone to raisin’ chickens. I reckon I 
ought to look into that. It may be the 
work is lighter. Then I can see a ad- 
vantage in it that the women folks can 
kinder take care of things when a fellow 
ain’t feelin’ right peart which with some 
men might get to be right smart of a 
habit under them circumstances. 

I see by the ads though a right smart 
that ain’t about chickens. On one page I 
see where this paper is givin’ away a 
flashlight which I’m writin’ them to send 
me Mine today, where another fellow has 
rigged up a trick to sort out potatoes (he 
ought to get a patent on that), and an- 
other cut his corn down and set it up in 
whoppin’ big shocks in the field. I don’t 
believe he pulled fodder at all. He says 
it was the fertilizer which made such big 
corn, 


About the first thing I seen when IT 
opened this paper was where some fellow 
had gone to blowin’ stumps. I reckon he’s 
bought a bigger mule and has got to 
make room for him to get about in the 
field when plowin’ time comes. 


I see by the ads in this paper where 
Henry Grady has got his piece in again. 
This time he seems to be tellin’ us how to 
keep them we owes money to from pes- 
terin’ the life out of us. His last piece 
was so good I think I’ll try readin’ this 
one too, 


This paper has got so many good things 
in it it looks like I can’t write about all 
of them. You'll just have to turn through 
and look at the ads and then when you 
get through writin’ letters for what you 
want you can go back and see what the 
editor put in. Yours truly, 
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“Royster FIELD TESTED FERTILIZERS 


—for cotton 


There'll be profitable cotton crops grown 
this year—just as in years past—regardless 
of bad weather, weevil or other woes. And 
the planter who uses Royster fertilizer gives 
his crop a_much better opportunity than the 
man who takes chances with less effective 
plant food. For example, J. J. Mason writes 
from Baileyton, Ala.: *. . . this is the first 
year I have used Royster fertilizer since com- 
ing to Alabama, and I have the best cotton 
~crop in my community or that I have seen 
anywhere else this year. Used Royster’s 
3-10-3 and will make 20 bales on 20 acres 
in spite of the dry weather. Royster fertilizer 
has never failed me in making a crop.” For 
nearly 50 years Royster fertilizer has been 
making profitable crops. Always in good 
mechanical condition; thoroughly blended; 
well aged. Get Royster in full-weight bags 
from your dealer. 
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“Royster FoR CORN 
“, .. after harvesting truck crops, planted corn. Yield 
50 bushel or more per acre. Royster’s the best I’ve 


ever used.” : ‘ 
B. W. Mathis, Jr., Crystal Springs, Miss. 


‘Royster FOR TOMATOES 
“, | . under an acre of tomatoes the past season I used 
800 pounds of Royster’s 3-10-3, and I picked about 
400 crates. I shall insist upon Royster’s in future.” 
S. M. Thomas, Gatesville, Miss. 





Royster €or PEANUTS 


‘““There’s no doubt about Royster’s . . . got 90 bushel 


per acre ... could not expect a better crop.” 
W. O. James, Tarboro, N. C. 





Tuerre’s prorit for you in Royster Plant Food 








* _ ALONE RE OEE LEOPOLD ETE 
WORTHY OF ITS NAME 


To bear the name “VULCAN,” a disc harrow must be 
good. Extra heavy, one piece angle steel frame; steel 











5 Big Magazines $ 
1 Yr. for Only 


Y renewal one year subscription 
our new or abort 


stub pole forms rigid center brace; center foot lever zines you select and return coupon 
¢ works dead furrows, ridges, uneven ground; below with only $1.00 and you will receive 
foot lever locks pressure release (no springs); all five 2 
stronger scraper frame with flexible spring One Be 
steel scrapers; heavy end draft bars; high, Renewal Subscriptions Will 
trash-free lever draft bars; non-stretching steel Extended 


axles; two, three or four horse hitch. Here is 
the deep cutting, fine pulverizing, light draft 
disc, with long lasting electric_ heat treated - 
discs you will be proud to own and recom- 
mend to your friends. 


Other VULCAN tools Southern 
planters are proud to own: Walking, 
sulky and tractor plows; disc, spike, 
spring tooth harrows; planters; 
cultivators; drills; seeders; fer- 
tilizer distributors; sprayers; 
pumps; pulverizers; stalk cut- 
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ters; trucks; rotary hoes and pig ye ais 
ea a b f 1 cs 
efore you buy any farm tools The 
DMO BARROW : write us for catalog, : R 
Heat Treated price and nearest Birming 
*Disce dggier’s name. I enclose $1.68 for my eelection of the above 
magazines. 
FARI fl TOOLS, Inc. Name .........055 ochnbecdnnbect iasccualic sveea 








Vulcan Plow Division, Dept, 56, Evansville, Ind. 
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BILL CASPER. 
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It will pay you to give your tobacco an extra 
chance by using a fertilizer containing 8% or 
more potash at planting. Extra potash can also 
be used as top-dressing—100 pounds of sul- 
phate of pot- N.v.POTASH EXPORT MY.., Inc. 


ash per acre. of Amsterdam, Holland 
740 Hurt Building - Atlanta, Georgia 


Extra POTASH PAYS Extra Cash 





‘Satisfaction for 
20 years” squirrels and all pests 


: leave your cornfield se- 
; verely alone, if you treat 
1 —writes W. C. Nash, Mt. Kisco,N.Y- your seed oe with 
H “Crows did not take a stalk this Stanley’s Crow Repel- 
season,”” reports R. O. Miller, Lucas, lent just before planting. 
Iowa. ‘Works fine in the corn planter. 

Impossible to get 2 grains to stick to- 


Yet it is not poisonous. 
gether,” says Eli W. Meyers, R. D. Large can, enough for 2 bu. of seed- 
No. 1, Doylestown, Pa. 


corn (8 to 10 acres) $1.50. Small size 
With a successful record of over 20 


can $1.00. If your hardware, drug, or 
seed store doesn’t have it in stock, 

years behind it, Stanley’s Crow Repel- 

lent is the one sure cure for crow 


order direct. ‘Money Back’’ guaran- 
tee. Address The Cedar Hill Formulae 
troubles. Not only crows, but moles, 
Be sure you get 


STANLEY’S 
CROW washers a 











Mail bi nll Classified Ad 


Spring is almost here.. Seeds, plants, 
baby chicks, hatching eggs will sell 
9 readily during March and April. 









Your ad should start in our March 1 
Get your share of this business. 


MAIL YOUR AD TODAY! 


issue. 














The Young Folks 


Achievement Club Members Win Special Awards . 


© 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


CHIEVERS among achievers are the 
twelve boys and girls who have been 
chosen as the most outstanding Achieve- 
ment Club members in 1930. The Achieve- 
ment Club requirements make for all- 
round development and every winner of a 
Certificate of Achievement has grown in 
mind, in body, and in spirit. The final 
winners were chosen from those who in 
addition to having won their Certificate of 
Achievement, submitted an essay on 
“What the Achievement Club Has Meant 
to Me.” My hearty congratulations go 
not only to the prize winners and-all who 


earned their certificates but to every 


* | member who achieved something definite 


last year. 

Tell your friends about the club. Show 
them the application blank on this page. 
And if you didn’t win your certificate in 
1930 then write for the new 1931 outfit— 
and step out. 


Now for the winners. First place went 
to Ruby Nicholson, formerly of Texas but 
now a resident’ of Mississippi; second to 
Archie W. Doub, Yadkin County, North 
Carolina. The ten winners of $2 each were 
Grace Fletcher, Durham County, N. C.; 
H. Blair Gordon, Bedford County, Va.; 
Frances Jean Irby, Spartanburg County, S. 


C.; Ora Turner, Lawrence County, Tenn. ; 
Anne Allene Benton, Coweta County, 
Ga.; Archie L. Lee, Clinton County, 
Ky.; Helen Peters, Jefferson County, 
Ark.; Edna Berry, Franklin County, 


Ark.; Wanda Suggs, Bladen County, N. 
C.; Douglas Lee Hinton, Gonzales Coun- 
ty, Texas. Ruby Nicholson’s “My Trip 
to the Mt. Vernon of Texas,” and Afchie 
Doub’s “Historic Place in Yadkin Coun- 
ty, N. C.,” were deciding points in win- 
ning for them first and second prizes. 


A Success Talk for Boys 


this issue a 
Farmer and 


(it is a privilege to have in 


message to our Progressive 
Southern Ruralist boys from former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, David F. Houston. Mr. 


Houston was born in North Carolina and was 
educated in South Carolina and at Harvard 
College. He served for some time as president 
of the A. & M. College of Texas, and later of 
the University of Texas.) 


HE same qualities which make for 

success in other businesses are essen- 
tial for successful farming. Among them 
I should mention: (1) honesty,(2) a spirit 
of careful inquiry, (3) teamwork or co- 
Operation with neighbors both in produc- 
tion and marketing, (4) industry, and (5) 
perseverance. Unquestionably, the farm 
boys who have made fine records in all 
parts of the country have revealed these 
qualities and will continue to manifest 

















By Marguerite Sweat, age 17, Volusia Coun- 


ty, Florida. 
them in their larger activities as mature 
farmers. 

The farm boys have demonstrated. that 
they have exercised intelligence and 
foresight in soil building, in the discrimi- 
nating use of fertilizers, and in the em- 
ployment of approved agricultural meth- 
ods. Their plans, made two or three 
years in advance, to build up the land, 
have revealed unusual forethought. Every 
boy who has made his demonstration of 
good farming is not only helping himself 
and his family but is. also serving his 
community and his state. He has fur- 
nished valuable object lessons. To the 
great army of farm boys who are ac- 
tively studying and practicing improved 
methods of production and demonstra- 
tion, the South will look in no small 
measure for the further rapid advance- 
ment of its agriculture. They must help 
to make agriculture profitable and rural 
life comfortable, healthful, and attrac- 
tive. D. F. HOUSTON. 





Second prize in the drawing contest, won by 
John G. Stevens, age 17, Horry County, Ss. G. 
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Dear Uncle P. F.:— 


Sincerely yours, 


approval and support. 





ACHIEVEMENT CLUB ENROLLMENT BLANK’ 


(Send your application to Uncle P. 
Southern Ruralist, 


I want to become a member of the Achievement Club for boys and girls. 
I’m going to be one of those who do things in 1931. 
my membership card and full tnstructions about the club soon. 


AddreSS... 00 ecceccesrsccecesssceess 
One of my parents has signed below as evidence that I have their 


(There are no membership fees of any kind.) 


F., The Progressive Farmer and: 
at nearest office) 


Pll be looking for 


Birthday......... 


























Cotton and Corn Contests for Georgia 
Future Farmers 


Won by William Brown and Alvin Nichols 
By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


. M. SHEFFER, state supervisor of 
agricultural education, and T. H. 
Bonner, state manager of the Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda Educational Bureau, 
have announced the winners in the state 
three-acre corn and cotton contests for 
Georgia vocational boys, as follows :— 
First prize in the cotton contest, $100: 
William Brown, Lumpkin. William’s av- 
erage acre yield was 525 pounds. The 
total value of his crop was $202.50 and 
the net profit per acre was $27.35. It 
cost William 7.6 cents per pound to make 
this cotton. He applied 850 pounds of 
4-12-4 at planting and 200 pounds’ nitrate 
of soda per acre 
as a_ side - dress- 
ing. R. L. John- 
son is William’s 
teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture. 


ee 


Second prize 
$75; Emory Harts- 
field, Lumpkin. 
Yield per acre 520 
pounds, Total net 
profit on three 
acres $80.32 with 
an average cost 
per pound of 7.7 
cents, 





ment where there are thousands of 
chicks in the brooder houses. It was a 
liberal education, 

From Milam we drove to the White 
Belt Dairy where we had lunch, In- 
formation concerning the individual rec- 
ords of the cows in the herd was given 
us. Chemical and bacterial analyses as 
well as tuberculin tests were explained. 
We saw the modern equipment for han- 
dling the milk, and learned how certified 
milk is cared for in a first-class plant. 

We visited the farm of the Dade Coun- 
ty Agricultural School and inspected the 


tomato, bean, and potato projects. We 
went through the 
horticultural de- 


partment of the 
school and saw the 
slat house, the 
rockery, the open- 
air theater, and the 
fish ponds. 


Then the fun be- 
gan. We hada bas- 
ketball tournament 
in which the Home- 
stead school car- 
ried off the honors. 


A perfect day was 
brought to a per- 


Third prize $25: 
Clifton Edward 


WILLIAM BROWN AND ALVIN NICHOLS, STATE 

WINNERS IN THE GEORGIA THREE-ACRE COT- 

TON AND CORN CONTESTS FOR VOCATIONAL 
BOYS. 


fect close with a 
banquet in the 





Adams, Hartwell. 
Clifton made 518 
pounds of lint per acre on his three-acre 
project. His cost per pound was 7.6 
cents. E. H. Thomas is his vo-ag teacher, 

First prize in corn contest, $100: 
Alvin Nichols, Epworth. His teacher 
is L. E. Cox. Average acre yield, 92 
bushels per acre. Cost per bushel, 31 
cents. Total value of crop, $276. The 
fertilizer which Alvin used was 200 
pounds of 4-10-4 per acre at planting; 
100 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre as 
a side-dressing, and two tons stable ma- 
nure in the drill rows. 

Second prize $35: Dannie Driggers, 
Brooklet. He produced 273 bushels on 
three acres at an average cost of 30 cents 
per bushel. 

Third prize $15: Albert Clifton, Brook- 
let, 245 bushels at an average cost of 31 
cents per bushel. E. W. Graham is the 
teacher of vocational agriculture in the 
Brooklet High School and supervised 
the project work of these two winners in 
the state-wide corn contest. 

The crops grown in these contests were 
projects of high school boys studying 
vocational agriculture. The prizés were 
awarded by the Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
Educational Bureau of Atlanta an¢d New 
York. 

The contest will be continued during 
1931-32. Every vocational boy in Geor- 
gia is eligible to enter both the corn and 
cotton contests. 


Field Day for Florida 


Future Farmers 
By JAKE ALLABEN 


‘Fae Lemon City chapter of the Future 
Farmers of Florida recently held a 
field day at which the Redlands and 
Homestead Chapters were guests. Many 
of the fathers of the boys were presnt. 

At 10:30 one morning we left the 
school to visit the Milam Dairy. It is a 
wonderful plant. We learned from Mr. 
McDonald the type of dairy cows they 
want and the way in which they care for 
their calves. We saw the poultry depart- 


Dade County 
School cafeteria. 
Here after a fine dinner we had talks 
about Future Farmers and farming. The 
field day had been a great success. 





An Interesting “Swap” 
By J. W. LOCKE 

HE vocational home economics and 

agriculture teachers at White Plains 


-High School, in Calhoun County, Ala- 


bama, for two weeks recently had an 
exchange of classes. The boys studied 
foods, table manners, table service, pur- 
chasing home supplies, and cooking. One 
section of the girls studied poultry as 
related to the farm home, both as a food 
supply and source of farm income. The 
other. section studied home gardening 
with special reference to production of 
vegetables for home use. With both boys 
and girls as much of the actual practice 
was given as possible. 


-A Good Shop Job 
By JOE W. STONE 
HEN school opens in the fall at 


the Shelby County High School, 
Columbiana, Alabama, the boys in the 
vocational agricultural classes visit the 
junk dealer to buy scrap iron to be used 
in the farm shap. The class spends one 
period going through the junk heap get- 
ting out such iron as wagon tires, buggy 
tires, bolts, nuts, rod iron, magnets, auto 
springs, and such farm implements as 
section harrows, turnplows, disk harrows, 
planters, mowers, hoes, plows, Georgia 
stock feet, and other farm implements 
that can be repaired at a small cost. 


On our trip last fall we found a sec- 
tion harrow with the teeth and a few of 
the bolts and braces missing. We were 
able to purchase it at a small cost. After 
carrying! the implement to the farm shop 
we calculated the cost of repair. It was 
necessary to order a few of the missing 
parts while others were constructed by 
the class. After replacing all broken 
and missing parts and painting the har- 
row, the total cost was $3.50. It is esti- 
mated that it is worth from $8 to $10. 








The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co, 


AGRICOS 


ay 
as 





BOOSTS BOTH YIELD AND QUALITY: (As left) Mr. 
F. M. Formby, Piedmont, Calboun Co., Ala. used “AA 
QUALITY” Fertilizer on 22 acres of cotton and averaged 
409 lbs. of lint per acre at a cost of 5¢ per lb. (Sept. 25, 1930) 


L$ MOP Wage 0 ® 





“How I Grell 
My Cotton 
for 5% a Lb.” 


Wis cotton prices are low 
the grower must protect 
himself by growing his cotton at 
the lowest possible cost. Read 
how Mr. F. M. Formby, of Pied- 
mont, Calhoun Co., Ala., met this 
problem last season, Here is his 
letter: 


“For many years I have tried, by 
improved farming methods, good 
seed, and good fertilizer, to reduce 
the cost of raising cotton through 
increased yields. 


“Last season I used ‘AA QUAL- 
ITY’ Fertilizer under my crop and 
am convinced that the fertilizer, 
plus good cultivation, increased 
my yields, thus increasing my 
profits per acre. Had it not been 





$133-4) .41 PER ACRE FOR FOBACCO! | Mr. 
H. Clements, Rt. 2, Lumber City, 
Ga. grew an coonage of 1,045 lbs. of 
tobacco per acre with “AA QUALITY” 
Fertilizer on 8 acres. His crop brought 
$133.41 per acre in 1930. (Aug. 26, 7930) 


for excessive rains and heavy boll 
weevil damage, my crop would 
have easily averaged over a bale 
an acre. As it was, “ve of my 
field I made about 1% bales to 
the acre. 


“My average cost was cut to 5 
cents a pound, and the quality of 
the crop was so good that I sold 
for planting purposes my entire 
crop of seed.” (Sept. 25, 1930) 


This letter isn’t exceptional; we 
have hundreds like it from cotton 
planters throughout the South. 
What does it mean? Simply Low ¥ 
that by using enough of the right 
kind of Fertilizer you can increase 
your yield per acre and thereby 
lower your cost per pound to a 
point where you can show cone 
sistent profits on your crops, 


Use the best fertilizer you can 
obtain, and use enough of it. 


AGRICO for Cotton is made of 
carefully-selected plant-food ma- 
terials which supply the crop with 
all the usual elements as well as 
extra elements which have a favor- 
able effect upon crop yields and 
crop profits. The extra care with 
which AGRICO is made, the extra 
plant-food values which it con- 
tains—these are the factors re- 
sponsible for the extra profits ob- 
tained with AGRICO. There is a 
brand of AGRICO for every crop. 


Find out for yourself how much 
AGRICO can reduce your costs. 
Keep a record. We have made it 
pe A by providing a new crop-cost 
method, so simple that anybody 
can use it. Ask your dealer for 
a copy. 


233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
First National Bank Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 


Makers of “AA QUALITY” FERTILIZERS 
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Figure Femce Cost by the Year 















































































Only Rich Farmers 
Can Afford Cheap Fence 





And they won’t have it—because if they had been easy-going about the 
quality of their fence, they wouldn’t be rich. Dixisteel fulfills every require- 
ment of good fence. It’s as strong as careful manufacture can make it—full size, 
extra strength Open-hearth steel wire containing everything such steel should 
contain—with hinge joint construction, four com- 
plete wraps of wire at every joint. A special gal- 
vanizing process encases the strong wire in a thick 
armor of rust-proof pure zinc that will not crack 
or peel off under any climatic conditions. Wavy ij) Sa F 
tension curves every six inches allow for expansion i ‘ cpraiT ae 
and contraction under heat and cold. The four- “it Better Fences M? 
wrap hinge joints keep the wires from slipping. ; Better Farm, b 
But they do more than that. When pressure is 5 bop Fence 

applied to the fence, it is absorbed by the hinge 

joints and when the pressure is removed the fence 
springs back into its original trim and true shape. 
Dixisteel is made in the South for use in the 
South. There is an 
authorized dealer near 
you. Make his store 
your fence headquar- 
ters. Any further in- 
formation you want, 
we will gladly furnish, 
without charge. 


DIXISTEEL| 


ant 


FENCE 





ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY -- ATLANTA, GA. 


You’re paying for fences, why not own them? 
) If so, read the advertisements in each issue 

LOOKING FOR BARGAINS? of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND 
SOUTHERN RURALIST. Many manufacturers are offering merchandise at lower prices than 


have been quoted in recent years. Your dollar will now buy more than in 1929 or 1930. Spend 
it wisely by demanding advertised products. . 


Planet Jr. 
.. the right way 


to HOE! 


Try this Planet Jr. No. 17 Single Wheel Hoe 
down a row or twoand you will wonder how 
you ever put up with the old, slow, tedious 
hand hoe. 


See how quickly and cleanly the sharpened 
6-inch hoes clear out the weeds and do light 
cultivating. How the tempered teeth make a 
thorough job of deeper cultivating, leaving 
a rich surface mulch. Then you have a handy 
plow with real landside for loosening the 
soil, furrowing or hilling. With Planet Jr. No. 
17 Single Wheel Hoe you get better, 
cleaner, easier hoeing and cultivating 
than ever—in one-fourth the 
time of hard hand work. Cer- 
tainly, it’s the right way to hoe! 


of 66, 


Planet Jr. No. 17 $775 
Single Wheel Hoe 
ro + 
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lete with j 

(Slightly “more «west of Mississippi) 

Ifyour dealercannot supply, 
write us. 

Send the coupon NOW 


We also make the Planet Jr. Garden Tractor. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. Dept. 46-C 
Sth & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me the information checked: 














(J Planet Jr. Catalog of Farm ang 
Professional Garden Implements. 


(J HOME GARDENING MADE 
EASY, by Planet Jr. 
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Everybody Offers Plenty of Advice But 


What Shall We Do? 


By: M. J. FUNCHESS 


Dean and Director, Alabama Experiment Station 


T IS not a new thing for us to experi- 

ence a period of hard times in this 
section of the country. Similar conditions 
prevailed in the 90’s and at intervals from 
five to seven years since the 90’s. All of 
us remember very vividly the extremely 
hard times in 1921 and 1927. These de- 
pression periods always, follow a very 
large cotton crop or a reduced consump- 
tion of cotton which gives the same re- 
sult as an extra large cotton crop. 

Under these depressed conditions, it 
seems that everyone feels capable to ad- 
vise farmers what to do. Much of the 


advice given is good, some of it is indif-, to 


ferent, and much of 
it is bad. It is a 


or what not, must be prepared to compete 
with those who are already producing 
these commodities, and unless he can 
meet such competition, his effort:to diver- 
sify his program may leave him in worse 
condition than if he had made no change 
at all. 

Let no one jump to the conclusion that 
this is an argument against a balanced 
program. It is not such an argfiment. It 
is simply a discussion of the problem that 
any farmer faces when he attempts to 
change his program. It is hoped that this 
discussion will simply cause each farmer 


consider very carefully proposed 
changes in his pro- 
gram. 


Y 





wise farmer, there- 
fore, who knows 
which advice to 
follow and which 
to ignore. Much 
of the advice given 
to farmers is in 
such general terms 
that they cannot 
make use of it. It 
is the writer’s hope 
to present certain 
discussions in this 
article and certain 
specific sugges- 
tions, and possibly 
to follow this with 
other articles giv- 
ing as directly as 
possible sug ges- 
tions that farmers 
may or may not 
consider to be 
worth while to 
them. 








While indulging 
in this discussion, 
it may be well to 
remind all of us 
that the possible 
expansion of such 
perishable products 
as truck crops for 
commercial pur - 
poses is extremely 
limited. An exam- 
ple will make this 
clear. The total 
acreage devoted to 
cabbage production 
for city markets 
is relatively small, 
and the addition of 
a few thousand 
acres of cabbage 
may wreck the cab- 
bage market. In 
other words, it is 
impossible to use a 
large number of 








Before taking up 
any specific advice, 
it may be worth 
while to indulge in certain discussions 
that should interest all farmers and help 
them select from the great mass of sug- 
gestions offered a workable program not 
only for 1931 but for future years. 

One hears much about our one-crop 
system as being the major cause of our 
troubles. One may hear much advice re- 
garding the great benefits from diversifi- 
cation. The impression may be given by 
some advisors that if the farmer would 
simply grow a number of other things 
than those he now produces, he would be 
prosperous; but the facts in the case 
show perfectly clearly that there is no 
material shortage in the large markets 
in any of the ordinary commodities of 
human consumption .or wearing apparel. 
As a matter of fact, there is more or less 
overproduction of many farm products 
besides cotton, and the cotton farmer is 
not the only one in trouble. 

The average Southern farmer secures 
the major portion of his income from the 
sale of cotton. He is best prepared to 
produce cotton. He knows more about 
cotton production than he does about any 
other commodity. If he attempts to pro- 
duce something else, such as milk, or but- 
ter, or eggs, or some vegetable, he im- 
mediately finds that he is in competition 
with those who are already producing the 
article in question, and that the other 
fellow knows more about producing this 
particular article than he does. This ex- 
plains why some of our farmers may go 
in for hog production during high prices, 
but are forced out with declining prices. 


This point can scarcely be overempha- 
sized. Let us repeat, therefore, that there 
is no glaring demand for any agricul- 
tural commodity. The cotton farmer 
who changes his program and _ includes 
the production of miik, eggs, truck crops, 


DEAN FUNCHESS 





cotton acres for the 
production of truck 
crops without 
smashing the market for truck crops. 


Let us hasten to consider, however, the 
family needs for milk, butter, eggs, vege- 
tables, etc. There is a large and unsatis- 
fied need in farm homes of the South for 
an increase in the production for home 
consumption of such articles of food as 
have been mentioned above. One of the 
very safest changes in the program of 
any of us would be the provision for 
abundant quantities of home-grown food 
and feed crops. This idea must be sepa- 
rated entirely from the production of 
these same articles for.commercial pur- 
poses. A discussion of this general sub- 
ject may come in a later article. 

Another general discussion that is of 
vital interest to all farmers deals with the 
question of cost of production. It is en- 
tirely possible that we have spent too 
much time and effort in the past work- 
ing with programs hoping to raise the 
price of our commodities. Much of our 
public discussion deals with the low price 
of cotton and the possibility of raising 
this price. There has been entirely too 
little discussion of the possibilities and 
methods of lowering the cost of produc- 
tion. 

In the last analysis, a farmer is inter- 
ested in the profit that he can make on 
his crop. If he can make cotton for 7 
cents and sell it for 11 cents, he is in a 
safer position than if he makes cotton at 
20 cents and sells it at 24 cents. Let’s 
take a leaf from the book of the manu- 
facturers.. We never hear them com- 
plaining about not being able to get a 
high price for their product. On the 
other hand, we find them constantly mak- 
ing every effort to produce a better prod- 
uct at a lower price. The “better the 
cheaper” idea runs through much of the 


(Concluded on page 45) 













































One Gallus Departmint fer Men 
About Bill's Picture and Mr. Harshbarger’s Farming 


By? BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


] VE gota good manny letters lately ask- 

in’ how come] don’t have my picksure 
in th’ paper like th’ other edditers does. 
Well, I explained all that t’ you-all oncet. 
These other fellers has had their pick- 
sures took an’ fixed ’em up untel they 
look a heap better than they reely b’long 
t’ be, an’ I ain’t been able yit t” find out 
jest how they done it, an’ prob’ly ef I 
was t’ have my picksure in th’ paper an’ 
look as good as I reely do, it would stir 
up a lot. of trubble an’ some of these 
other edditers would git mad an’ quit. Of 
coarse I ain’t talkin’ about none of th’ 
lady edditers. I ain’t seen all of them, 
but I ain’t got no doubt but what they’re 
reely prettier than their picksures. 


1949 


That’s a rule I made a long time ago, 
an’ whenever a lady shows me her pick- 
sure, I always make out like it don’t come 
nowheres near doin’ her jestice, an’ that 
she’s reely a heap better lookin’ than th’ 
picksure. An’ I never seen one yit that 
wasn’t tickled t’? death when I told her 
that. She may make out like she thinks 
you're tryin’ t’ fool her, but right down 
in her heart she b’leeves you’re right 
about it, an’ that she’s reely a heap bet- 
ter lookin’ than she looks in th’ picksure. 
Next time you git a chanst, you jest try 
it an’ see ef I ain’t right. You got t’ be 
right p’ticklar about it, an’ ack like you 
was studyin’ th’ thing mighty keerful, an’ 
that while of coarse it’s a mighty pritty 
picksure, an’ would prob’ly suit most 
folks, you kin see where it ain’t near as 
good lookin’ as she is. I’ve done tried it 
a-heap of times, an’ I ain’t seen it fail 
nary time yit. 

But these here men, now, you can’t 
handle ’em that-a-way a-tall. You take 
Cobb, f’r instance. When he showed me 
th’ picksure he had took t’ put in th’ pa- 
per, I looked at it an’ I says, “Well, I 
kin see that that feller favers you a right 
smart, an’ I s’pose he must be’ some kin 
t? you, an’ he certn’ly is a right good 
lookin’ feller, I ain’t never heered about 
your havin’ no brother, so I s’pose it must 
be your first cousin ’r sump’n like that,” 
an’ I made out like I never did b’leeve it 
was him. 

He argued with me a right smart, but 
I jest laffed at him an’ told him he never 
was that good lookin’ an’ never would be, 
but of coarse ef he wanted t’ put his pick- 
sure in th’ paper an’ try t’ make folks 
think that was reely th’ way he looked, 


why it was all right with me, an’ I 
wouldn’t let on t’? nobuddy unless they 
jest asked me straight out. 

That’s th’ only reeson I’m_ speekin’ 
about it now, so you-all kin see that 
when you begin puttin’ picksures of your- 
self in th’ paper an’ want t’ be right hon- 
nest about it, everybuddy had orter start 
from taw, an’ git a picksure that looks 
jest ezzackly like they reely are. Ef 
they’ll all do that, I’ll git my picksure in 
th’ paper too. 

1-7 4 

I had a letter th’ other day fr’m a fel- 
ler named Mister Harshbarger, that lives 
down at Graceville, Flurridy. He writ 
me a mighty nice letter, an’ he’s jest like 
some of these other fellers, he says he 
wants t’ see my picksure in th’ paper, on 
account he’s been wonderin’ ef I’m a reel 
honnest t’ goodness dirt farmer ’r not. 


He goes on t’ tell about his farmin’ biz- 
ness, an’ I can’t quite figger out jest how 
he makes out at it, on account he says 
that he don’t plant no cotton. Says he 
raises corn, peanuts, velvet beans, an’ cat- 
tle an’ hogs, an’ after he’s done pulled 
his corn, he turns th’ cattle an’ hogs in 
his fields an’ lets ’em git fat. 


Well, what I can’t figger out is, what 
in th’ world does he. find t’ worry about 
ef he don’t raise no cotton? I never 
heered of a farmer in this part of the 
country that didn’t spend a good part of 
his time worrying’ about what th’ price 
of cotton was right now, an’ what it was 
goin’ t’ be when he was reddy t’ sell, an’ 
ef a feller can’t do that, I don’t see what 
he does with all his spare time. Of coarse 
he kin walk around an’ watch his cows 
an’ hogs gittin’ fat, but there ain’t no ex- 
citement in that, an’ it looks t’ me like a 
feller that didn’t have no cotton would 
have a heap of spare time on his hands. 


Now you take a feller that’s got ten 
’r twelve bales of cotton, an’ sumbuddy 
tells him that th’ price has gone down 20 
points that day, he kin go home and 
spend th’ evenin’ figgerin’ how mutch 
munney he’s lost, an’ how he’s goin’ t’ 
be able t’ pay his bill at th’ store, an’ 
what'll happen ef cotton goes down an- 
other 20 points next day, an’ all sech as 
that, an’ it keeps his mind occupied an’ 
gives him sump’n t’ figger on, an’ th’ more 
it goes down, th’ more figgerin’ he does, 
an’ you take it a year like this, why it 
keeps him plum bizzy. 








better time than now? 


each advertisement we carry. 


..-..baby chicks. 


Let’s Really Get Some Pure- 
bred Poultry—Now! 


ET’S realty get some purebred poultry in 1931—not just talk about it. 
; And if we are ever to make a real start in thts direction, is there any 


We suggest that each reader just fill in the blank below, put it in an 
envelope, and mail to some advertiser in The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist—and we guarantee to all our readers the reliability of 


TO THE ADVERTISER ADDRESSED :— 
I wish to get some purebred poultry of the......cccccccccenes 


and to this end I enclose $.......+...- 
= RS Pepa cockerals, 


My shipping address is....<....+.. 





.., for which please send me:—_ 


ie aa ace Sittings of eggs. 
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American 
Nitrate for 


American Soil 


Save time and make more money with 
Arcadian Nitrate of Soda. It comes to you ready 
for immediate use—ready to unload right into 
your distributor or drill. Sixty-two cotton grow- 
ers who side-dressed with Arcadian report an 
average gain of 493 pounds seed cotton per 
acre due to Arcadian Nitrate of Soda. 

Arcadian Nitrate of Soda is as typicall. 
American as Eli Whitney’s cotton gin—efhi- 
cient, economical, quick acting. It is rich in 
quickly available nitrogen (16% guaranteed) 
taken from Nature’s own source—the air— 
by modern scientific methods. It is an achieve- 
ment of American enterprise— produced in 
the South by American workmen for American 
agriculture. 

Your fertilizer dealer has Arcadian Nitrate 
of Soda in moisture-resisting, triple-protected 
bags—100 pounds for convenience; 200 
pounds for economy. Tell him you want the 
American nitrate— Arcadian. For information 
write The Barrett Company. 


Reg. US. Por. Off. by The Barrens Co 


40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. San Francisco, Calif. 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


Atlanta, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. 
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Side-dressing with Arcadian 
Nitrate of Soda at chopping 
time paye—and pays big. 61 
cotton growers report that 
Arcadian Nitrate of Soda 
netted them from $6.60 to 
$94.72 per acre additional 
profit over and above the 
cost of the side-dressing. 






The cotton gin is one of America’s 


rih awit ani 





& to eg 
ture. Arcadian Nitrate of Soda is 
another. 


Stocke of Arcadian Nitrate of Sods 

are maintained at Hopewell, Va., 

and all important Atlantic and 

Gulf ports assuring prompt service 
and shipments, 













‘AMERICAN NITRATE 
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SSP | 
for 

* Horses, Mules & Cattle- 
LICK-A-BRIK 

for Poultry— 

Owens Poultry Powder 

or Hogs— 























CHAR-MED-SAL 







MEL Live Stock Healthier 


: 
BLACKMAN’S | 


Medicated Salt Brick 


You may not be able to give your horses, mules and 
cows as good feed as you wish this year, but you can > — 
still keep them healthy and strong by feeding them 
Dr. Blackman’s Lick-A-Brik. 

It gives them the salt they need and at the same 
time kills worms and tones up their entire system. Just 
put it in the feed box. Stock lick it and like it. 


Buy from your dealer today. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or your Money Back! 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Show Folks How 
‘ toResole Shoes 
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Grains — Than Eggs and Poultry 















































































is necessary at the time of 
placing the order and the 
chicks may be delivered 
any time during the year. 
You pay the postman when 
the chicks arrive. By hav- 
ing the chicks ordered be- 
fore March Ist it is possible for Mr. Slade to 
plan more carefully his hatchery operations 
and for this reason he offers this premium. 
The Kentucky Hatchery handles fourteen 
accredited breeds. Catalog, details of this offer 
and prices on baby chicks, also on 3 and 6 
weeks old stock may be secured by writing 
Kentucky Hatchery, 252 West Fourth Street, 
Lexington, Kentucky. Adv. 





MR. D. D. SLADE 








DRUM S SOVEREIGN STRAIN 


§ SHIPPED C 0 .D 


1¢ Per CHICK oY LL 


We have MORE successful customers in 
the South ‘than any other exclusive breed- 
ing concern! READ WHAT WE OFFER: Almost a 
QUARTER CENTURY successful poultry experience and 
$70,000 poultry breeding plant! All chicks we sell pro- 
luced from our own flocks on South’s LARGEST Poultry 
Breeding Farm (320 Acres). We breed ONLY from 
world’s heaviest laying strains, pedigree records to 320 
eggs per year. Fowls bloodtested! Tancred and English 
Leghorns, Parks’ Barred Rocks, Fishel White Rocks, 
Byers’ Buff Orpingtons, Rucker Reds, Fishel B. 

C. White Wyancottes, You get Finest Laying 

food at our moderate prices. First practical 

book written for Southern poultry keepers Free! 

UM EGG FAR 
Box 102, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


- Pyles Hollywood 
WHITE LEGHORNS 


pen_ 1924-25, 5th high pen 1926-27, 9th high pen 
joes. a 7th for points and 7th for eggs 1929-30, Ala 
bama Contest. 3rd and 4th high hens 1928-29 Florida. 
Baby chicks same breeding as contest birds every 
Wednesday beginning Feb. 25, $17.00 per 100; $150.00 
1,000. 10% with order. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
cel post prepaid. 
DO YOU LIVE IN ALABAMA 
anywhere below the Mason & Dixon line? Will give 


Yoo baby chicks to first person from your state ordering 
1,000 chicks. Ask managament of the contests about 


our Leghorns. 
W. E. PYLES, MAYSVILLE, KY. 











<. 
other hatchery. You take 
loa have 30 Deys to make 
a8 represented. Leading varieties, F 
BUYING PLAN. Super-Test, Accred- 
rite for low prices and Big 
secrets, 


3 MISSOURI STATE i 
HATCHERY 
@OX 355 SUTLER, MO. 












len for’ ome, vane Fe 








cull hens which I canned when the ma» 
ket got too low. I get a good price for 



























































for Only 3‘ a Pair, INDEX 1914 
, NUM- [| oe 
Earn ro $6.00 An Hour || °&5 ae 
TO 220 21_tj| \ CHEAPER THAN 
T’S AMAZING! A lik b h: 
ly resoles shoes and meee them. pang Bn a ie ( V EGGS AND | 
nails or tools necessary. Just an old knife, Spreads like Pr () 
butter on bread. Fills in cracks and breaks, Dries hard uy , POULTRY 
and smooth over night. Wears like iron Agents clean- 200 D 
ing up. Your big opportunity. Write for details, 4 a = A 
PERFECT MFG. CO., Dept. K-580, Cincinnati, Ohle yo \ ‘ Nn “ 
5 a ¢ 
. te of i 
180 / | ‘ A 1 Fea ‘ 
/; \| \\cHICKENs |” 3 ; 
einforced je STERLING razor on 30 day trial. ‘ of ‘ 
bari eae CSR 1k BALTIMORE: MD. 160 y sw dane?” \ 
\ 
PUREBRED BABY CHIX | KR 
OFFERS 10 140 1) esas // VNU | A\ 
CHICKS ! Th Mey} 
! | / a a 
Mr. D. D. Slade, owner of the Kentucky 120 i, \ a s. 
Hatchery, at Lexington, is now offering the aa ‘ 
chick-buying public a most % d ; GRAINS, \ \ 
attractive offer in order to ; J y, \ 4 \ 
encourage early ordering D> i f 
of baby chicks. On all or- 100. , — \ 
ders placed previous to AVERAGE 1910-1914 = 100 
March Ist he will add 10 
free chicks to every 100 8 
ordered. Only $1.00 down 0 



































this bright spot. This is mighty nice if 
it lasts long enough. Can you help but 


to pre-war levels than eggs and much 
closer than prices for chickens. 


able than in the last half of 1930 or the 
first half of the new year. 


 Pipeegnctd GUSLER has gone back to conditions will improve by that time, that 
the figures in the case and presents production will be somewhat lighter 
through forcing out some of the ineffi- 
cient producers, and that dealers will put 
wonder what’s just over the horizon? fewer eggs in storage next spring, than in 
Farm prices for grains are much closer the spring of 1930, 

Since egg prices are none too favor- 
able now and the outlook is much better 

According to Mr. Gusler both egg and for next fall and winter, it has been sug- 
poultry markets in the second half of gested’ that it would be well to reduce 
1931 are likely to be much more favor- flocks somewhat and use the feed and ef- 
fort for the production of early pullets. 
That con- It seems the shrewd thing to do, although 
clusion assumes that ‘general business not suitable for universal application. 





My Little Money Tree 
By REBECCA WRIGHT 
Y MONEY tree is a small plot of 


ers, 


large tree but thanks be, it’s growing! 


range and we grow our own feed the 
year around. 
price of 75 cents each for those marketed, without the 
or $75. We kept fifty for home use, plus 
those later hatched. 

We do not use an incubator, still we 
manage to get an early start every year 
as our hens being well fed, lay at every 
season and in warm protected nests they 
sit and hatch early. 


made as follows :— 


2 gallons boiled and cooled water 
1 pound lime 
3 teacups salt. 


The ten 


my, keeps:as well or better, and is 45... 


ed in mixture furnish green feed in win- 
ter. I give hens pepper and plenty of 
buttermilk. 


I had 20 young cockerels and a few 















market in exchange for other canned 
goods which we cannot produce on the 
farm. 


on my little country money tree. 


No, 
10 
750 
: 0 
canned boned chicken from our local 0 Rhode Island Reds ...... SEPT 
90 
20 
10 
30 
20 


Poultry is one of the important branches 












and _ small, 
ears, artichokes, tomatoes, and cut flow- 


such as potatoes, roasting 


: : : Some other time I shall write in detail 
fertile Georgia soil. It is not yet a o¢ these others but certainly it takes 
energy and ability and_ stickability to 
We do not try to raise a great many shake the cash off the tree. I assure you 
chickens but always see that they pay, there is money in our state on her farms 
not only expenses but a profit. We keep if you hustle as the followers of other 
around thirty Rhode Island Red hens on businesses do. 

4 EDITOR’S NOTE.—The U. S. Department of 
Last year we raised 150 Agriculture advises that the lime method of 
early fryers which brought an average egg preservation has been more satisfactory 


salt than with it. 





green range. Rape, oats, and wheat sow- W. E. Pyles 
Percentage production by breeds 
ing the month of December was :— 
Breed Per cent 


AUSICRIONDE  bsidoeviccccicacnncvpevese 71.6 
White Leghorns .........esscceccees 52.0 
Buff Wyandottes ....... SK Feaccccs. $1.0 


Anconas .. 
Black Minorcas ....... 
White Minorcas .....sccccscssvess 


There are a good many others large duced during the month was 18.3 cents 


In the Lead at Auburn 


Bv P, 0. DAVIS 


T THE end of the third month of the 

seventh annual Alabama egg laying 
I preserve my eggs in summer when demonstration conducted by the poultry 
prices are low, for home use in brine department of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute at Auburn, 36,196 eggs had been 
produced. These eggs were equivalent to 
32,039.75 points. 


high pens to date, by points, 


Stir and add eggs perfectly fresh 4S are all of the same breed—Single Comb 
gathered from day to day. I like this far White Leghorns. The owner, number of 
better than waterglass as it is not gum- eggs, and number of points are as fol- 


aenrer, ag iy + ge ba this way por Mie Bolete. tees 
vides preity tor tal and: wintes use an Mount Hope Farm ..........000 611.45 686 
allows us to market every fresh egg at Newlin’s Poultry Farm ......... 585.30 634 
high tide prices. Mrs. A. B. Menefee ...........++ 573.00 659 
We plant shallu or Egyptian wheat, Pratt Experiment Farm ........ 539.30 587 
TFohh:: A; Réeddock viiecicesasecece 536.45 564 
poultry beans, and Mammoth sunflowers, 1. Q. Harris ...... Rig CRETE 534.50 $67 
which with cracked corn make a good J. E. Willard ..........see0ceeees 532.85 594 
feed mixture. Oo r h n 1 a Mrs. A, B. Menefee Pe TTTeTTi TT 509.65 
4 ens always have a Fox & Son Poultry Farm ...... 507.55 


50.3 
Barred Plymouth Rocks ......00... 47.6 
White Moeks cis icicehndsstccccsccess heed 
a 33.9 

20.9 





The feed cost per dozen eggs pro- 


Solving the Hard Times 


Problem 
By JIM W. MILNER 


N LAST March 22 Master Farmer 

J. L. Chambers, Marshall County, 
Ala., bought 500 White. Leghorn day-old 
chicks. When cockerels and cull pullets 
were sold he had 189 pullets left. . He has 
culled them down now to 160. He has 
kept a close record on these chicks the 
summary of which follows :— 








EXPENSES 
500 baby chicks .......+eeeeeseeee $ 62.50 
Brooding cost (wood) ...+.s+see0+ 6.00 
Feed .ccccccctesdesccccovevcsccesdes 146.00 
Disinfectants, interest, labor, etc: 45.60 
TOUR: vo cick odbetccecscdeaseccee $260.10 
RECEIPTS 
Broilers, culls, etc. ....se-eseesee $ 96.55 
Eggs to December 1 ....--seee00e 265.02 
Value of pullets on hand ........ 200.00 
TOtal: casks cssnccdnscesveecssos $561.57 
Net profit ..cccccocscccesccees $301.47 


This net profit of $301.47 up to Decem- 
ber 1 is not so bad for an odd time job 
and a hard time year of low prices. 
These chickens will no doubt increase 
this profit through the remaining winter 
months, 

Mr. Chambers does everything in a 
scientific way. This accounts for his fine 
record as a farmer. 


PUREBRED BABY CHIX 


we 


Dede, (ar ified CHICKS 


from cockerels. Blood 
Ee) Tested. 27005 live delivery, prepaid. 
# PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 






























BRED 
Catalog Free Utility | Egy Bred Quality Master Greé 
Strais Strain train 
$13.00 
i 14.00 
' 14.00 19.00 
M 15.00 19.00 
x 16.00 19.00 
y) 16.60 19.00 
as 00 ae 00 oy piautes 416 4. ry 
r 100: Assorted $3.00; 88: 
as LTRY FARMS, Bexina A. DRENNAM, TEX. 





| CHICKS fen es0.3e 


“from our National Ege Contest Winners. They 





* grow faster, make better layers, pay larger BBL 
annie PROTECTS YOU AGAINST LOSS Ist 2 
WEEKS. Mrs. J. F. Sanders, Wesco, Mo., runed te of 2000 
chicks and was getting eggs in 5 months. C. Se i 
Aurora, Nebr., raised 586 out of 600 and ona $1028 
Ry of aa "from 250 hens. et dae PRICES 

RMS. Catalog FREE. 12 varieties. id 
BOOTH FPARMS, Box 678, CLINTON, MO. 


» Lower Prices 


Tennessee Accredited RIVER- 
SIDB CHICKS. Increased capacity 
enables ua to offer best chicks at 
prices lower than ever and give valu- 
able premiums, too. Cash Cs on 

mecus.ees.ors. early orders. New catalog 

Bicevelde Hatchery & Poultry Farm, | 
R. F. D. Knoxville, Tenn. 




















BREDFO 





LAY 

ND CHICKS rl AT 1918 PRICES 
gees 4 nad Greatest aa Taying Sp oa of 

Barred Rocks. 313 an eggs in 
—148 in 148 daye—Laying at 113 
Gay =, Customers profits $3.00 per hen. 
— in 40 
J. W. PARKS & SONS. Box P. Altoona, Pa. 


Big Disesount Now. 

White Leghorn Chicks $:',,.0 °C". any: 

where. Guaranteed to live and outlay Egg-bred 30 

est pooenee to 334 eggs. Thousa of 

hens, FA se opp soutiee. 
Write for r free cata a price 

Bargain pric. Write 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 



















SUAR/ E WE 
ep sneaks oer oer. 5 rye .D. sane Bi 
delivery. Biood tested 
CRUE TSE Bes A inseam. wee 





EVERLAY Lechonns (' 
The busincen den! 





CVERLAY FARM Bex 17 Portiand, ind. . 


HARRIS- FRODUCTION: Walt -CHICKS 
are the Money Makers. White Leghorn, 
Rhode I. Red ae oe Rock. Contest Rec- 
lords up to 312 Eggs. Valuable — 
“BABY dareKs” and Prices Free, Blood- 
Tested Pedigreed Chicks and Breeders. 
~me-™ Harris Hatcheries, Box F, Pelham, Ga. 








PUREBRED POULTRY 


70 BR peep re 

ise, mish quality and most 
ttable. le, Fewte sad  vegueee 
America’s 





em ath Tag Avon 
ble 100 page book snd soeaten free. 





 NEUBERT CO.. Box 940, MANKATO, MINN. 
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PULLETS - 4 . 





bes! 





: Really, Prevention Is Best Remedy for 


Poultry Diseases 


A DISEASE CHART FOR POULTRY BREEDERS 
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Reduce Your Cost 


to grow 


BIGGER YIELDS on each acre will lower 
your cost per bushel or pound. And that’s 
especially important this year. 

Grow the food and feed crops you need. 
Reduce the cost of your “money crops” by 
increasing the acre production. Armour 
Fertilizers boost the yield and improve the 
quality of tobacco, cotton, corn, potatoes, 
peanuts, truck and other crops. There is an 
Armour Fertilizer for each crop and any 
type of soil. 

See your Armour dealer the next time you 
are in town. Place your order with him for 
the Armour Fertilizers you need for all your 
spring crops. 


Mrmour Fertilizer Works 


General Offices 
111 West Jackson Boulevard 
























Chicago, U. S. A. 
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DISEASE CAUSE SYMPTOMS TREATMENT 

Chicken Pox/|Filterable vi- |Warts on comb and face. {Remove the scales with 
rus infection. warm water. Peel them 

off, touch with iodine, and 
cover with carbolated vase- 
line. 

Cholera Bacteria |Quick or lingering death.|Kill infected birds; clean 
(very conta- |Diarrhea will be yellowishiup, control with sulpho- 
gious). or greenish. Hemorrhagesjcarbolate compound tablets 

on heart. Liver will belin water. 
yellowish and spongy. 

Typhoid Similar to © [Similar to cholera. Same as for cholera, 
cholera. 

Diarrhea Anything ir- }Noted from droppings. Remove cause and give 1 
regular. pound Epsom salts to 100 

hens. 

Bumble foot |Pus forming |Boil on bottom of foot. Cut crosswise deeply in the 
organism, middle of boil. Wash out 

with iodine, using gauze. 
Repeat every two days, un- 
til chicken is well, 

Coccidiosis jAmoeba. Bloody dropping, spotted|Sanitation; remove all sick 

liver, cheesy matter in ceca;|chickens; clean the place 

quick death, high mortality.|carefully; use one - third 
teaspoon of crude black 
catechu in gallon drinking 
water. Use plenty of sour 
milk, : 

Limberneck /Eating rotten |Prostration and death in/Remove cause. One tea- 
meat, decay- |large numbers. spoonful castor oil for each 
ed vegetables bird twice a day for two 
or grain. days. 

Tuberculosis|Tuberculosis |Birds go light gradually,|Treatment of no value. Sell | 
germ. pale color, lameness, whitelall well birds and keep | 

spots or nodules found onjplace cleaned up for one 
liver, nodules on intestines. |year. Remove all places of 
shade if possible. 

Blackhead |Amoeba, en- |Wings droopy, sick birds fol-|Sanitation and "prevention. 

(in turkeys) |gorgement of {low one behind the other and|Use % teaspoon of black 
blood. do not keep up with thelcatechu to aid in control of 

flock. disease. 

Brooder Moldy feed, |Gaspy breathing; excessive|No treatment; use clean 

Pneumonia |moldy straw. |thirst; lack of energy. fresh feed and litter. 

Roundworms|Infested Feathérs_ ruffled; lose|Combination worm cap- 
ground. weight; color of comb andjsules. Give one capsule to 

wattles become pale. each bird in the flock. 

Tapeworms |Flies. Same as roundworms. Give kamala or combi- 

; nation capsules to all birds 
suspected of having tape- 
worms. 

Eversion of |Due to strain- |Oviduct protrudes from vent.|Wash oviduct with warm 

Oviduct ing during water. Then use cold water. 

~ laying, Cover with carbolated vase- 
line and push in proper 
position. Coop bird until 
fully’ recovered. Kill if 
5 condition is chronic. 

Colds Drafts blow- |Discharge found on side of|Find cause and remove, 
ing directly {nostril. Straw or chaff of-|Give 1 pound Epsom salts 
over birds; [ten found sticking to nos-|in a moist mash to each 
lovercrowd- |trils. 100 jens. Clean nostrils. 
ing; poor Give 3 tablespoons of bak- 
ventilation, . - ing soda in one gallon of 

water for three days, skip 
three days and repeat treat- 
ment. 

Nutritional jLack of fat |White clabber-like exudate|]Feee adequate diet. Use 
soluble vita- |found in eye. Swollen glands|yellow corn in ration, al- 
min A in ra- |in esophagus( white nod- |falfa leaves, or clover, or 
tion, ules.) Kidney pale color. soybean leaves. 

Rickets, Leg |Lack of Drooped wings. Big joints.|Get chicks out in direct 

Weakness [Vitamin D Unthrifty appearance. Weakjsunlight or use 2 per cent 
in ration. legs. cod liver oil in mash. 

Vent Gleet |Considered as |Congestion of the membrane|The diseased bird should 
an infectious jof posterior portion of the|be destroyed. 
venereal dis- jcloaca and margin of the 
ease, vent.. Skin becomes swollen 

and seddens, offensive odor 
is present. 








—Louisiana Extension Service, 
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they’ll make this year’s 
garden better.... 


Write for your free copy of our 1931 Seed 
Catalog. It describes green peas as sweet as 
sugar... succulent early corn as sweet as 
honey ... new luscious giant peppers ... the 
largest, best and most productive of all toma- 
toes ... crisp, tender cucumbers. 


In it you will’ find the Planter’s Time Table 
and the helpful Flower Guide. This book also 
tells how to get your flower seed free. Write 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


oa \ COTE) De 
SEEDS 


29 S. 14th St. 
Seedsmen RICHMOND, VA. 
since 1879 
— ff 























‘WHERE TO BUY BAB Y CHIX 
Blood Tested Chicks 


Purebred, High Production Strains 
REDS, BARRED ROCKS, ORPINGTONS, WYANDOTTES, ENGLISH 
WHITE LEGHORNS, WHITE ROCKS. 
Heavy assorted or non-tested, $9.00 per "100. 
prepaid, 100 per cent live delivery guaranteed. 
213 N. 24th St, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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100, $10.00. 
Shipped 
DIXIE HATCHERIES, 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
0 FREE CHICKS “2.7.2” chicks ordered before Marck Ist. 


Delivery any time you wish. High oy, 
purebred, accredited stock, under supervision D. D. Slade, formerly of the 
Poultry Department of State University. Get those free chicks. 

BIG CAT ALOG Our catalog describes in detail breeds of- 
fered and gives instructions on raising 

chicks. It’s free. Also 3 and 6-weeke old chicks. Write today. 

KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 W. 4th St., LEXINGTON, KY. 






















CHIC c. 0. 
one down Sooke 
y postman rest 
after chicks are prenerioes 























FREE—TEN BABY CHICKS 


Ten chicks free with each 100 ordered before March 10th. foment made any time wanted 
from now to June Ist. Fourteen different varieties, all pure breeds, inspected, rigidly culled 
and mated for color, type and egg production, health . by J 
who has had 15 years experience in judging x prices are in keeping wi of 
and eggs which will be much cheaper than last season. Write for free catalog and prices and book on 
feeding and eare of chicks, Parcel post prepaid; 100% alive delivery guaranteed. 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 


PALMER HATCHERY, 
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Charming Styles that Slenderize 


a you...the Stout Woman...we 
present our Big 30th Anniversary 
Style Book of Slenderizing Fashions! 


It includes the accepted modes for 
Spring that we are now selling to 
the fashionably dressed New York 
woman in our Fifth Avenue Store. 

Lane Bryant offers a very complete specialized 
service for stout women... a wide variety of 
styles, materials and prices...excellent fitting, 
without annoying tightness at bust, arms or hips 
e+. with almost immediate service in any size. 


Big Anniversary Savings 
An amazing saving for stout women—Coats 
$10 to $50. Silk dresses $5 to $35. Hats, shoes, 
corsets, hose and underwear. Every purchase is 
guaranteed—we please you or refund your money 
—and we pay postage on everything you buy. 


yy? Stee 


Address Department 152 
FIFTH AVENUE and 39th St.. NEW YORK 


Retail Stores : New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Baltimore, Philadelphia 





Cuticura Refreshing and 


Shaving —<**, 


Crean _ wiceaiy. 


At dealer’s or sent on Fegeint of 85c. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 22B, 
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Changed 
It Into 
This 
Home 


Ww Y DQ 


RS. M. E. Clement, who lives near 

Cornelia, Ga., has demonstrated the 
value of poultry as a source of income 
by paying for the building and furnish- 
ing her home with “chicken money.” 


Born and reared in North Georgia, she 
and her husband moved to South Georgia 
and then to Colorado in an effort to re- 
cover from the financial loss which Mr: 
Clement suffered in 1908. It was _ be- 
cause of his debt that Mrs. Clement 
started raising poultry. Like all begin- 
ners, she made many mistakes and lost 
many chickens due to inexperience with 
insect pests, diseases, and the cold climate 
of Colorado. But always she profited by 
her mistakes. 


Finally, in the fall of 1916 the family 
moved back to Habersham County, Geor- 
gia, bought a small place, and again Mrs. 
Clement started in the “chicken business.” 
Almost the first thing she did was to 
beautify thé littlé home they were living 
in by planting vines and flowers. But 
the house was not satisfactory and could 
not be made so. There was nothing to 
do but build a new one. How she did 
it can better be told in “Grandma” Clem- 
ent’s own words :— 


“The fall of 1916, after seven years in 
Colorado, we sold out and came back to 
Georgia. I sold 200 hens at 40 cents 
each. We brought 16 hens and 3 cocks 
with us, and got two 120-egg size incu- 
bators. We went on a raw place, built 
a henhouse 10x 12, and used a side shed 
for the chickens. When they hatched, 
I put them in a little oil brooder in 
the shed. When the chickens in the 
other machine would hatch I would have 
to take the older ones out of the brooder 
and put them in boxes. When it warmed 
up I would set them outdoors and the 
chicks would pick around. If they got 
cold they would go back in the box that 
was fitted with a hover. That was the 
kiss) Way I worked all spring. We raised 
nearly 200 fryers, selling them for 12 to 
15 cents per pound. I sold $27 worth of 
eggs off those 16 hens from the first of 
June until the last of October, and they 
just had sprouted oats as corn had given 
out. 

“During the next four years I raised 
all the chickens with hens. I would set 
the incubators at the same time I set the 
hens and give 20 chickens to each hen. 

“During the war poultry and eggs 
were a good price but so was feed. After 
we came to Georgia I fed corn and 








By 
MRS. L. H. CALLAWAY 


sprouted oats to the hens and they ran 
out on range, but for the last four years 
I have fed commercial feed. When my 
husband had corn to sell I bought of 
him; if he did not have it I bought of 
a farmer. When we first came back to 
Georgia I could not keep more than 100 
hens over winter because I did not have 
room for any more. In 1921, I had a 
brooder house built, got a coal brooder 
stove, and I raised 800 chicks, and I 
hardly lost a chick. For several years I 
shipped to Baltimore and got anywhere 
from 40 cents to 60 cents per pound. 


“I began to plan to build a little hoine 
from poultry proceeds. In the spring 
of 1924 my husband had a sawmill on 
the place and they sawed 30,000 feet of 
lumber—enough to build the house, two 
henhouses 14x28 feet, two brooder 
houses of the same size, and a granary, 
and had lumber left over for other things. 
I paid for all the sawing and all the labor 
off my poultry. It cost $290. By the fall 
of 1924 I had saved up enough to build 
and we hired my son and a neighbor at 
$2 each per day to build it, with my 
youngest son to do the hauling, and my 
husband to do the bossing. February 18, 
1925, we moved in. I had painted the 
window casings, doors and door frames, 
baseboards, and floor in the dining room 
and kitchen. 


“Now I also had some place for my 
chickens. I did not do very much that 
spring, cleared only $270 that year. I 
have kept 200 pullets for several years, 
then culled them close. 


“The next fall I had the house painted, 
and each year I have bought something 
new and needful to go in it. Most every- 
thing in the house has been bought with 
poultry proceeds. My husband has never 
put a penny into the chicken business or 
in the house. He has an orchard: here 
and has never had time to even haul my 
feed until the last two years. I hired 
my feed hauled and my poultry and eggs 
hauled off. Ever since I went into the 
chicken business 21 years ago next Feb- 
ruary (except two years) half has been 
clear and half expense. I have never 
allowed anything out of the gross pro- 
ceeds for my time. I have kept books, 
setting down everything I pay out and 
everything I take in from the poultry. 
For the last six or eight years I have 
raised around 800 chicks a year, keeping 
200 hens over winter but selling them 


most all in April, to make room for the 
young pullets. 

“In 1915, I visited my people who are 
scattered from San Diego, California, to 
Kendric, Idaho, and I took in the- 
World’s Fair at San Francisco. The 
expense of the trip was from my 
poultry, and I paid my daughter to 
keep house for me for two months, all 
off poultry. In 1930, I went with the 
Gold Star mothers and widows to France 
and I did not have to call on my husband 
for a cent to get my outfit. I like to be 
independent. The poultry business has 
been both profitable and healthful, and I 
want, as long as I stay able, to carry on. 
I have had lots of bad luck as well as 
good luck. Ten years ago I began to 
tithe and I like it. We can’t give the 
Lord anything until we pay the tenth. 


“During the last 14 years I have 
bought five coal brooder stoves, one oil 
brooder, and six incubators. I have al- 
ways dorie all the work myself except the 
last two years. I have hired some help 
about cleaning the houses. Poultry and 
eggs have been very cheap for the last 
year, although teed is but very little 
cheaper than in other years when poultry 
and eggs were up. At this present writ- 
ing (November 5, 1930) I have 175 
White Wyandotte pullets, and 30 pullets 
are March and April hatched. I also 
have 10 fine cockerels for sale. All these 
years I have never bought a sack of 
feed on time.” 

I know all the readers of The Progres-, 
sive Farmer and Southern Ruralist will’ 
be glad to know that Mr. and Mrs. 
Clement believe in educating their chil- 
dren also. _Their home is an inspiration 
to all the people in their community. 





Southern Beekeepers’ 
Conference 


EBRUARY 18-19 is the date and 

Montgomery, Alabama, is the place 
for the Southern beekeeping conference. 
Beekeepers of all states and Canada have 
been invited to attend, and an attractive 
program on subjects of interest is prom- 
ised. While the conference is primarily 
for Southern apiarists, problems of na- 
tional and even international importance 
will be discussed, and all beekeepers who 
can do so are cordially urged ‘to attend. 
Further particulars may be secured by 
writing Professor J..M. Robinson, Au- 
burn, Alabama. 
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PROFITS 


You can earn up to $45 per week, many earn 
more, showing our Big order-pulling tailoring 
outfit of wonderful values. Introductory plan 
for getting your own suit FREE. All wool tail- 


ored suits at $19.85 and up, with fit and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Our values and outfit beat 
the world. No experience needed. We show you 
how. Write for Free Suit Offer and Big Money plan. 


PROGRESS TAILORING CO. Dept. B-223, Chicago 








“ ‘ sw I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs-—drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
ers both packages. The extra package is youre—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 
lefied, your money back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall, Pres. 
E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. i602, Milwaukee, Wis. 









UP 
TO 


With NewLine/! 









w ant extra trousers at these sensa- 
tionally low prices. Make your spare moments fy 
bring you golden dollars. Ideal sideline 
for every salesman. 
NEW OUTFIT FREE! 

Send for fine new FREE outfit today—also 
FREE PANTS offer. Let me show you that this 
peace and most powerful of pants lines means & 

if money to you. Rush name and address on Beh 
postal for FREE outnt—NOW! 4 

THE DUNLAP PANTS COMPANY 
Ocept. {77 Cincinnati, Ohie 


COUGHS-‘COLDS 


Dangerous complications can aay de- 
velop if coughs and colds are neglected. At 
the first sign of trouble treat your 
horses with the old reliable 


SPOHN’S 


( COMPOUND 


= Praised by horse owners every- 
where. Used by thousands for over35 
gears. On sale at Drug Stores for 60c and $1.20 
per bottle or shipped direct, post prep 

FREE SAMPLE sent on Request. Write today! 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Dept. 272, Goshen, Ind. 


Selling Pain 
Pays Better 
THAN HOEING CORN 


Any man, young or old, can make more money 
the next six months selling paint than in any 
other work I know of. Just write “Prove it’”’ 
on a one cent postal card, sign your name and 
address and send it tome. B. J. DAVIS, Pres- 
ident, Dept. 17, Kansas City, Mo. 























































vings Greater 

on Farm, Lawn, Poultry Fence and 
Netting, Stee! Posts, Gates, Barbed Wize, Paints. 
Roofin Chicks. New Copper-Blend Steel Wire, 
vanized with 99 92/100 per cent PURE Zinc, cuts 
ey- guarantee. Pay- 
ments. WE PAY FREIGHT. 12-to-24-hour 

today 


ice. 
Don’t delay! Write for our new FREE talog! 
KITSELMAN BROS., Dept.84 MUNCIE, INDIANA, 


Pairof SCISSORS GIVEN AWAY with~ 


SUTIN G2 
CGE 


eo) 





4 —— 
of each Our newest, Tatest, patterse 
ed colors. Our best quality 


te deli 
Z SZ. 3S Postace Pala. moneywith 
7 NATIONAL DRESS CAODS CO 
1434 N.Wells St.Dpt. 354 Chicago, 


¢ Walsh Garden Tractor 


For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 





Ny SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
y 1) New Improved Models — Catalog Free 


URALZEW7IY' WALSH TRACTOR CO, Sésr"stpcie, At‘: 





P k nN 
THAT EXPLAINS IT 
Question: Why don’t chickens lay eggs at 
night? 

Answer: Because at night they are all 
roosters. “ 
HARD BOILED 
“That’s the guy I’m laying for,’ said the 


hen as the farmer passed the barnyard.—Amer- 
ican Boy. 








MODERN YOUTH 


Prodigal—“‘Father, I’ve a notion to settle 
down and go in for raising chickens.” 

Father—“Better try owls. Their hours would 
suit you better.” 


RIGHT 


First Motorist—‘“Why does a chicken cross 
the road?” 

Second Motorist—‘‘Because it’s tired of life, 
I guess.” 


ALWAYS FRESH 


Customer—“Are these eggs really fresh?” 

Grocer—‘‘Madam, if you’ll step over to the 
*phone and call up my poultry farm you will 
be able to hear the cackle of the hens that laid 
those very eggs.” 


ACID TEST 

Young’ Wife—“It says ‘beat the white of 
eggs till stiff.’ I think they must be done 
now.” 

Hubby—“Why, are they stiff?” 

Young Wife—‘No, but I am.”—Humorist 
(London). 

WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


“Waiter, didn’t you tell me that this was 
chicken soup?” 
“Vee, sit.” 
“Why there isn’t a bit of chicken in it.” 
“No, sir, and there ain’t no dog in dog bis- 
cuit.” 
ACTED FOR HIMSELF 


Judge—“‘Didn’t I send you to the work- 
house for chicken stealing last week?’ 

Rastus—“‘Yessuh. Fo’ ninety days.” 

“Then how did you get out so soon?” 

“Well, suh, dey put me in a ha’nted cell 
wid a ghost so Ah jes’ suspended mal: sen- 
tence.” 


GEESES 


Boy’s essay on a goose: “The goose is a 
low heavy set bird, composed mostly of meat 
and feathers. His head sets on one end and 
he sets on the other. He cannot sing much 
on account of the dampness in the moisture 
in which he lives. There ain’t no space be- 
tween his toes and he carries a balloon in 
his stomach to keep from sinking. A goose 
has two legs on his running gear that they 
came pretty near missing his body. Some 
geese when they get big are called ganders. 
Ganders don’t have to set or hatch, but just 
loaf, eat, and go s\.mming. If I was to be 
a goose, I’d rather be a gander.” 





Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright. 1981, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





bi 


PARSON BIN OUT DAH 

| LOOKIN’ OVER DEM 
OLE CLOES FUH CHARITY 
But PEAH LAK DEY 
WANT NO SCISSOR- 
TAIL GOATs MONGs’ Em! 





















ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Pleasure is lak a heap o’ other things 
—de bes’ way ¢’ fin’ it is t stop lookin’ 
fuh it! 
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Built in the South for 
Southern Soils and Crops 


HE McCormick-Deering dealer in your town carries Chat- 

tanooga Chilled Plows that have long been the favorite 
line in the South. You will find just the type of bottom 
and equipment for the soil on your farm and for your crops. 

Chattanooga Plows take a high polish and shed the soil 
lightly—the chilling process used gives the bottoms a fine 
grain and a hardness that resists the wear of the sharpest, 
grittiest soil. 

The Chattanooga line embraces breaking plows, hillside 
and orchard plows, middle breakers, etc., in one, two, and 
three-horse sizes. The wide variety of special equipment 
available includes common, deep, and double-deep suction 
shares, rolling colters, jointers, gauge wheels, etc. 

{e the McCormick-Deering dealer about Chattanooga Plows. If your soil “} 
Be 


unusually sticky ask him to show you the Chatt. Slat 1 . The slat mold 
sheds the soil because there is only half as much surface in contact with the soil. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 
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McCormick-Deering 
Chattanooga Chilled Plows 
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For a limited time to advertise our 

wonderful values. We want one in 

| 3 every community, 3 ft. high, 16 fa. 

J wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 Ibe, All 

Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Write for information, 

Dept. B-18 1489 Piedmont Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 

















Their Future Is Secure .. 


HE family whose farm carries a Federal Land Bank mortgage 

faces the future with confidence. These folks know that so long 
as the semi-annual installments are met and the farm is maintained 
in good condition, the loan never will be called. They know that their 
installments, which include interest and a small amount on the loans, 
will discharge their debt in 20 or 30 odd years. Over 410,000 
farm families now enjoy the security of Federal Land Benk mortga- 
of ges. Such loans are back of 


\’ FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


AS i), —a safe and tax-free investment. These Bonds can be purchased in 
Hig denominations of $40, $100 and upward. Interest is paid twice yearly. 


Write for free pamphlet; address 
the nearest Bank listed below. 


Federal Land Banks are located at 
Baltimore,Md. St.Louis,Mo. St. Paul, Minn. 
Columbia, S.C. New Orleans, La. Louisville, Ky. 
Omaha, Neb. Springfield, Mass. Berkeley, Cal. 
Houston, Tex. Wichita,Kan. Spokane, Wash. 
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This is 
Alabama, 


and Florida. It 
editions as 


our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
will pay many advertisers to use other 


per list below. 


Count as one word each initial, 


erences, 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address, Give two good ref- 
preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 












wish 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail your ad with remittance 15 





State plainly 
what editions you 
































Edition— Cireulation— | States C pce of Classified— Display Classified— 
Georgia-Alabama..... 225.000 Ja., Ala., and Florida. a word $13.00 per inch 
Carolinas-Virginias. .. 250,000 N.., 8. C., Va., West Va ie a word $14.00 per inch 
Mississippi ‘foe AE 225,000 Mise., La., Ark., W. Tenn. 13c a word $13.00 per inch 
te use. pimene ky-Tennessee. 125,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn.. 8c a word $7.50 per inch 
TOPE NR EE 175,000 Texas and So. Okla........ 10c a word $10.00 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
aL VIVE BDITIONS 1,000,000 Whole South.......ee0+06 55¢e a word $50.00 per inch Your ad set in. larger type ie more dte- 
Note rates per 





dayn 
in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


tinctive and attractive, 
inch tn table. 





roo. 


Farms for Sale or Rent 





Jwn a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington or Oregon, Crop payment or easy terms. 
"ree literature; mention state, i, W. Byerly, 18 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul. Minn. 

Desirable Farms of All Sizes.—In Alabama, Louisi- 








large tracts especially adapted 
others suitable for cotton, 
Attractive prices, reasonable 


anan, and Mississippi; 
for dairy and stock farms; 
corn, rice and vegetables. 





cash payment, long terms, Federal Land Bank, New 
Orleans, La. at 
Alabama 
CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS FOR SALE 
on the Marbury Plateau in Autauga County in 
tracts of 40 acres and up. Easy terms. Send for 
booklets, lists, ete. 
HOMESTEAD LAND CO., 
Box 2554 Birmingham, Ala. Phone 7-4141 
California 
Stanislaus County. California.—-Where farmers are 
prosperous. Crops growing year round. Land priced 
low. Write free booklet, Dept. I, Stanislaus County 
Development Board (County Chamber Commerce), Mo- 
dlesto, Calif. 
‘Florida 
i You Really Live in Orange County, Florida.-——t‘rops 


growing every month in year—oranges, grapefruit, truck, 


bulbs; poultry, dairying. Small” "acreage pays big re- 
turns; land prices reasonable’S~pure water, excellent 
roads, unexcelled schools, sunietus towns. Pictorial 





, booklet free. Orange County Chamber of Commerce, 
82 Main Main Street, Orlando, Fla. 
Mey gee ° 
Mississippi 
920 acres; princely Southern home; nine miles county 
‘geat; gravel road; ideal general purpose; $18,500; 
j terms, Barbour Realty, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Texas 
Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 


farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre. 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil: corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 








in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 
Plants 
Asparagus 
eS POA RR AYG: U's 
ROOTS AND SEED 
Mary Washington Rust Resistant. Extra 


lafge one year roots, 75 pounds per 1,000, at 
F. O. 


$5.00, here. Reselected seed, 75c 
per pound, delivered. Descriptive catalog 
ree. 

T. R. PENDER 
Box Williston, S. C. 


“A Cominercial Grower Since 1917” 





Berry Plants 


New Blakemore Strawberry.—The wonder berry of 
them all, highly recommended by the Department of 
Agriculture. We have pure stock. 25, 85c; 50, $1.10; 

. $2. Mastodon Everbearing; the greatest everbearer 

* out; 25, $1; 50. $1.75; 100, $3. Great Youngberry; thie 
berry is a cross of Austin Dewberry and anberry ; 
has flavor of Red Raspberry; wonderful fruit, makes big 
yields; fiset $500 per acre; dozen $2.50: 25, $4.50; 50, 





$6.50; $10. Best buy ever. All postpaid. 
for ttustraze catalog. ‘J. A. Bauer. Lock Box 168, 
Judsonia 
Bulbs 
Fine Plants.—Ferns, 8 for $1; Dahlias, 4 for 50c; 


Cannas, red and yellow, 2 for 25c; Russian 
Mulberry, 25c; Sweet Laccuse, 25c. Hartley Flower 
Garden, Allgood, Ala. 


Cabbage—Collards—Onions 


C.0.d. Corbage plants, 75c thousand. G. D. Griffith, 


all different ; 














Kinderlou, 
C.0.d. Capea plants, 75¢ thousand. 8S, C. Mosley, 
Kinderlou. Ga. 
C.0.d, Taina plants: 75¢ thousand.. Kinderlou 
Plant Co.. Kinderlou, Ga, i 
~15e cod, RB. 


Big. fine Collard, Cabbage plants, 
Wooulift, Flowery Branch, Ga. 





RELIABLE PLANTS 


Frostproof Cabbage: 100, 25c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.50; postpaid. Larger quantities, $1 per 
1,000; express collect. 


Bermuda Onion, Crystal Wax (White) or 
Yellows: 100, 25c; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; post- 
paid. Crate 6,000 plants, $3.60; express col- 

















lect. Satisfaction guaranteed or mioney re- 
funded. Dealers quoted on request. 
DRISCOLL & BRISCOE, DEVINE, TEX. 
Millions Cabbage plants, all kinds. 1,000, 90c; 
3,000 up, 60c. Turner Plant Co., Alma, Ga, 
6.000 Crystal Wax Onion plants, $3. 3,000 Cabbage, 
$2.40. T. ©. Warren, Carrizo Springs, Texas. — 
Millions Cabbage plants. 500 postpaid, 75c.  Ex- 


Plant Farm, Pisgah, N.C. 
Pay Postman on Atrival, —Cabbage and Onion plants: 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1 Postal Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 
€.0.d. frostproof Cabbage, Onions and Collards: 500, 
60c; 1,000, $1. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 
Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Diente, postpaid: Sone 
$1; 1,000, $1.75. Expressed: 3,000, $2.50. 
shipment.’ Empire Plant, Co., Albany, Ga, 


pressed: $1, 1,000, 














Cabbage—Collards—Onions 


Notice!—Don’t buy plants until you get our special 


Cabbage—Collards—Onions 


Pay the postman! Send no money. Frostproof ¢ ae 














free offer. Write today. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, bage and Onion plants. Leading varieties. 500. 65: 
Ge »-orgia ea a 1,000, $1; 4,000, $3.60. Albany Plant Co.. Albany, Ga. 
ai og Jersey frostproof Cabbuge plants now ready Millions Frostproof Panta _Cabbare, large. open 
500, 70c; 1,000, $1.20: postage paid. RB. Chanclor, field grown, true to name: 75c, 1,000. Bermuda Onion, 
Seville, Ga. $1. Quick shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Quitman 
ag oy SRE AT By eS ar Er EE ee Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Plants.—Write for beautiful c atalog - “of Cabbage, On- ———— yr +. Br eR, 
‘ t is Pl Jersey, Charleston Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1 10; de- 
Con Tifton. rine cent and Pepper plants. Davis Plant reapers 10.6 $8: collect. White and Yellow. Ber- 
ane —_— - ——- muda Onion: 1, 000, $1.10; delivered. 6,000, $5; collect. 

~ Frostproof Cabbage plants, ~ postpaid: 250, 50c: 500, W. O. Waldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga. 





7T5e; 1,000, $1.50. Expressed: 10,000, $7.50. Walter 
Parks, Darien, Ga. 

Large frostproof Cabbage plants, postpaid: 250, 50c; 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.40. Expressed: 5,000, $4. L. P. 


PARE, ARNE OO ee At cet 
ORL G Jey BS 

RELIABLE GEORGIA GROWN FROSTPROOF 
CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS 
Will stand frosts and freezes. Jersey Wake- 
field, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch. 
Bermuda Onions. 500, 65c; $1, 1,000; 5,000, 
$4.50. Why take a chance? Pay the mail- 
man. Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog free. 
PIEDMONT PLANT CO., ALBANY, GA. 


Write for price list and special free offer on Bermuda 
Onion plants and frostproof Cabbage plants. H. C. 











Pittman, Cotulla, Texas. 

Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants: 300, 60c; 500, 
oe 1,0Q&, $1.50; 10,000, $10; postpaid. Chas. 8, 
Beasley, Castleberry, Ala. 

Frostproof Cabbage, Onion and Collard plants. 500 
plants 56 cents; 1,000, 97 cents: 5,000, $4.23. Guar- 
antee Plant Co., Ty Ty, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey, Charleston 
Waketield and Flat Dutch, ¢.0.d.: 75¢ per 1,000. Bibb 
Phi o., Rt. 3, Macon, Ga. 





Karly Jersey, Copenhagen, Dutch, Wakefield frost- 
proof Cabbage ‘plants, postpaid: 500, 70c; 1,000, $1.10. 
John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants: 75 c, 


1,000. 
Order where never frozen out. Southern Plant Special- 











ist, Harrison. Tenn., or Dinsmore, Fla. 

C.0.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion Brant: reo 
shipments. all varieties. 500. 65c; 1,000, 5,000, 
$4.50. Farmers Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 

C.o.d, Cabbage and Onion plants: $1, 1,000, and 
charges. Free catalogue Seeds, Plants, Flowers and 
Bulbs. Andrew Clark, Thomasville, Ga. 

Ten million Cabbage plants. 500 postpaid, 


T5e. 
Extra large size, 500 postpaid, $1. Expressed: 1,000, 
$1; 10,000, $7.50. R. O. Parks, Darien, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onion, plants, all ya vari- 
eties: 500, 63c; 1,000, 95c; 3,000, $2.75 and postage. 
Quick shipment. G. W. Coleman, Tifton, Ga. 


Notice !—Customers of Thomasville Plant Co. and E. 
W. Lumpkin can get same good plants and “en serv- 
ice from Interstate Plant Co., Lucedale, iss. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants.-—-Dutch, 
Wakefield, prepaid: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.40. Express col- 
lect, 75¢ thousand. Burgess Farms, Pembroke, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants. —Early Jersey and Char- 
leston Wakefield: five hundred 50c; one thousand 90c; 
five thousand $3.75. C. L. Hamilton, Surrency, Ga. 














"Charleston. Early 











C.0.d. frostproof Cabbage and _Onton plants, Prompt 
shipment, 500, 60c; 1,000, 10,000, 
$7.50. Catalog free. ' Jefferson Farms, ‘Albans, Ga. 

Buchanan’s Cabbage Slants: 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3. 
Onion planta: 500, $1: 1, 000, $1. 78: _Dostpald: ang 
grown. Catalogue free. I Tenn. 











Send No Money.—C.o.d. coer Cabbage and - 
fon plants. All varieties mailed promptly. 500, oe: 
poe JB $1; 5,000, $4.50. Standard Plant Co.. Tifton, 
yeorgia. 








Stop!—Assortment, postpaid: 400 Charleston, Dutch, 
Jersey Cabbage, 200 Onion plants, 50c assorted needle 
book, all for dollar bill and 10 names and addresses of 
gardeners. Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


Millions frostproof. Cabbage plants ready now. 300, 
65c; 500, $1; 4,000, $1.50; postpaid. 5,000 not prepaid, 
75. Prompt shipment’ and satisfaction guaragteed. 
Bonnie Plant Farms, Union Springs, Ala. 

arene pa 500, 65¢; 
, $5.50; bal 000 








Frostproof Cabbage.—Good 
.000, $1. By express: 5,000, $3; 
or more, 50c per thousand, NA ay i "1,000. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, Ga. 


tman on Arrival.—All ne frostproof 
Collard, Onion _ plants. 30c; 500, 65c; 
5,000, $4.50. Prompt dintanes: good plants 
Mississippi Plant Company, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 


High Grade Frostproof Plants.—Large type Early 
wanenee Cabbage and wie Bermuda Onion: 250, 
50c; 6600, $1; 1,0 All postpaid. Prompt 
shipment. . Satisfaction guaranteed. Progress Plant 
Co.. Ashburn, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Karly wérsey. Caortadion 
Wakefield, gn peccese ons and ‘Flat Dutch, on 
paid: 500, 1,000, $1.50. - Express collect: - 3,000 
to 9.000, 75¢: “40, 000. $6. 50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Redland, Ga. 


Redland Farms, 
Millions of Frostproof Plants “Ready.—Cabbage, lead- 
ing varieties. Onion, White and eliow Bermuda and 
Prizetaker. 500, 60c: 1,000, 90c; 5,000. $3.75. Large. 
well rooted plants and quick shipment - guaranteed. 
Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Frostproof Plants.—Very nice Cabbage, selected 50 
to bunch, Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Dutch, Copen- 
. and Bermuda ions, postpaid: 100. 30c; 500, 
90c; 1,000, $1.50. Express. 75c thousand. 3,000 On- 
ion, postpaid, $3. E. A. Godwin, Lenox, Ga. 


Buy C.o.d, Frostproof Plants.—Cabbage, leading va- 
rieties; medium sized plants: 1,000, 75c. Large plants 
by express: 2,000 and up, 60c per 1,000. Bermuda On- 
ion: 500, 300; 1,000, 85c. Good plants and_ prompt 
reat guaranteed. Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, 
Georgia, 


Send 
Extra 
sion, 
count 





Pay Pos' 
Cabbage, 




















Money.—Millions c¢.0.d. frostproof plants. 
and Charleston Wakefields, Succes- 

Copenhagen, Nice plants, full 
75e per thousand; 


No 
Early Jersey 
Surehead and 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 








Certified Missionary ang “Sept Lake Strawberry plants 
1,000, 


Strawberries 


50; prepaid. R. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala 





Thompson; 
$3 per 
G 


r 


Klondyke, Aroma, 
Express collect: 
10,000 lots $25. 
Scoggins, Har- 


Strawberry Finis =ialesiennay. 
all certified quality grown. 
5,000 lots $13.75; 
Wi. 


thousand ; 
yet prices on other varieties. 
ison, Tenn. 





new land; 
low prices. 
vatulog ready; 


ti 
I 


plants, Apple and Peach trees, grown on 
vigorous, well rooted; finest quality, 
Nursery Stock. Spring 
Ridge Nurseries, 


Strawberry 
healthy, 

Complete line of 
it’s free. Bountiful 


Sox W, Princess Anne, Md. 





quality best ever. 


Plants!—Crop of plants is very short but 


Strawberry 
garg ae and Missionary, 





prompt shipments: 250, $1. 500 ‘ or over 
$3.50. State certified aa fine Catalog free. Full 
list Nursery Stock. J. A. Bauer, Lock Box 168, Jud- 
sonia, Ark. 

Tomato 


cf 
b 


‘ertified seed, ready March 15th. 


grown from Francis Stokes’ 
Write for illustrated 
Plant Farms. Valdosta, Ga. 


Marglobe Tomato plants, 


eoklet. Carlisle 





Wind Mill Dairy, Rt. 


Youngberry 


Youngberry plants (Southern I ie BP 
cents each; 100 to 500, ce rh; 
2, Mobilg 






1 
800, Shes 





e 
w 
d 


ists, Chino, 


fifty-five cents. J. T. 


Youngberries.—New, large, de luctive., S 
eeds all over the South. Provi tts biggest mone} 
naker in California. Write COE full information and 
elivered eee Acme Berry Gardens, Berry Special- 
Sa 





Nursery Stock 


two to eight feet, eighteen to 
Ponder, Whigham, Ga. 


Budded Pecan trees, 





ries, 
Cc 


Pears, Plums. Cher- 


Fruit Trees.—Peaches, Apples, 
Hysinger Nurseries, 


Grapes. Cutalogue free. 
‘leveland,. Tenn. 





us for catalog. Southern Nursery & 
Winchester. 


Now is a profitable time to plant Fruit Trees. Write 
Landscape Co., 
Tenn. 





a 
1 


and Shade Trees, Roses 


Special bargains on Fruit t 
Frankston Nursery Co., 


nd Evergreens. Catalog free. 
Jept. P. Frankston, Texas. 





Nursery, 


Prices choice Pecan and Satsuma trees greatly re 
uced. You can afford to plant. Write Harlan Farms 
Inc.. Lockhart, Ala. 





Best varieties. 
cord 


Large stock. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Con- 


Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga. 





bear early, make big yields. 


Big easy money in Papershell Pecan trees. Bass trees 
Planting guide and eata- 




















5,000, $3.50. Quick shipment. Stokes Plant Co., Fitz- log free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 

gerald, Ga. Roses.—For detailed information and prices on ets aa 
Larger than pencil size White Bermuda Onion plants: finest, varieties of two-year-old. field grown. budded, 

1,000, $1.35: 5,000, $5: postpaid. Express collect: ¢Yerblooming Roses, write McClung Brothers, Tyler, 

6.000. $3. Large frostproof Cabbage plants: 500, $1.25; Texas. 

1,000, $2; postpaid. Express collect. 80c per 1.000. Peach Trees.—Leading varieties, $55 thousand. Ap- 

Satisfaction guaranteed. yrite for catalogue. H.C. ple, Pear, Cherry. Plum, Pecan, Grape. Fig, Orna~- 

Pittman, Cotulla, Texas. mentals. Right prices. Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, 
40 million frostproof Cabbage and genuine Bermuda Georgia. 

Onion plants of leading varieties. Quick shipments and Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy 

arrival, im good, as a arenas ‘ann bg and strong. One year $1.50; two_year $3.50 per 100; 
pat le ay f-  SSOSs 2 Save Shs See eue red. Guarant ive. E Nurseries, 

$2.70: 6.000, $4.50: 30,000 Onions, $18, Interstate (elivered._ Guaranteed to live. Evergreen 

Plant Co., Lucedale, Miss. = - 7 + reper a “Pe = 

4 e sell on the credit plan. Best varieties. Apple, 

Look!—Dollar bill with order, assortment 200 Early peach trees low a8 5c; Grapevines 3c; Shrubs 10c; 

Jersey, 200 Charleston Wakefield Cabbage, 100 Bermuda. fyergreens 25c. Seeds, bulbs, etc Benton County 

100 Crystal Wax Onion plants; postpaid; shipment date Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, Ark. 

wanted. Free for prompt booking. 50c c ion 

needle book, for name and address of five prospective Peach and Apple Trees, 5c and Up.—Yellow and 

customers, Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. Blood Red Delicious. Grapevines 3c. Pi sone 





Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants.— 
Open field grown, well rooted, strong. Treated seeds. 
Cabbage, each bunch fifty mossed. labeled with vari- 
ety name; Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
fle Copenhagen, Early Dated, aa% Dutch, 





Millions Frostproof Plants.—Cabbage, $1 th d; 
Bermuda Onions, $1; Collards, $1. Quick shipment. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, 

eor 


‘gia. 





Frostproof’Cabbage and On- 
mailed promptly. 500, 65c; 
Georgia Farms Co., Albany, 


C.0.d. aang i. money! 
lon plants, mee ee 
1,000, $1; 3, doo. $ 
Georgia. 


Cabbage, Onion Plants. “zisteding varieties: 500, 75¢; 
1,000. $1.25; postpaid. Satisfactory and prompt de- 
livery guaranteed. Allen-Griffith Plant Co., Calvary, 

or 


C.o.d.—Hardy South’ Carolina grown frostproof Cab- 
bage and Onion plants. ading varieties. 500, 60c; 
.000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. Piedmont Plant Co., Green- 
ville, 8. C., 

Frostproof Cabbage, Onion, Collard Diants. All va- 
rieties, Peetpald: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1.000, $1.75. Eix- 
pressed: 0, $1; 5.000, $4.50. Oakdale Farm, Hat- 
tiesburg, Mites. 


C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. All va- 
rieties shipped promptly. Satisfaction or money back. 
oe ay 1,000, 98c; 5.000. $4.48. P. D. Fulwood 

on, Ga. 


Superior quality frostproof Cabbage, Onion, Collard 
plese: a Calieet. Postpaid: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 

















lect, $1 thousand, Vickers Plant Farms, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Cabbage plants, all varieties ; Bermuda 
low and white: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, 
plants and quick shipment guaranteed. Mitchell Plant 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Pay on Arrival,—Real frostproof ~ Cabbage “and Onion 
plants; grown neat Blue Ridge Mountains. All varieties. 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. Blue Ridge Plant 
Co., Greenville, S A 


Cabage plants, Charleston, Jersey, Flat Dutch, Copen- 
hagen; prepaid: 500, 80c; 1,000, $1.40, Collect: 75, 
1,000.. Bermuda Onion plants: $1, 1,000. -Prompt ship- 
ment. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


Millions frostproof Jersey, Charleston ge aaah a 
Flat Dutch Cabbage plants. 500, 65c; 1,000, 3,000 





Onion, zel- - 








postpaid: 200, 75c; 300, $i; 500, $1.25 1,008. $2: 
2,500, $4.50. Express collect: 2,500, 32.80." Onions: 
eee: Crystal Wax = Yellow a, 
paid: 500. 75c: 1, $1.25; 6,000, $6. press col- 
lect: 6,000, $4.50. Full at th, prompt shipment, safe 
arrival, satisfaction guaranteed. Write for catalogue. 
Union Plant Company, Texarkana, Ark. 


“Fairview’’ Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Open field 
grown, well rooted, tied 50 to bunch, labeled. true va- 
riety named, roots mossed: all plants grown from Suhr’s 
trial ground tested seed, imported from Copenhagen, 
Denmark. Early Jersey Wakefield. Charleston Wake- 
oud. Early Dutch, Late Dutch, Copenhagen: 200, 

0, $1.08; 1,000, $1.98; postpaid; 500 Bermuda Onions 
pe with each thousand. Express: 1,000, 98c: 5, 
$3.98; 10,000, R .48. Bermuda Onions. from Teneriffe 





Island seed: 1,000, $1.38; postpaid. Express 
mepesd: $000. * Sf. 98, “Plants from imported seed 
makes crops you need.’’ Safe arrival guaranteed or 


duplicate shipment free. Faitview Farm, Quitman, Ga. 





Dewberries 


Young Dewberries: 100, $3.50; 1,000, $20. Weaver 


Gamble, Remlap, 





Kudzu 


Kudzu, $9 per 1,000. T. C. Th 
Kudzu Plants.—Government inspected; 
John W. Law, Rt. 7, Troy, 
Kudzu.—Finest hay and forage plant. Write for 
literature and prices. J. 8. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 
When you think of Kudzu or baby chicks. Write for 
free information. Burr Clover Farms, Rock Hill. S. C. 
Grow Kudzu.—Now available, limited quantity choice 
quality roots. Write for growers’ chart and other in- 
formation sent without charge. Kudzu Farms, Ine., 


Grady, Ala. 
$10 per 1,000. 




















Barnesville, Ga. AER a 
Onions 
Bermuda Onion plants: 6,000, $3. Mettsfaction guar- 
anteed. J. Sayle, Cotulla, Texas 





7 be ieaeeecd 

" t Bermuda and Crystal Wax Onion plants: thousand 
in dg th hag hgh I Toa, plans 65c; six thousand crate. three fifty; mail or express 
1,000, First class plants, full count, prompt shi * collect, Carliste Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. nt: 5 
guaranteed. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. Onion Plants.—Millions ready. Valencia, Prizetak- 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Millions ready. Jersey 
and Charleston Wakeflelds, Flat Dutch: 500, 65c; 1,000, 
95e; 3,000 and up at 60¢ per 1,000. 
tato and Tomato penta in season 
over 5,000 at $1.50 per 1,000. First class plants, full 
hy geomet shipments guaranteed. 3B. J. Head, 

ma, Ga. 


1,000. Contract now 


ers, Crystal Wax, Bermuda: 63c. 
Lind Plant Farms, Cotulla, 


for spring Tomato plants. 
Texas. 

Crystal Wax and Yellow Bermuda Onion plants, 
size, postpaid: 500, 65c; 1,000 -10; 6,000, $5.50. 
Express: 6,000, $3.60. Prompt shipment. ‘Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Culver Plant Farms, Mt, Pleasant, Texas. 








encil 






cherries, nuts, berries, perens. Lg ig 
Nursery 


Free ea 
ox 108, Cleveland. 








log. Ti 
Tennessee. 

200 Mastodon Strawberry plants, $3. 25 Welch’sa 
C . 25 Bhubarb, $1. 100 Aspara- 


gus, $1. 


oncord Grapevines, $1 
0 $1. 20 Hollyhocks, si. 20 


Barberry or Spirea, 18 inches, $1. 4 Roses. $1. 31 


two-year shrubs. $4. 
each, 
good four-foot branched trees. 


Pears, 3 or Rg ag 30c 


Apples or Peaches, lic. 4 


thig ad. Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog free. Welch 


"N 


ursery, Shenandoah, towa. 








Seeds 


GEORGIA CROP IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


CERTIFIED SEED 


COTTON 
College No. 1 
Piedmont Cleveland 
Neely’s Cleveland 
Coker Cleveland 
Petty Toole 
Mathis Toole 


CORN 
Whatley’s Prolific 
Puckett’s Improved 
Meadow’s Improved 

Whatley 
Piedmont Two-ear 


Members of the Georgia Crop Im- 
provement Association have their, 
fields and their ginning and han- 
dling methods inspected by -a rep- 
resentative of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture. Only pure 
seed handled so as to be kept pure 
are listed. Write for list of mem- 
bers with quantities and prices of 
seed they have for sale. Frank C. 
Ward, Secretary, care Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, Athens, Ga. 





Sweet Clover, 


Ti 
St., 


$11; Alfalfa, $8; White 
$3.75; mixed Alsike and 
Bags free. Samples and 


$11; Alsike, 
$4; Timothy, 
All per bushel. 


Red Clover, 
mothy, $5. 


catalog upon request. Standard Seed Co., 9 East Fifth 
‘0. 


Kansas City. 


a 


































































































Classified Ads 








Seeds 
Laredo and Otootan Soybeans. Clays, Whippoorwills, 
. Brabham and Mixed Peas. White Mush Conch Peas, 


Write for prices. T. N. Smith, Tennille, Ga. 





Carpet Grass, 
18¢c pound; $17 per 100. 
$30 per 100. 


Georgia. 


25c pound; $24 per 100. Lespedeza, 
Korean Lespedeza, 3lc pound; 
Dallis Grass, 45¢ pound; $40 per 100. 
Be sure to write us today for our new price list of 
Farm and Vegetable Seeds. Everett Seed Co., Atlanta, 








WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there 
may be substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan 
without any attempt to defraud, our advertising 
guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe 
all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in our 
columns are honest and responsible, but we are not 
liable for losses due to substitution of Black Ebony 
Soybeans for Otootans. 








Beans 
Mung Beans, 4 pounds $1; postpaid. 
Ft. Payne, Ala. 


Grady New, 





Soybeans for Sale.—Write ae Seige now. 
Smith Co., Ransomville, N. 


Winstead- 





For Sale.—All varieties of Soybeans; carlots or less. 
Hardy & Newsom, 


Get our prices before you buy. 
Ins., LaGrange, N. C. 





For Sale —Refugee (1,000 to 1) Western grown seed 
The Kil- 


Beans, $7.65 bushel, f.o.b. "hat City, Fla. 








gore Seed Co., Plant , City, FI 
Soybeans, Cowpeas.—Sound, recleaned Otootans, Bi- 
loxis, Mathews Soybeans; mixed and straight Clay 


Peas. Get our prices, 
South Carolina. 


Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, 





Clover 
Alfalfa Seed.—Hardy type, Common_ variety, per 
bushel: $6.50, $8.40. $10.20, $11.40. Grimm variety 


Alfalfa seed: $14, $16.80. $18. 
; hulled or eae $3.90, 
. Medium Red Clover, $11.4 
$10.80. 
eatalogue. 
Seeds. 


Kansas Seed Co., Salina, Kansas, 


Unhulled White Sweet 
$4.50, 
Alsike | Clover, 
Bags free. Write today ler “samples, 40 page 

Lowest prices. All kinds Farm and Garden 





Corn 


Buchanan’s Seed Corn.—Finest grown. 
prices. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Write for 





D. P. L. 4-8 planting, seed, one year from orgiinator. 
Kept clean at gin. ¢ per bushel; $3.50 hundred. 
Martindale Farms? , Ala. 





Hastings Prolific “and ate Paymaster; true 
name. 
R. J. St. Clair, Huntsville, Ole 


Either variety, $2.50 bushel; 2 bushel $4. 30. 





For Sale.—Improved Whatley’s Prolific Seed Corn, 
W. T. Whatley, Reynolds, Ga. Mem- 


$3.75 per bushel. 
ber Georgia Crop Improvement Association. 





Whatley’s Prolific Seed Corn, direct from the origina- 
k $1. bushel $4; ten 
$3.75. Prices f.o.b. Whatley Brothers, 


tors. Pec! 25; half bushel $2.25; 
bushels or more, 


Helena, Ga. 





For early planting, 
shorten the feed bill_next summer. 
deep grain Mosby. Either variety, $3 bushel ; 
els $5. M. B. Lee, Seed Grower, Corinth, Miss. 


use Jarvis — Prolific to 
ean furnish 





Cotton 


Cook’s 16-27 FP ~cgas Seed, $1 per bushel. T. S. 
Jones, Vernon, A’ 





John A. a 
eotton, Henderson, Tenn. 


z Sons, growers of Half and Half 





6 Piedmont mr ong 42% lint; $1 at Hart- 
‘em 


Pur 
well, Ga. RB. C. T 





Half and Half.—High a big boll. Catalog free, 


John M. Bligh, Decatur. 


Cotton 


Marett’s Pedigreed Chotiane Big Boll Seed.—Strain 
New 5, 15-16” to 1” staple. Strain No. 7, 1 1-32”, 
Strain 6-B, 1 1-1 4e”, Dixie Triumph Wilt Resistant: 
Proven rig wake records. Prize winners. Large 
bolis, early. rite for catalog. Money back offer. 
Marett Farm Seed Co., Westminster. S. C. 





FOR INCREASED YIELDS 


PLANT THE OLD RELIABLE 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL COTTON 


It has world records of 30 bales on 10 acres 
and 1,709 pounds of lint on one acre, has 
been a constant winner in five acre con- 
tests and at Experiment Stations. 


IT WILL WIN FOR YOU IN 
INCREASED YIELDS 


A few bushels now will grow a patch that 

you'll be proud for your neighbors to see, 

and supply you with the best of seed for 
your whole crop next year. 


Write today for a copy of our 19th Annual 

Announcement, giving full description of 

our methods of improving and our reduced 
price to match these hard times. 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager 
Commerce, Ga. 





Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Grown 
northern edge Cotton Belt. Matures fifteen days earlier, 
produces more dollars to acre than any cotton. 100 
pounds $4; 500, $18; 1.000, $35; ton $65. Backed by 
twenty-five years seed reputation. Buchanan’s, Mem- 
phis, Tenn 





North Carolina grown Wannamaker-Cleveland, Coker- 
Cleveland, Simpkin’s Ideal, Simpkin’s Big Boll, Im- 
proved King, Mixson’s Big Boll, Mixson’s Full Inch; 
also Half and Half, Bank Account and others. These 











are early maturing varieties which will make large 
yields of high: grade lint. Write for full information 
and prices. W. H. Mixson Seed Compeny, Charleston, 
South Carolina. 
Grass 
Dallis, Carpet grasses, etc. Free booklet. Lamberts, 
Darlington, Ala. 
Kudzu 
Kudzu costs very little when grown from seed. Write 
Eugene Ashcraft, Monroe, N. C. 
Lespedeza 
Lespedeza, Dallis and Carpet Grass. V. R. Bush, 
Ibany. Ga. 





Korean, Kobe and Tennessee 76. 
Covington, Tenn. 

Four varieties L deza. RB bl 
Darlington, Ala. 


New crop recleaned Lespedeza seed, $4 bushel. Jno. 
w. Wilson, Dyer. Tenn, 


WwW. P. Dearing, 








Lamberts, 














Kobe Lespedeza, beg fe a hay, seed, pasture. George 
E. Davis, Newbern. 
Certified Korean = — Lespedeza seed. Fattens 


land, livestock, 
Kentucky. 


T 76 L d seed, our favorite: also Com- 
omy a Korean, Gibson County Farm Bureau, Tren- 
on, Tenn. 


Certified Korean and Kobe Lespedeza seed. Drouth 


resistant, legume. Seed in March, hay in September. 
West End Farms, Guthrie, Ky. ” 


income. P. A. Meriwether. Trenton, 














Heavy Fruiter and Half and Half cotton seed, $2.50 
per 100 pounds. Ed Peeples, Finger, Tenn. 

Genuine big boll Half and Half cotton seed: 48% 
lint; $1 per bushel in 5 bushel bags. T. K. Chance, 
Alexander, Ga. 

Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. re- 
cleaned and pois: special low price. J. M. Simmons, 
Mountville, 8. C. 

Wannamaker- Cleveland wilt resistant cotton 
1% inch staple; 40% lint. 90c bushel. _ 4 
Farms, Brooks, Ga. 


Pure Half and Half 
hundred, Hand picked Seed Corn, $2.25 bushel. 
Jones, Lexington. Tenn, 

WILT RESISTANT COTTON SEED 
Rowden 40 — Acala 376 — Early Delfos 
_ Prices you can afford to pay. 
LOY E. RAST SEED CO., Newport, Ark. 
Bains’ Improved Cook Cotton.—% to inch staple; 40% 


to 45% lint; 1% bales average on 50 acres for 2 years. 
- Bains, Oneonta, 


Improved Rucker Wilt Resistant Cotton: 45% lint; 
inch staple. Biggest yielder known. 90c bushel. 
Glenwood Farm, Brooks, 5 

Rhyne’s Cook is more wilt resistant, and productive 
as any cotton. $1.50 bushel: quantities cheaper. Bhyne 
Bros., Benton, Ala.. and Plains. Ga. 

Cook 307-6 Wilt-Resistant.—An early, large boll 
cotton with % or longer staple. Prices reasonable. Or- 
der early from originator. E. F. Cauthen, Auburn, Ala. 


CROOK BROS. 


PURE HALF AND HALF’ 
and D. P. L. No. 4 Planting Seed 


Write for catalog and new low prices. 
CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 

















cotton seed, 48% lint, $2.50 per 
A. M, 




















Buchanan’s Recleaned Lespedeza.—Free of Johnso: 
nut and coco grass. ae $3. 73: 5. be nod 10, are 
Catalogue free. 








pan-caught, | =¢ - bushel ; 
Write for prices Tennessee 76 and 
anly Hardware Company, Albemarle, 


Lespedeza.—New crop, 
peeanes shipment. 
Korean. 
North Carolina. 


Mammoth Korean and Kobe Lespedeza Seed.—Soil 
building legume unexcelled for hay, pasturage and crop 
yields. Drouth resistant. Circular upon request. N. R. 
Bardwell, Clarksville. Tenn. 








Oats 


Appler Seed Oats, recleaned; priced right. 
anthony, Brighton. Tenn. ‘ . - 


Buchanan’s Seed Oats.—Free from Johnson and 
nut grass. Appler, pune. 75e; Burt 70c; " Fulghum 
75c; Kanota 80c: Red Rust Proof 70c. Catalogue free. 
Buchanan’e, Memphis, Tenn. 








Dhaewhe 


Peanuts.—Recleaned: fine for gs! or roasting. Per 
hundred pounds: Alabama Runner $4.50; large or small 
White Spanish’ $5. Field .” $1.50 Der bushel. 
Anold & Strickland, Clio, Ala. 





Peas 
Clay and Whippoorwill Peas, $1.70. Box 266, Gordo, 


Alabama 





seed. F. H. 


I buy and sell Cowpeas, Sugar Crowdergs and Cane 
Vernon, Box 1606; Birmingham, Ala. 





Mixed Peas, $1.75 pune: irene $1.95; Clays 


Sound 
$1.95. Our guarantee. D. F. Moore Seed Co., Fairfax, 
South Cerolina. 





Sound, Clea 
delivered. Velvet and Soybean seed, 
Union, Gifford, C, 


n. Peas.—lIrons, Cee, ba 15 bushel; 


write Farmers’ 





gang 


Porto Rican, Yellow Jersey Sweet Potatoes 
bushel basket $2; half bughel Pi 25. Remittance with 
order. nd ress collect. A. I, Stiles, 


Parcel post a 
Springs. Okla 





Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales an acre; earliest cotton; 
40 bolls wagh 4 pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful cot- 
ton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 
ae Ga, 


oker Super Seven and Lightning Express; both over 
ok staple; wilt resistant; very prolific. 100 pound 
E as hg Cook one Wilt Resistant, bag $3. All pure 
rains. Farms, Coffee Springs, Ala. 








SUMMEROUR’S 
HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


Get the best from the original breeders. 
For part fall payment offer along with low- 
est prices ever made, write us, 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 18, Norcross, Ga. 





Wilson Type Big Boll.—South’s outstanding variety, 
lowest price for ener yielding beter « ge cotton seed. 
A-l money maker at these prices: $4 pe! pound 
sack; $70 per tom Ps b. Wilson. y or r Atlanta, Ga. 
Write Lee Wilson & Co., Wilson, ‘Ark. 





Write for specia: 
Kilgore 


Tomato 


For Sale.—Marglobe Tomato seed of highest quality. 
1 prices, stating quantity desired. The 
Seed Co., Plant City, Fla. - 





Seed.—Guara 
Cianerss Red Rock: pound $1. 


nteed fresh and clean. New Stone. Bal- 
Marglobe, pound $2; 
paid. Emerald Farms, Meigs, Ga. 





Watermelon 


Pure, Stone Mountain Watermelon seed. 


undiseased 
Hand saved from choicest specimens. Guaranteed ger- 


aid. Attractive wholesale 


mina’ 85c; postp 
prices. ‘ényde Maddox, Buford, Ga. 


Miscellaneous Seeds 


Fine native Sugar Drip Cane, Improved Golden Dent 
Corn, $3. Clays, Whippoorwills, Red Rippers, New 
Eras, $2.15. Soybeans on request. Catawba Seed 


Baby Chicks 


(121A) 43. 


Baby Chicks.—Blood tested, accredited. Best grade 
White Leghorn: 100, $14. Male birds from Hanson 
300 egg double pedigree yearling mating. Evergreen 


Hatchery, Evergreen, Ala. 





Store, Hickory, N. C. 5 
Hardy Alfalfa seed, $7.50: Grimm Alfalfa, $11. 
White Swees Clover, $3.90. Red Clover, $13. Alsike, 


$12, All 60 pound bushel. 
fied. Geo. © Bowman, Concordia, 


Return seed if not satis- 
Kansas. 





Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Better White Leghorn chicks at lower prices. 
Hatchery, Hackleburg, Ala. 

‘‘Hi-Quality’’ Chicks.—Prices low. White Leghorns 
and Reds. Garner’s Hatchery, Phil Campbell, Ala. 

Chicks.—Strong and vigorous. Assorted, all breeds, 
$7. Seconds, no cripples, $5 per 100. Atz’s Hatcheries, 
Milltown, Ind. 


STATE BLOOD TESTED CHICKS—White 
and Barred Rocks, Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons, White Leghorns. 
BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCH- 
ERY, Statesville, N. C. 

Baby Chicks.—Tancred strain of highest breeding. 
100, $12; prepaid. Mountain View Leghorn Farm, 
Trussville, Ala. 

Tancred baby chicks, $20 per 100; sired by pedigreed 
males from 250-290 egg hens. Mrs. A. B. Dressler, 
Kenwood, Fla. 


LEGHORNS, REDS, ROCKS 
Quality Chicks, Guaranteed to Live. Rea- 
sonably priced. Write for prices and guar- 
antee. BLACKSHEAR HATCHERY, 
Blackshear, Georgia 


Lodin’s 























Illinois-Murphys- 


Helm owned highest Leghorn pen, 
Helm’s Hatchery, 


boro Laying Contest, December. 
Paducah, Ky. 

Chicks from accredited, 
outstanding records, $13 hundred. 
Farm, Wylam, Ala. 


PARDY. CHICK cae" Fag tage a 


Prepaid—i100% Delivery. 

White Leghorns ....... -on$508 $6.00 jar 40 
Reds, Barred Rocks ...... 3.50 6.50 12 44 
Wh. Rocks, Buff Rocks... 3.50 6.50 12 44 
Wh. Wyandottes, Bf. Orps. 3.75 7.00 13 48 
Heavy Mixed Chicks ...... 3.00 5.50 10 38 

CONTINENTAL HATCHERY 

Box G, Memphis, Tenn. 





trapnested Tancreds with 
Quality Leghorn 








Reds, Rocks, Leghorns. Day old and started. Prices 
and quality right. Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery, 
Grove Hill. Ala. 

Barred Rocks, Orpingtons, Wyandottes: 160, 
$7.95; heavy assorted, $6.95; prepaid: lve delivery. 
Central Farms, Jefferson City. Mo. 


HIGH QUALITY CHICKS 
Buy chicks from B. W. D. tested hens. 
Our flocks are high producers, excellent 
quality and disease free. Chicks that live 

and produce. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS, BARRED 

ROCKS AND WHITE LEGHORNS 

Write for prices. 


A. & M. HATCHERY, TIFTON, GEORGIA 


Blood Tested Baby Chicks.—Reds, Rocks and White 
Leghorns of quality at reasonable prices. J. H. Wood, 
Box 242, Athens, Ga. 

Pineview quality chicks from heavy laying White 
Leghorns and Barred Rocks. iscount on early book- 
ings. Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 

















“QUALITY FIRST” BABY CHICKS 


From flocks headed by males from 250 to 
313 egg hens. State accredited and blood 
tested. Stick to “Quality First,” which 
will mean more profit in the end. Reduced 
prices and big early order discount. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Catalog free. 


McKENZIE POULTRY ASSOCIATION 
McKenzie, Alabama 


ae Chicks.—Established experienced breeders. 

ested flocks. Tancred White Leghorns. Book 

ey and March delivery. A. & M. School, Car- 
rollton, Ga. 





Fairhope Hatchery, Fairhope, 


Ala.—State Accred- 


ited Tancred Leghorn chicks from two and three year 
be selected hens, $12.50 per hundred; $120 per thou- 


Rocks and Reds, $1 higher. 





“Golden Sunflower Chicks Make Money. —Guaranteed 


to live 30 days. 
trapnesting. 19 varieties. 
Parkin Poultry Farm, Box 26, Shawnee, Okla. 


Backed by years of egg breeding and 
Lowest prices ever made. 





CLEAN CHICKS HATCHED IN 


CLEAN INCUBATORS 
ALABAMA STATE ACCREDITED 
HATCHERY No. 1 


Has installed all new All-Blectric Incubators. 


Chicks hatched under such ideal conditions et 


blood tested flocks, 200-300 egg strain, 
GROW, LAY and PAY. 
discount. 


Write for early cade 


GULF COAST HATCHERY, Mobile, Ala. 





Free brooders with Mathis guaranteed to live chicks. 


Write for our sensational offer. 
$7.95 per hundred up. 100% live delivery. 
free. Mathis Farms. Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Leading varieties. 
Catalog 





Guaranteed to live. 


Big husky chicks, 
Superior certified. 


Shipped c.o.d. Low prices. 
accredited. 200-300 egg strains. 
logue. Superior Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mc. 


Only Te up. 
State 
Write for free cata- 





DRUMM’S mere at STRAIN 
CH SC. O,-D. 

Get them before ony 3 Guaranteed to live. 

Blood tested. 

from our own flocks on this 320 acre poultry breed- 

ing farm. 


All the produce we sell is produced 


We have more successful customers in 


the South than any other breeding concern in the 


world. Tancred and English 
Rocks; White Rocks; 


tons. Moderate prices. 


Leghorns; Barred 
Reds; Wyandottes; Orping- 
100% live arrival. The 


first practical service book written sucleeeret for 


the Southern Poultry Keeper free. M EGG 


FARMS, Box 104, HATTIESBURG, MISS, 





Baby Chicks.—State accredited Rhode Tsland Reds, 


White Leghorns, Barred and White Rocks. 


Special 


price on custom hatching for January and February, 


24ec per egg. 


Brierwood Poultry Farm, Brighton, Ala. 





Free brooders with Mother Bush’s blood tested wi 


n- 


ter eggbred chicks. Lowest spring prices. 7c up. 20 
varieties. Immediate shipments. prepaid. Special 
guarantee. Catalog free. Bush’s Poultry Farms, Clin- 
ton, Mo. 





BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 
QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
Buy some of Judge Chapin’s Tennessee 
chicks. Standard bred, prize winners from 
heavy laying free range flocks of White 
Leghorns, Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds. 
Official inspection. Pm service. Write 

for description and 
THE TENNESSEE. “HATCHERY 
Greenville, Tenn. 





Barred Rock chicks and eggs from Booth’s blood 


tested AAA parentage. 
contests verify highest quality. 
ordinary commercial stock. 
Georgia. 


Records made at egg laying 
Prices no higher than 
Simon Peterson, Douglas, 





Free brooder and feed with our Trail’s End purebred, 


tested, culled, inspected 
White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks. Wri 
for our low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gor 
ville, 


ed and guaranteed to live chicks. 


te 





—THINK THIS OVER— 


Every chick you buy from us will be sired 
by sons of Tancred’s best blood. One cus- 
tomer reports a profit of better than $3.00 
a pullet. Early orders booked for $13 a 100. 


BRANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA. 
North Alabama’s largest Single Comb 
White Leghorn Breeders 





Large English type White Leghorn baby bey 00 


Parent stock imported from England, $11 per hundred. 
Also Barred Rock 

$1 deposit, balance c.0.d. 
Gordonsville, Va. 


and Red chicks, $12 per hundred. 
Greystone Poultry Farm, 





Barred Rocks.—Baby chicks, $15 per 100; Fog Hy m 


live delivery. 8 to 10 week pullets, $1 each; 10 pu 

lets and one cockerel, $10. Many 200 to 

in our pens. Every breeding male 200 and over bi 

Gparenenge winter layers, Randolph Bros., Fayett 
abama 


1- 


275 ege hens 
lood. 


e, 





(Classified Ads continued on next page) 





Blood tested Reds and Rocks now ready. Get them 
early for highest broiler prices. $10.50 per 100. 
Order from this ad. The Southland Hatchery, Col- 
linsville, Ala. 





UALITY BABY CHICKS 

ARRED sos. 5 Cc. REDS AN SD SC 
WHITE LEGHO 

If you are “sere a quality give us 2 

trial. All our chicks are hatched from 

our own flocks of two and three year old 

selected hens. Write for price list. 


PECAN GROVE FARM 
W. H. Clough, Prop. Blackshear, Ga. 


Eggs and day old chicks from te state accredited, 
Tompkins foundation, Single Comb and Tancred 
White Leghorns, Prices right. Riley” Mertin, We- 
tumpka, Ala. 

Eggs hatched, 2c each. Baby chicks, llc each. 
Hatching eggs wanted. Cat Mountain Poultry Farm, 
between Thomas and Republic (Pratt City Route 9), 
Birmingham, Ala. 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
FROM VIGOROUS, HEAVY LAYING 











Our chicks are hatched right 

and guaranteed to give satis- 

faction. Write for delivered 
prices. 


CORDELE HATCHERY, CORDELE, GA. 





Quality Baby Chicks.—Tancred strain. 


Bred 
livability, show qualities, and egg production. Write 
for our new reduced prices. Daniell Poultry Farm and 
Hatchery, Eva, Ala. 





STONE MOUNTAIN and 

TOM WATSON MELON SEED 
Hand saved from selected melons, 
75c pound. 

CAYANA No. 10 SEED CANE, 5 foot av- 
erage, $10 per 1,000. 


THOMSON SEED FARMS, LLOYD, FLA. 





Miscellaneous Seeds 


Cowpeas, Soybeans, Leswetesa seed, and Seed Corn. 


Wax Grocery Co., Amory, 





nate Chicks. ie eg Tancred Leghorns, 


Delivered. Booking 
Wetumpka, Ala. 


Rede, 
Heavy mixed: $11, 


$12.50, 100; $60, 500. 
Williams Siliaey” 


orders now. 





RAMSEY’S ATMORE HATCHERY, At- 
more, Ala., Alabama State Certified Chicks, 
produced under the most stringent state 
requirements in the South. The best chicks 
you can buy anywhere, and at prices you 
can afford to pay and make money. S. 
ag B. Rocks, W. Wyandottes: 100, $13; 

$60. Tancred Leghorns from 250 egg 
mph Bop 100, $12; 500, $57.50. Jersey Black 
Giants: 100, $15. These chicks will beat 10c 
cotton. Try them this year. 











} For Heieen’s Sake 
Stop My Ad! 


J. S. Bartlett, Cedar Hill, Tennessee, is 
a breeder of purebred Duroc- Jersey hogs 
and had some gilts that he wanted to ex- 
change for money. He knew how to get 
in touch with buyers as he had often ad- 
vertised in the “Classified Ad” columns of 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER and Southern 
Ruralist. 


His 13 word ad appeared one time in 
our GEORGIA-ALABAMA 

what wonderful RESULTS he received! 
> Just read his letter written January 18, 
¢ 1931, as follows: 

9 “For heaven’s sake, stop my adver- 
tisement for Duroc gilts. I had 


SPOOFS 


Pruve' 


don’t stop the ad the cost of return- 

4 money for orders that I cannot fill 

4 will BREAK MY) HEART AND MY 

, POCKETBOOK.” 

LET CLASSIFIED ADS DO YOUR SELL- 
ING. The cost per word is determined by 
the territory you wish to cover. Rates and 
S circulation for the five sectional editions 
of PROGRESSIVE FARMER and _ South- 
Q2ern Ruralist will be found on the first 


Let us start your ad in the next 
issue. Write us for 
information. 





edition, and ¢ 


4 
2 two lots of them for sale and if you . 


Classified Ad page.. 2 
additional 6 
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HULL’S. QUALITY CHICKS 


R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons, White Rocks, $12 
per 100. White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, 
$10 per hundred. Heavy assorted for broil- 
ers, $10 per 100. 100% live delivery guar- 
anteed. Chicks from special matings, $3 per 
hundred higher. Write for special prices 
on larger quantities. We ship C. O. D. with 
$1 per hundred deposit. 


J. C. HULL HATCHERIES 
Memphis, Tenn. 


~eeeeeerrrr 





Matlick’s Missouri accredited, helth certified, husky 
chicks will please you, Leghorns, Anconas, $10 per 100, 

Surred Rocks, White Rocks, Single Comb Reds, $11 
For prices on ‘other breeds get our free instructive cata- 
logue Matlick Farms Hatchery, Box 800, Kirksville, 
Missouri. 


met &. BR O:ODERS 

—OR OTHER EXTRA VALUES— 
with chicks from two-year-old hens that 

have 200 egg records in pullet year. 
QUALITY, too—Grand Champion Pen at 
Tennessee State Fair was from one of our 
flocks. Chicks ordered NOW at our special 
bargain prices will SAVE and MAKE mon- 
ey because they'll be laying heavily next 
fall and winter when high egg prices will 
pay you rich dividends. 


A. J. SMITH HATCHERY 
930 Gallatin Road, Nashville, Tenn. 


Baby Chicks.—Ohio accredited. Best purebred stock. 
Leading breeds. Personally inspected and carefully 
supervised. 10 free chicks per 100 if ordered before 
March lst. If you want best quality ehicks which have 
had more then usual attention, write to me. ‘au 
Grose, Sunbeam Hatchery, Box D, Findlay, Ohio. 


THE BABY CHICK SEASON IS 
HERE AND SO ARE WE 


with quality and prices that can’t be beat. 
STATE im gape igas ang — SS gue 








Rhode Island Reds $3. 50 $0 50 $12 2 00 $35 i. 0 $5 T, 30 
Burred Rocks, (Dut? 

Orpingtons. White 

Wyandottes ..... 3.75 7.00 13.90 38.00 62.50 
White Leghorns, 

Brown Leghorns... 3.25 6.00 11.00 32.00 52.50 
Order direct from this ad or send for com- 

plete price list. Prompt shipment. 


FLORENCE HATCHERY, Florence, Ala. 
State Accredited No. 24 

Here's a a vratin: Blood tested chicks; big, strong. 
livable; electric hatched. Per 100: White or Brown 
Leghorns. and heavy mixed, $8: White or Barred Rocks, 
Reds. $9; White or Silver Laced Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons. $10, $1 per 100 deposit books order. 100% 
alive. prepaid. Rush your order. Catalog free, Steele’s 
Hatchery, Box 100, Wellsville. Mo. 


Seventeen popular varieties hatched and blood tested 
five consecutive years to eradifate disease. We guaran- 
tee the quality with 100% alive delivery, prepaid to 
you. Please write for our catalogue; it is beautifully 
illustrated and chicks are priced to sell, with quick 
and careful service rendered to all. Atz’s Blue Mound 
Hatcheries. Milltown, Ind. 





GEYER’S HI-GRADE CHICKS 


Fine, husky, liveable baby chicks—the 
kind that Bamgk! AND PAY” 





500 1000 
8. C. White Lavine: 08 1 $50.00 $100 
B.C. eal breasts IL 50.00 100 
8. C. Anconas ........ 3. ae 6.00 l 100 
Barred Plym« outhh Rocks 3.5 6.50 12 110 
White Plymouth Rocks. 3. 30 6.50 2 110 
S. C. Rhode Isl. Reds 3.50 6.50 110 
White and Silver Laced 
Wyandottes ......... 3.75 7.00 120. 
Buff Orpingtons ... ° eH 7.00 120 





Heavy Assorted ...... 3.00 5.50 7.50 
Assorted Odds and Ends 2.75 5.00 9 42.50 80 
TERMS—$1.00 deposited with each order for 100 
chicks or less, balance C, O. D, if requested. 100% 
live delivery. 

GEYER’S HATCHERY 
1702 Foster Avenue, femphis, Tenn. 


Baby Chicks. copunebred: every ehick. side ted. ‘Babred 
Mocke. Rhode Island Reds, $11 per 100; White Rocks, 
White Wyandotttes. Buff Orpingtons, $12 per 100: 
heivy breeds assorted, $10 per 100; White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $10 per 100. Thousands 
weekly. Shipments prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. 
Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 











“OLD HICKORY” BABY CHICKS 


From free range stock that has 
been culled for egg production and 
carefully inspected. If you want 
chicks that will develop into “egg 
layers and money makers’”’ you can 
get them from us at the price of 
ordinary chicks, 

» 100 500 
YO $9.00 $43.50 


5 
5 


75 $5.( 


0: 

White Leghorns .....$2. 

Barred Rocks, Reds, 
White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons ... 3.00 5.50 10.00 48.50 

Assorted Breeds ..... 2.50 4.50 8.00 42.00 
We deliver chicks at these low 
prices and guarantee 100% live ar- 

rival, 


HATCHED RIGHT. 


Incubation has much to do with pro- 

ducing quality baby chicks. “Old 

Hickory” chicks are properly hatch- 
ed by experienced operators. 


Place your orders for delivery NOW 

or at a later date. Shipments made 

every Monday and Thursday. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


JACKSON HATCHERY, Brownsville, Tenn. 


Quality Chicks From Blood Tested Flocks.—Every 
breeder used is 100% U. 8S. standard B. W. D. accred- 
ited. High prodauetion matings. Write today for cata- 
log and surprising \big profit-sharing discount prices 
on got placed now for reppin when wanted, 
ion breed "> prepa ve deliver. uara: eed. 
Edwards Hatchery, Springfield, Mo. dpe - 


Baby Chicks : : 


YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
INSURED BABY CHICKS 
FOR 
GUARANTEED SUCCESS 
YOU CAN’T LOSE 
CERTIFIED 
ACCREDITED 
BLOOD TESTED 
RIGIDLY CULLED 
SUPER SELECTED 
and also 
TESTED FOR LIVABILITY 
and 


GUARANTEED TO LIVE 


Absolute guarantee. Free re- 
placement or refund for loss 
during first 10 days. 

7 TO 17 CENTS EACH 
Free Feed All Breeds 
Write Today 


MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
State Hatchery 3 Florence, Ala. 


“Apetralacpe 
Black Beauty Australorps: highest quality at lowest 
prices. Folder free. Mrs. R. D. Woodson, Ackerman, 
Mississippi 
Australorp hatching exgs. from selected breeders, 
$2.50 per setting; $12 per hundred, Chicks, $20 hun- 
dred. John M. Thomason, Guntersville, Ala. 








Austra- Whites 


Austra-White Pullets.—Day old. _ Photograph free. 
Matured pullets weigh 6% pounds. Lay like Leghorns. 
Write us. Parkin Poultry Farm, Box 26B, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma. 


Plymouth Rocks 


Quality Barred Rocks priced reasonable. Hatching 
eges, 75c per 15. Mrs. David Ray, Corona, Ala. 


Aristocrat strain Barred Rock cockerels; show birds 
from heavy layers; two to five dollars. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Martindale Farms, Gordo, Ala. 

Rhyne’s Exquisite strain Barred Plymouth Rocks; 
bred true to type, color, with underbarring. High egg 
production behind them. W. inners in the largest shows 
in two Carolinas. Write for prices on eggs. Wayne 
F. Rhyne, Fancier, Gastonia, N. C. 


Rhode Island Reds 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds.—Rich exhibition 
color; good layers. _ $1.50 and _— per setting. J. C. 
McAdams, Elon College, N. 


Our Reds won best display at four big shows in 1929 
and 1930. Baby chicks, hatching eggs priced right. 
Write for list. Scottsboro Red Yards, Scottsboro, Ala. 























ites Guernseys>:* +: + 
For Sale.—One purebred two-year-old Guernsey bull: 
five baby bulls of best breeding. Hugh Sanford, 
Mocksville, N. C. 





Jerseys 


Fine registered calves from high producing dams. 
Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 

Avon-Indian Farm. i ad Jersey cattle for sale. 
Henry Odom, Covington, Gz 


Quality registered Jerse a 
Suitsus Dairy, Valdosta, Ga 












bulls; Noble breeding. 





Dogs 
Collie dogs and puppies. Suitsus Dairy, Valdosta, 
Georgia. 
English Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies c.o.d 
Chanute Farm, Chanute. Kansas. 












Goldea Sunflower Reds Make Money 
live. Muking high records in Ege L 
Write for lowest prices ever mace. 
Farm, Box 26R. Shawnee, Okla. 

lay and pay. 





uaranteed to 
ing Contests. 
Parkin Poultry 





Rich mahogany Reds that live, ‘grow, 
Blood tested, state accredited demonstration flock 
Mahood strain. Pens headed by fancy cockerels from 
Mahood’s best pens. Eggs, $2 per 15. J. L. Clay, 
Madison, Ala. 





Wyandottes 


Long’s Silver Wyandotte cockerels, $2 each. Robert 
E. Long, Bremen. Ga. 


White Wyandotte eggs, cockerels. | Martin’s best. 
John E. Shepherd, Rt. 4, Burlington, N. C. 











Purebred Silver Laced Wyandotte cocks, $3. Eggs, 
$1.75 for 15; postpaid. Dora Ayres, Newell, Ala. 


Started Pullets 


500 four-weeks-old Tancred Leghorn pullets_ from 
2 and 3 year old hens, trapnested and pedigreed. Parent 
stock passed four blood tests. These pullets are direct 
from Mentone Breeding Farm and sired by 250 to 314 
egg males. 100% live delivery of strong, uniform pul- 
lets guaranteed. 50c¢ each, express collect; 20% with 
order. Prices older pullets upon request. Alpine Poul- 
try Farm (on Lookout Mountain), River Park, Ala, 


Ducks 


White Runner ducks, $1.50 each. 
B. W. Williams, Kendrick, Miss. 


15 eges $1.25. 





Brahmas 


Giant strain Light Brahma hatching eggs: $1.50 fif- 
teen; $6.50 hundred; prepaid. Arthur Meyer, Winter- 
ville, Ga, 





Campines 
In five months my Campines netted 243% profit. 
In one year 3% hens mace $248.17 profit. Eggs and 
chicks. ‘Oriole Farm Hatchery, Troy, Miss. 





Cornish 


Winning Dark Cornish stock and eggs. Broad, heavy 
birds, _Kennie_ BR. ! elson, Caney” _Spring, Tenn. 





Games 
Rel Cuban Games. Dr. F. Henry, Holly Springs, 
Mississippi 


Jersey Black ‘Giants 


Giant eggs. $1.6 
| Vick, Olmste ad. Ky. 


pees White Giants 


Genuine White Giants: also Blacks. Chicks. eggs. 
The Thomas Varms, Pleasanton. Kas 








16 Cocks from 


Marcy 








Leghorns 
Eggs.—Tanecred White Leghorn State accredited. 
Mrs. B. A. Jenkins, Emelle, Ala, 
Ruff Leghorn chicks: free offer and reduced prices. 
E, F, Jones, Gallatin, Tenn 









Mire 

Cockerels, W hite- Leghorns, Hollywood strain, $l. 50. 
F. O. Middleton, Rt. 1. Selma. a 

Blood tested ghd Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for 
hatching, $1.25. I. Jenkins, Oxford, Ala. 

White Leghorn (Tancred) hens. $1 cash; or exchange 
for turkeys or gees I », Oak Hill, Ala. 


Brown Leg shorns. Choice. stock and eggs reasonable, 
from my state winners. J. B. Howser, Booneville, Miss. 
























Tancred White Leghorn yearling cocks, pedigreed, 
from 313 egg dams; chicks. eggs. Pedigree Pens, 


Orlando, Fla. 

State certified Tancred Leghorn chicks: 100, $12; 
5, 5 10% off for three weeks notice, R. L. 
Goldsmith, "Atmore, Ala. 

Tancred’s Imperial Leghorns (direct); high official 
pen. Chicks, eggs reasonable. Write for descriptive 
folder. H. H. Bonner, Lavonia. Ga. 


Tancred Leghorn cockerels, dams’ record 
eggs, $4 each. Hatching eggs, $7 a hunc 
week old pullets, $1. Ridgeland Poultry Farm, 
Iake Wales, Fla. 

White Leghorns.—The big egg. big production, big 
type, big profit kind. Baby chicks, eggs. Highest 
quality, lowest prices. Catalog free. Dolan Farm, 
Manchester, Mo. 


-Bred White Leghorn chicks from trapnested “hens, 
is 300 eggs and over. Guaranteed to ilve 30 days. 
3 discounts on early orders. Write Parkin Poultry 
‘arm, _ Box _26A, Shawnee, Okla. 


nered’ 8 famous 300 egg str ain. “White “Leghorns ex- 
clusively; direct from Tancred. Pedigreed, trapnested 
and state accredited flocks. Eggs, chicks, stock, Low 
prices, Southside Leghorn Farm, Dandridge, Tenn. 


Densmore White Leghorn Chicks.—Our birds state 
certifled, blood tested. Trapnested under R.O.P. official 
records up to 300 eggs. Moderate prices. Live deliv- 
ery. pataies free. Densmore Poultry Farm, Box 267G, 
Roanoke, Va 














NS 





to 250 
‘Ten 
Inc. 




















State accredited big English White Leghorn chicks, 
from vigorous, healthy hens with large loppy combs. 
Producers of large, white eggs in quantity. Send for 
big free catalog showing pictures of these birds. Stand- 
ard Hatcheries, Dept. 15, Decatur, 


High Production Leghorns.—My pen le all Leghorns 
in egg production at Alabama Contest, 1930, laying 
2,522 eggs in 11 months. Chicks hatched every «ay 
inning February Ist. Prices: $15 per hundred, de- 
livered; 25% with order. Advance booking necessary. 
W. L. Moss, Guntersville, Ala. 











Minorcas 


Large purebred Buff Minorcas. Chicks, eggs. The 
Thomas Farms. Pleasanton, Kas. 





Black Minorea cockerels. 7 to 9 pounds, $3; two, $5. 
Eggs chicks, Mrs. Jim Killen, Milan, Tenn, 





State Aeorettited Single Comb White Minorca chicks 
at real savings. from beautiful snow white breeding 
stock, laying large. white eggs. Send for big free 
catalog. Standard Hatcheries, Dept. 16, Decatur, Il. 





Orpingtons 


Big Golden Buff Orpingtons.—Grand champion win- 
ners Southeast’s biggest shows; eight (8) beautiful cups 
this season. Choice cockerels and laying pullets; eggs 
and baby chicks for sale. Make earliest broilers, best 
all year layers. Exhibition and egg production com- 
bined. 16 years breeding. Mating list free, Mrs. Ed 
‘gan, Americus, Ga. 








Pigeons 


Pigeons for profits. Catalog sent free. Putnam Lofts, 
Eatonton, G 





Turkeys 
Narragansett turkeys. Richmond Farm, Lorman. Miss. 
Choice Bronze turkeys. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


Goldbank Bronze; guaranteed strong stock. Mrs. S. 
Knowles, Sparta, Tenn. 


Pure Bourbon Red turkeys r reasonable. Mrs, H. T. 
Harrison, Lavonia, Ga. , 
Giant Bronze Turkeys.—Hens oi toms $6 and $7. 
Hilltop Farms, Adamsville, Tenr E 
Mammoth Bronze turkeys; best endian and quality. 
Hillcrest arms, Bidson, Tenn. 


ee Bronze beauties : hens and toms; $6 up. 
P. Troutman, Addor, N. C. 























Hunting hounds, $15 and up. ‘Trial. Supplies. Cat- 
alog free. Dixie Kennels. Inc., Herrick, Il. 


Pedigreed Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $13 
Shipped _c.o.d. Fairview Farm, Elmore. Minn 


~ Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of cogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 
W. Broad St., Richmond, — E 








Miscellaneous 
Catalogs 


Buchanan’s new catalogue free. Seeds, Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Spray Materials, Fertifizers. Buchanan’s. Mem- 
phis. Tenn. 








—— 
Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sample. Mac- 
Henry Serge Company, 106 Wea Baltimore I°3. Balti- 
more. Md. 





Collections 


Accounts, Notes, Mortgages collected everywhere. No 
charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 
Somerset, Ky. 





Ditchers 


Terrace and be happy. Do it easy with Cook Ditcher. 
Turner, Box 2445, Birmingham, Ala. 





Farm Machinery 
Surge Milking Machine, $250; used six weeks, con- 
dition perfect. S. lL. Coleman, Uniontown, Ala. 
Furs 
Tet us tan and make up your Furs. We also re- 
model, clean and dye old iurs. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
Virginia. 











Hay 


Johnson Grass Hay. $10 to $15 per ton. Ralph 
Weems, West Point, Miss. i 





Hosiery 


Ladies’ and Men’s Hosiery, $1.75 dozen, postpaid; 
slightly irregular: assorted colors; satisfactory guaran- 
tee. Write for bargain list ise other specialties. Lewis 
Sales Company, Asheboro. N. 





Bourbon Reds.—Bauman and Honsinger_ strains; 
winners four fairs. Cedar Heights Turkey Farm, De- 
mopolis, Alt. 

Quality Mammoth Bronze. and Narragansett turkeys. 
All money and express both ways refunded if not satis- 
fied. Walnutta Stock Farm, Massillon, Ala. 











Superior Copperbacks.—Won grand champion at re- 
cent Dallas State Fair. When quality is a considera- 
tion and your demands require larger and better Bronze 
turkeys, prices too cheap to mention, Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Zethel Emerson, Bowie, Texas. 


Two or More Breeds 
Y% price sale pedigreed cockerels. W. A. Andrews, 
Opelika, t 
State Show champion Bronze turkeys. suff Rocks, 
Light Brahmas. Catalog. J. C. Clipp & Son, BXSR, 
ti ampbel lisbu 
Hatching I = Dark Brown E verlay Leghorns, White 
Plymouth Rocks: $1.25, Bourbon Red turkey, 40c 
each. Lula Belle Tie R.. Riderwood, Ala. 


Ducklings, Goslings, Turkey Poults, Baby Chicks. — 
New low prices. Write for illustrated catalog telling 
“How to Raise Ducks for Profit.’’ Ridgway Duck 
Hatchery, LaRue, Ohio. 





















Incubators 

Two 600-egg Buckeye Incubators, $35 each. Good 
condition. Mountain View Leghorn Farm, Trussville, 
Alabama. 

For Sale. —Metal “battery brooders, sections hundred 
to six hundred chicks, with or without electric equip- 
ment. Big sacrifice bargains, quick sale. Richland 
Farms, Linden, Ala. 


Poultry Feed 
Rice Chicken Feed, $1.50 per hundred, f.o.b. New 
Orleans, La, Superior to other grains. United Rice 
Milling Products Co. 


“Wieiteale 


Duroc-Jerseys 
Suitsus Dairy, Val- 


Renisterent Duroc Jersey pigs. 
dosta, Ga 

Duroe pe bred ‘gilts and sows. Salt Lick Farm, 
Hartford, Ky. 








Essex 
__ Registered Essex. W. J. Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 


rebred. Essex hogs and White Leghorn baby chicks, 
Flowers, Brundidge, Ala 





Hampshires 


, Registered Hampshires.—Boars, gilts, bred sows, fall 
pigs, of champion blood. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Brookside Farm, Shelbyville, Tenn. 

Beautiful registered Hampshire gilts, bred to farrow 
March, April or May. Pigs, two to three months old. 
Reasonable prices. Tally’s Hampshire Farm, Hatties- 
burg, Mtss. 








Poland-Chinas 


Registered big bone Poland Chinas. J, N. Morrow, 
Aliceville, Ala. 7 
Big type Poland Chinas; different ages. J. F. 
Jeckn. Stewart. M 

Registered Poland Shine hogs; gilts, boars and pigs. 
Joe Martin, Carrollton, Ga. 

For Sale. —eaPay dollar big bone black Poland China 
gilts now $35. Cholera immune; registered. N. H. 
Bacon, Jr., Irwinton, G 

Choice big bone Poland Chinas. Type, quality, breed- 
ing. Bred sows, gilts, pigs. Cholera immune. J. A. 
Weems, Union Springs, Ala. 


Aberdeen-Angus 


For best registered Angus cattle. all ages, both sex, 
write Hugh Sanford, Mocksville,N. C. 


























For Sale.—Ladies’ full fashioned pure thread sitk 
lose, service weight or chiffon. silk top and curved 
French heel, latest colors, slightly imperfect. but suit- 
able to wear on all occasions, 3 pairs $1.80; postpaid 
When you receive and inspect your hose, if not satis- 
fied, and even delfghted with them at this price, return 
the whole order at once and we will promptly refund 
the amount you paid us including the return postage 
Economy Hosiery Company, Asheboro, N. C. 


Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints. 4c to 6e. White Co., 
Drawer 1112. Birmingham, Ala. 

Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio, 
Drawer 1311, Birmingham. Ala. 

Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and six 
glossy prints for L5c. Kiphart. _Studio, Fairfield, “Ala 

Photographs tinted beautiful “natural oil colors, 
cents exch. Send photograph and description. Harvey 
bryant, Section, Ala. 

pnectst Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film developed 
Se; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Hills, ‘Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Films Developed.—Special trial offer: any size kodak 
film developed 5e; prints 3c each. Trial 6x10 enlarge- 
ment in handsome folder, * Overnight service 
Ro noke Photo Finishing Co., 203 Bell Ave.. Roanoke, 
Visginia. 



































Of Interest to Women 


Quilt Pieces.—Trial package 25ce. B. Tucker, Cull- 
man, Ali. 

Hemstitehing and Picoting Attachment.—-Guaranteed 
Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 50c or sent c¢.o.d 
Circulars free. LaFlesh Hems titehing Co., D5, Sedalia 
Missouri. 











America’s best Hosiery values in perfect hosiery 
from 89%¢ to $1.65, either chiffon or service weight. full 
fashioned and absolutely perfect, knit of pure thread 
silk. Write for catalogue and color card. Mystyle 
Hosiery Shops, 10 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Patents 


Patents. — Booklet free. Low fees. Watson FE 
Coleman, Registered Patent Lawver, Victor Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. € Honorable methods. 











Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book 
‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed 
Clarence A. O’Brien. Registered Patent Attorney, 77R 
Security Savings & Commercial Bank Building («llrect Ly 
opposite U. S, Patent Office), Washington, D. 


Schools and Colleges 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at_once for a 
steady government job: $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst., 225. St. ‘Louis, _Mo. _ 





Syrup 


Fancy Sugan Cane Syrup.—-35 gallon barrels $16; gal- 
lon cans, $7.50 dozen. Lee Patrick, Quitman, Ga. 





Spray Materials x 


Buchanan’s Oil Emulsion or ZAme Bulphir Rolution 
for San Jose Seale. Gallon : 10, $4.5 
25, $9.50. Catalogue free. Special ase a fn OM oa 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 








Tobacco 


18 Chewing Twist. $1; postpaid. Ford Tobacco Co., 
D164, Paducah, Ky. 


Aged mellow smoking tobacco. six pounds $1; post- 
paid. John Hatler, Martin, Tenn. 
Tobacco.—Smoking, 10 pounds $1.20; chewing $1.65: 
40 plugs $1.40. Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky. 
(Classified Ads continued on next page) 
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Random: Bits of Static 


° By ETHEL ROGERS 


N THIS special number devoted to 

poultry it seems fitting to mention the 
Friday radio talks about poultry by the 
Sunshine Counsellor. This series is a 
part of the regular Farm and Home hour. 
Various phases of poultry raising are dis- 
cussed, the subject varying with seasonal 
activities. For instance, the next few 
talks will be on problems of raising 
chicks. Later in the season other topics 
will be featured. 


1149 

Are you a minstrel fan? If so, you are 
perhaps already a Weener Minstrel fan. 
One friend of ours has listened in on 102 
out of their 104 weekly programs, so you 
may know he thinks them good. And we 
haven't been disappointed, either, after 
following his advice to listen in. The 
jokes are clean, the orchestra good, and 
the voices excellent. They get in some 
good harmony. It is a Wednesday eve- 
ning program from WENR Chicago, 
from 9 to 10 o’clock. Our objection to 
it is that the first half hour of this 
program overlaps the last half of the 
Palmolive hour, one of our weekly favor- 
ites. It’s hard to decide between them. 

ee 

One listener asks who is Cheerio, 
and who pays for the broadcast? 
Hle is Charles K. Fields, a friend and 











classmate of Herbert Hoover at Le- 
land Stanford University in 1895. He 
_____ Classified Ads 
Tobacco 
Tobacco, Postpaid.—Red leaf chewing, 10 pounds 


$2.25; smoking $1.50. Jim Hardin, Dresden, Tenn. _ 


Selected dark ‘brown leaf . chewing, 7 
postpaid. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 





Tobacco.- 
smoking § 











Tobacco, 
10 pounds 
Tennessee. 


paid—Good red, aged in. bulk: chewing, 
; smoking $1.25. Norman Jolley, Drexien, 





Tobacco, Postpaid.—Good red leaf, mellanes 2 bulk. 
Chewing, 10 pounds $2.25; smoking $1.50 Chester 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 





Leaf Tohacco.—Write for new pri Sample 10c. 
Answer this ad—it means something. to you. Troutt & 
Son, BF1, Hickory, Ky. 





Tobacco, Postpaid. —Guaranteed best red leaf chewing, 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Smoking 20c. Homer Prince 
Tobacco Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 

Tobacco, Sac BAA: —Good mild red leaf chewing, 10 10 
pounds $2.50. Extra fine smoking, 10 pounds $1.75. 
A. F. Garner, Dresden, Tenn. 





Tobacco.—I_ pay postage. Very best mellow leaf 
chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10. $2.50. Smoking, 20¢ 
pound. Dick Chandler. Sharon, Tenn. 


Leaf eee —Quality guaranteed. Chewing, 5 
pounds $1.2 10, $2.20. Smoking: 10, $1.50: Pay 
postman Tnited Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1; 12, $2. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
when received. Doran ‘Farms, Murray, _Ky. 


Tobacco, Postpaid. —Guaranteed best mellow, juicy 
leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.40; 10. $2.50. Best smoking, 
20c pound. Mark Hamlin Pool. Sharon, Tenn. 


Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Aged mellow chewing 

5 pounds $1.40; 10 po — $2.50; semcking, 5 pounds $1: 

10 pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool], Sharon, Tenn. 
Tennessee Red Test, —Mind and sweet; 10 pounds 


picked chewing, $2.20; 10 pounds mellow smoking, $1.60. 
You pay postage. 




















Want to Buy 
Peafowl] wanted. John Boyd, Scuth Boston. Va. 


Wanted.—Soybeans, Velvet Beans, al] varieties. Unit- 
ed Farmers, Brunson, 8S. C. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The coset to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write re Auto School, Dept. 241, ‘Nashville, 


Agents Wanted : 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga, Ms 


Amazing profits showing new Linen-like Tablecloth. 
Wash like oilcloth. Sample free. Bestever Co., 275 
Irving Park Station, Chicago. 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings, and Specialties. > profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. 83, St. Louis, Mo. 


We start you carey a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. C. 
nation Co., 663, St. Louis, Mo 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc, 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530. Marion, Indiana. 


Wanted.—County salesman with car, to demonstrate 
for large Ohio manufacturer. First class job. Fyr- 
Fyter Co., 2156 Fyr-Fyter Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


Large importer of Necklaces offers exclusive agency 
and entirely new proposition. Enormous demand. No 
competition, Unlimited possibilities. LaRomance. 566 
Broadway, New York 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour, Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Biggest surprise offer ever made, Be sure to answer 
this ad. My line of Soaps, Coffee, Tea, Spices, Toilet 
Articles, Household Specialties, pays you bigger profits, 
M. G. Roth, President, 2710 Dodier, St. Louis, Mo. 


No Dull Times Selling Food!—People must eat. Fed- 
eral distributors make big money; up to $3,000 yearly 
or more. No capital or experience needed; unsold 
goods may be returned. We furnish free sample case, 
license and free samples for customers—sure repeat 
orders. Exclusive territory. Ask now. Federal Pure 
Food Co., G2311 Archer, Chicago. 
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’ works in 1930. 


collaborated with ‘Will Irwin on a biog- 
raphy of the President. For years he 
was editor of the Sunset Magazine. Mr. 
Fields donates his services and the NBC 
donates the time on the air. Incidental 
expenses for clerical work and musical 
entertainment are met by the American 
Child Health Association of which Presi- 
dent Hoover is the head. 
eee 

Frank M. Russell, vice-president of the 
NBC at Washington, reports that 328 
government officials spoke over N:'BC net- 
According to Mr. Rus- 
sell, microphone fright and the ever pres- 
ent possibility of speakers running under 
or over their allotted ttime are fast dis- 
appearing. Here are his comments on a 
few of the officials who have spoken from 
Washington :— 


“President Hoover is radio’s ideal 
speaker. He is never late. His addresses 
run the specified time, almost to the min- 
ute. His voice never varies. While most 
of his speeches are made on platforms 
before large audiences, he never forgets 
the microphone. He faces it at all times, 
never turning to one side or the other 
as most speakers do. President Hoover’s 
voice, from the standpoint of radio en- 
gineérs, is easier to handle than the 
voices of most speakers. 

“Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior, is more at home before a micro- 
phone than any man in Washington. He 
is one of the few men able to speak ex- 
temporaneously over the radio and yet 
do an excellent broadcasting job. Secre- 
tary Wilbur can time his talks to within 

few seconds. 

“Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, has the best radio voice in the 
President’s cabinet. His voice is ideal for 
radio, his words are easily understood 
and his tone is friendly and pleasant. In 
1930, he was on the air more than any 
other cabinet member. 

“Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of War, 
seeins to actually enjoy speaking over the 
radio. Usually he smiles while talking. 
He is rated as one of the best radio 
speakers in the national capital. 

“Senator William E. Borah, of Idaho, 
is one of the few men who insist on 
standing while speaking over the radio. 
In radio’s early days, almost every 
speaker stood up, but this practice is 
gradually disappearing. Senator Borah 
usually speaks extemporaneously.” 





What Shall We Do? 
(Concluded from page 36) 


advertising that is found on the pages of 
popular magazines. 


This is quite a contrast with what we 


20; Je pewnds mellow moking, $1.69. have done, in the agricultural field. Is it 


not time, therefore, that we make a seri- 
ous effort to change our viewpoint and 
follow the lead of the manufacturers, 
and make a serious effort to reduce the 
cost of cotton rroduction so that we may 
sell it at a lower price and still make a 
reasonable profit? The world will con- 
sume much more cotton at a low price 
than it will at a high price. Our prob- 
lem is to learn to make cotton cheaper, 
so that we get a profit even in years 
of low prices. Then we can meet this 
foreign competition about which we hear 
so much. 

This idea is su®mitted for the serious 
consideration of all farmers as they be- 
gin their 1931 operations. In subsequent 
articles, some detailed discussions will be 
given with the hope of explaining ‘how 
reduced costs may be secured. The ob- 
ject of this discussion is to start us to 
thinking in somewhat different channels 
from those we have followed in the past, 
and to make us realize that much of our 
difficult problem must be solved by in- 
dividual farmers themselves. In other 
words, let us be very careful how we 
change our plans, but let us change them 
in the direction of a stable system. Next, 
let us make every effort to produce our 
1931 crop as cheaply as possible. 


Editor’s Note.—The second article in this 
series by Dean Funchess, “‘Let’s Make Cotton 
Cheaper,” will appear in the February 15-28 
issue. 


Does Alabama Supply Its 
Needs? 
1S ew the Alabama-made dollar spent 
for dairy products contribute to the 
upbuilding of dairying in Alabama or 
does it go almost entirely out of the state 


to bring prosperity to the dairy industry | 


of other sections? What is the actual 
per capita consumption of milk, butter, 
cheese, ice cream, and other dairy prod- 
ucts in Alabama? What ways 


and means | 


of increasing the consumption of these 


products in Alabama through educating 
the public to the importance of their food 
value can best be employed? 

These and other questions the Alabama 
Industrial Development Board has set 
out to answer through a survey of the 
principal dairy products markets of the 
state, embracing twelve of the chief cities. 
It is generally recognized that :— 


1. The development of dairying is: one 
of the great needs of Alabama. 

2. The consumption per capita of dairy 
products in Alabama is shockingly low. 

3. The dairy industry of Alabama pro- 
duces only a small fraction of the volume 
of dairy products consumed in this state. 

Up to the present time, however, very 
little authentic information about the 
actual situation in the state has been 
available, and the survey is beng made to 
aid sound future dairy development. 

L. C. Bulmer, of the Jefferson County 
Board of Health, will direct the cam- 
paign. 





Reds Leading at Athens 
HODE Island Reds are still captur- 


ing most of the honors at the fifth 
Georgia National Egg Laying Contest. 
Five of the seven highest pens for De- 


: . i aR ae ree | ; ¢ r 
cember were Rhode Island Reds and three | Bush’s Chicks, and your copy of her FREE 
were | 


of the four highest pens to .date 
Reds. 





The relative standing of the different | 


breeds at the end of the first three months 
was as follows. The figures represent 
the average number of points scored by 
each hen :— 





Rhode Island: Red ......../:.. -. 45.8 
Single Comb White Leghorn 42.9 
Barred Plymouth Rock ........ 37.5 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Red.. 37.3 
Jersey Black Giant ........... « 29.6 
Buff Plymouth Rock ........... 26.8 
White Plymouth Rock ......... 26.4 


Single Comb Black Minorca ... 20.2 


The outstanding entries from Georgia 
farms that have developed so far are the 
Carter-Cooper Poultry Farm, Crawford; 
Harris’ Pedigreed Farm, Pelham: P.- Ws 


Ryals, coa ; Wingard's Red Farm, 
Americus, and Mrs. Cecil Newsom, 
Sandersville, 


The ten highest pens to date, by points, 
are listed below :— 


Owner Eggs Points 
West Neck Farm (R. I. R.) . 657 671 
Carter-Cooper Poultry Farm (R. 
Ge Fe shoo s tekocacnacese snknet. Gee 655 


Talmadge D. Chapman (w. LD) oo) Fan 648 
Booth Poultry Farm (R. I. R.).. 617 603 
Swank’s White Leghorn Farm 

Oe asd acd wewsnngmateaessaccae ss: ee 602 
Hollywood Poultry Farm (W. L.) 641 591 
Geo, B. Koller CW. Lys. ccccccee, G4 589 
Harris Pedigree Farm (W. L.) .. 671 586 
A. J. O’Donovan, Jr. (W. L.) .... 670 585 
Mount Hope Farm (W. L.) .... 667 583 





Try This Tonight 


I ERE’S hoping that all our wide- 
awake families scored themselves by 
our “Family Score Card” on pages 36 and 
37 of our last issue. If not, you can get 
a whole evening of solid entertainment 
and instruction by getting the family to 
agree on your proper score for each of 
the 50 items. Then file this score and 
score again next New Year’s—we will 
print the score card again then—and see 
what progress you have made in 1931. 





Obedience in children should be based 
on understanding. 
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BUSHS. CHICKS LIVE 














A Generous Income Assured 


To get the most out of your poultry, this year 
raise Mother Bush’s standardized Winter Egg- 
Bred Chicks. From bloodtested flocks bred 
and mated by Mother Bush for thirty years— 
pet represent a new high standard for liva- 
bility, egg-production, big-type, and health, 
that assures you a generous profit. Culled by 
her own head point system. True body type 
and color. Enormous egg-production capacity. 
“3,492 eggs in December from my White Leg- 
horns,” writes Mrs. N. O. Robbins of Marsh- 
field, Mo., who bought 500. ‘17,400 eggs from 
my Bush White Leghorns even in the four 
coldest winter months,” reports Mrs. O. E. 
Forehand from Deer Trail, Colorado, who has 
bought 1,700 Leghorns. 











" Senaaltonsl Free Brooder 
Stove Offer 


A brand new brooder stove at no 
That’s it 
Mother Bush has purchased hun- 
dreds of brooder stoves to actually give away 


Imagine! ‘ 
extra cost over your baby chicks. 
exactly! 


free to her good customers. Her latest Free 
Catalog describes this offer in complete detail. 
As this offer has to be limited, send right now 
for full information, low prices on Mother 


All leading 


Catalog. Immediate shipments. 
Pre- 


breeds. 100% live arrival guaranteed. 


paid. Send now! 


Bushs Poultry Farms 


fin/ \CuMTON, mo, 








Millions of 
Fruit Trees 


ES, we are pallliong of Ap- 



















bearing orchard trees. 

grown under personal direction of 
a Harrison, pened hed more than 
30 years’ experi Our ‘Test 
Peach Orchard” maintained : for 
benefit of our patrons, has more 
than 100 kinds. You take no 
chances when you buy_‘‘Harrison 
Quality,”” as thousands of cus- 
tomers will testify. Send today 
for Catalog and Price List. 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES, Inc. 


“Largest Growers of Fruit 
Trees in the World’’ 


a Bex 8, Berlin, Maryland 








SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 
from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 

the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and As- 
phalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on, 
Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid 
prices. FREE SAMPLES. 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-7 Savannah, Ga. 


Ss 
TREE 


poo’ 








How To Keep Turkeys 
From D i : Poult, 


oo 

Over 40.000 Turkey Raisers have see 
found that Ray-zem helps take the 

bad luck out of turkey raising, Use it 
in the milk or drinking water, ¥% tea- 
spoonful daily for each 10 ‘Turkeys. 
Trial size $1.00; pint $2.50; % Gal. 
$5.00. C.O.D. if you wish. Money_back 
if you are not satisfied. Booklet Free. 


EVERARD-MORRIS CO., 904 Rice St., St. Paul, Minn. 










“in time for the early market and 





e--from frost 
and storms 


Modern invention speeds growth, 
increases yield, preserves mulch, 
and adds extra profit to your crops. 


OU need not worry when your 

cropsare protected with Germaco 
Hotkaps. Every plant i is safe from the 
elements in its own ‘‘individual hot- 
house.’”’ Hotkaps, only, give this 
full protection, because they’ com- 
pletely cover each plant. 


Hotkaps are patented wax paper 
cones, placed over seeds or plants at 
time of planting, shielding them 
against frost, storms and insects, 
and maintaining a perfect mulch 
about each plant. Crops are heavier- 
‘bearing, and twoto three weeks earlier 


bigger profits. 


Use Hotkaps this year. See for 
yourself that everything we claim 
for them is true. 


One man can “‘set’’ 2,500 Hotkaps 
per day. They are inexpensive—only 
$11.50 per 1,000, 5,000—£55, $4.00 
for package of 250, with Setter and 
Tamper. Home Garden Package of 
100, with Setter and Tamper, $2.50. 
Express or freight collect. 

Act Now? 
See your dealer at once, or mail 


coupon for free” pamphlet, ‘‘Earlier 
to Market.’” Do it'today! 





Germiaco 


Hotkaps 


f 
Mail Coupon NOW? 








GERMAIN’S, Hotkap Mfg. Division, 
Dept .C-7, 741-747 Terminal St., { 
Los Angeles, California | 
PLEASE SEND ME WITHOUT CosT 02 
| OBLIGATION YOUR BooKLET—“‘Earlier | 
to Market.” 
| Name 
| Address 








wishes he could take me down to Bur- 
well’s Bay—that’s a fishing place down 
on the river—and show me what James 
River fishing is like. I don’t fall for it. 
Say that I’ve got to stick around here, 
and don’t think that fishing in these Vir- 
ginia streams could be much anyway. 
Then the sheriff fell—just as I’d figured 
it out that he would. You know, these 
people down here have the idea that 
when the Almighty gets ready to lay out 
a suburb to heaven, He’s going to do it 
right here in Virginia. 

“As soon as I said that I couldn’t get 
all burnt up with the idea of fishing in 
the James, Captain Oliver did everything 
but swear out a warrant to make me go. 
So Cotton is coming for me in a motor- 
boat at daylight and we are leaving for 
Burwell’s Bay or any other place on the 
James where the fish are biting. Now 
that you’ve got the line, I want you to 
help me put it over at dinner.” He 
glanced at his watch. “And if I’ve got 
to get inside a hard-boiled shirt, I’d bet- 
ter get going.” 

The meal was half over before Julia 
found the right moment to introduce the 
subject of the fishing trip, but when she 
did, it was so casually brought in that 
apparently, except for a little good na- 
tured envy at Jimmy’s good fortune at 
getting away from the pest of reporters, 
nothing was thought of the proposed 
expedition. 


7. night passed without event, and 
well before light Jimmy Parr was up 
and dressed, ready to start. Dawn was 
just beginning to break when he let him- 
self out of the front door of the silent 
house and made his way down. the brick 
path to the pier. In the halfalight he 
made out a boat with a single:occupant 
at some distance up the river, and a few 
minutes later, as the boat headed in, Cot- 
ton Shackleford called out across the 
water, “Hi there, big boy, all set?” 

“Right.” 

“Look in the boathouse back there, 
will you, and find me a tin, or something. 
I’ve taken in: a little water and there’s 
nothing to bail with.” 

Jimmy went back to. the ‘boathouse, 
and while he was inside, Cotton brought 
the motorboat up alongside the pier. 


“Will this do?” Jimmy asked from the 
doorway, after remaining some time in- 
side. “It’s, all that I can find.” He held 
out a battered tin can. 

“Yes, that’s all right.’ 

As: Jimmy stepped “into the boat, he 
looked about appraisingly. “Hope you 
can handle this thing,” he said. “If any- 
thing breaks down, I’ll be about as much 
help as Coolidge was to the farmers.” 

“Don’t worry. I can take care of her.” 

“Did you get everything all fixed up?” 
Jimmy asked, as they headed down the 
river. 

“Yes, but I was near all night doing it. 
Thought, at first, that I’d get a car from 
Hopewell, but then decided that was too 
close. So I went up to Richmond, got 
one, drove her down to the place I told 
you about, where she is right now. Then 
I had to get a lift back and tinkered 
around with this tub and got her going. 
But everything’s jake now, and unless we 
run into some tough luck, you ought to 
be in Washington in time to catch a 
noon train for New York.” 


“Where did 
from?” 

“You don’t want me to go along, too, 
do you?” Cotton questioned in surprise. 


“Sure, you go along. Let me tell you 
something, boy. If this Trevor girl 
comes through with anything at all, I 
want somebody besides Jimmy Parr to 
be there and get an earful. If you didn’t 
hear it when it was announced, I’m tell- 
ing you now that for today’s game, Parr 
and Shackleford is the battery for the 
visiting club.” 

S THE boat moved rapidly down- 

stream and the river began to widen 
out, Parr leaned back in his seat and sat 
watching the changing scene. 


“I wish we were going fishing instead 


you get that you-stuff 
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-of to New York. I’m not so certain that 


(Continued from page 25) 


we are going to like what we'll hear 
there any too well,” he said, after a long 
silence. 

“What you think she’s going to say?” 


Jimmy shook his head. “I don’t know. 
But I know what’s in the book for me 
to say—and I never knew a gab party 
yet to come to any good end that started 
by somebody calling somebody else a liar. 
Dress it up in any ‘sort of fancy clothes 
you please, but when you strip it, what 
I’ve got to say is, ‘Lady, you're a liar,’ 
and you can’t cover that up any more 
than you can bow legs.” 

Before continuing, Jimmy waited for 
this to sink in. “And what’s more— 
you’ve never had a look at Miss Irene 


Trevor. I have. Class—I’ll say she’s got 
it. If she stepped out with Jimmy 
Walker, she’d make him look like his 


clothes were made in Jersey City. And 
I’ve got to call that girl a liar.” He 
drew a long breath. “Why the h— did 
I go and get myself mixed up in it?” he 
inquired plaintively. “Julia told me to 
act my own hat number, and I shook it 
off. I couldn’t stand around with my 
mouth open and see Bannister get the 
deal he’s getting and not do a thing, 
could I?’ 

“No, you couldn’t,” Cotton agreed. 
“And unless somebody does something, 
Bannister’s going to need all the lawyers 
he can get, and then some, if he is going 
to get cleared. But to get back to Miss 
Trevor. _When you show her that ear- 
ring and tell her where you found it, do 
you think she will try to tell you that 
she wasn’t in that room on the night of 
the murder?” 

“Tf she does—and makes me believe it 
—the talkies certainly passed up a good 
bet when they tried to buck the dumb 
show without her. Take it from me, 
she’ll surely have to do one large piece 
of talking.” 


GAIN the two men fell-silent. Mile 

after mile of.the curving river slip- 
ped behind them. ..Looking about him, his 
eyes traveling from; one. distant bank to 
the other, Jimmy. put.his thoughts into 
words. “With all this water, it wouldn’t 
be hard for a fellow out fishing to be 
lost for a day or-two, would it?” 


_ “Not a bit. And.we’re not so far now 
from where we are going. to head in and 
leave the boat,” Cottor told him. 


“You don’t suppose any-body. has- come 
across the car where you left it last 
night, do you?” Jimmy inquired. 

“Not a chance—and not much more of 
anybody finding this boat where I’m go- 
ing to tie her up while we’re away. We 
head up a little creek, and there are plen- 
ty of them, just like it, all along. No- 
body much ever goes up them except 
bootleggers—and I don’t believe any of 
them use the one we’re headed for. It’s 
on our land, and as far as I know, no- 
body has ever found a still anywhere 
very near.” 

“Plenty of stills along here, eh?” 


Cotton laughed. “I'll say there are. 
Plenty. Nowadays, my father tells me, 
you can’t get enough niggers around 
here to work a crop. All of them are 
down in the woods making whisky. They 
get good money, and if they get caught, 
their pay goes on just the same while 
they’re doing time. So what do they 
care? Do 60 or 90 days and come out 
with:a job waiting for them and a lot of 
back pay to blow in. Pretty soft for 





ow 
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them—and the big boy, the fellow who 
owns the still, never comes into the pic- 
ture at all.” 


IFTEEN minutes later, Cotton and 

Jimmy stepped ashore and Jimmy 

stood and looked around. 

“Where’s the car?” Jimmy demanded. 

“Just ahead a little, follow me.” Cot- 
ton picked up the suitcase that contained 
the clothes that Jimmy would put on in 
place of those that he was wearing, and 
walked for about 100 yards down the 
road. “Here she is, just where I left 
her,” Cotton called out. “My suitcase, 
too. I put on these last night,” he ex- 
plained, pointing to the faded khaki 
breeches and open necked flannel shirt 
that he was wearing. “Thought that if 
anybody happened to see me coming out 
of the woods that I’d better look as if |] 
were camping down on the river some 
where. They’re not so good for town, 
though. Better change again if I’m go- 
ing to New york. This is as good a 
place as any.’ 

There was nobody in sight when they 
turned the car from the woods road onto 
the highway, and at midday, when Jimmy 
was supposed to be fishing, he and Cot- 
ton were in Washington, boarding the 
train for New York. 

Through the afternoon, the train seem- 
ed to crawl or race, just as Parr’s 
thoughts turned. When the blank wall 
of conflicting facts stood-out before him, 
it seemed as if the journey would never 
be at an end—that the time would never 
come when he would see Irene Trevor 
and hear her explanation of the earring. 
Then, when he thought of the interview 
itself, and of the turn that it might well 
take, the train fairly raced. But at last 
the journey ended. 

“We might as well go up to my place 
and leave our bags there,” Jimmy told 
Cotton as they walked through the .sta- 
tion. “Then go around to Miss Trevor's 
hotel. Chances are that she won’t be 
there. Rehearsing, more than likely. But 
we can find out where.” 

At the Parrs’ big apartment they stop- 
ped long enough to put down their bags, 
clean up a bit from the journey, and then 
they set out for Irene’s hotel. 

“Miss Trevor in?” Jimmy inquired. 

“Miss Trevor is out of town. If you 
read the papers, you must know that she 
was down in Virginia on the party where 
the Alma Brent murder was committed. 
She hasn’t come back yet.” 

“Are you sure? I understand that she 
left Virginia the morning after the mur- 
der—Saturday—and returned to New 
York to begin rehearsing for her show.” 

The clerk turned around and glanced 
at the letter rack behind him. “No,” 
repeated, shaking his head. “She hasn’t 
come. Her letters are still in her box.” 

Parr and Shackleford looked at each 
other as they walked away from the desk. 

“That leaves us with nothing to do un- 
til ,tomorrow, and all New York to do it 
in,” Jimmy said. “In the morning we 
can go around to her manager’s office 
and find out something. Somebody can 
tell where she is.” 


6 es next morning they were ‘at the 
office of Irene’s manager a very few 
minutes after it was open. The big wait- 
ing room was almost empty. A  ste- 
nographer hurried through the room to 
another beyond. Jimmy followed her. 

She turned around sharply, but there 
was something in Parr’s appearance that 
checked whatever it was that she was 
preparing to say. 

Jimmy smiled—and a most disarming 
smile he had. “I beg your pardon for 
busting in here, but I have jsome very 
important business with. Misss Trevor— 
Miss Irene Trevor—and I’ve got to see 
her this morning. I wonder if you can 
tell me where her company is rehearsing, 
and what time rehearsal is called today, 
so I can go around and have a few min- 
utes’ talk with her?” 

“They haven’t begun yet,” the girl as- 
sured him. “They won’t begin until next 
week. I don’t think Miss Trevor is even 
back in town.” 

(To be continued) 
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Because of their permanence, and 
the protection they offer against light- 
ning, fire and weather—there is a rapidly 
increasing demand for Gulfsteel Gal- 
vanized Sheets throughout the rural 
South for roofing and siding purposes. 
In addition, there are dozens of other 
purposes on the farm for which Gulfsteel 
Galvanized Sheets can be used to decided 
advantage. It is an ideal material for the 
construction of corn cribs and potato 
houses, as it is absolutely rat-proof. It is 
widely used for building feed troughs, 
hen nests and spring boxes, as they can 
be easily cleaned and kept free from ver- 
min. Its smooth surface makes it an ex- 
cellent material for the covering of tables, 


fertilizer mixing boards, and stove plates. 
It is easily formed in the making of gut- 
ters, drains and water tanks. 

GULFSTEEL Galvanized Sheets are 
made in three varieties—corrugated and 
crimped (best for roofing and siding), 
and plain sheets (best for the general 
farm uses listed above), in all standard 
sizes and weights. They are made by the 
South’s largest independent manufac- 
turer of finished steel products, and are 
fully guaranteed as to quality of material 
and perfection of workmanship. 


Write today to Dept. “B” for booklet, “The 
Many Uses for Galvanized Sheet Iron on the 
Farm,” and also fully illustrated book that will 
show you the simplest and most economical 
method of laying sheet steel roofing and siding. 


‘“*Galvanized Sheets Protect?’ 


my POT 
j 








— for ‘fi 
GULFSTEEL trade mark 


—your insurance of 


QUALITY 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Pig lron Wire Rods Plates—Sheared and Universal Bright and Annealed Wire Wire and Rods; Straightened and Cut 
Billets Bars Sheets —Black, Blue Galvanized Wire Woven Wire Fence Staples 
Slabs Angles Annealed and Galvanized Barbed Wire Nails —all kinds Bale Ties 













Saves Hatt 


Your Fence Expense, 


I’ve declared WAR on RUST — the enemy of all 
fearing Actual tests Prove that steel, Mixed with COPPER, is two to 


five times more durable than non-copper steel! Jim Brown fencing is made of Copper 

Steel Wire. It’s the greatest improvement in fencing in 50 years. Besides, every inch of 

it is atpeeeveniand with a thick heavy coating of pure zinc to make it still more 

rust proo f! Why buy thinly galvanized fencing that has no copper mixed in it when Jim 
Brown’s copper steel, super-galvanized fencing actually costs less? 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY —Fre ight Prepaid 

For 42 years I’ve been dealing direct with farmers. My 3 big factories now supply over a 

million customers. My business has wn because my Straight Line Selling Plan means 

Economy. Why not join this big army of money-savers who now deal with Jim Brown? 
Another thing. I pay the freight. My catalog quotes delivered prices. No guessing, no figuring, 
no chance for overcharge. Easy to compare with local prices. No extras when you buy by mail 
from Jim Brown. I’ve always paid the freight and still do! And you get 24 hour service from 
one of my factories or from my 35. conveniently located shipping points. 
ae Ae THESE LETTERS 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co., 
Dept. 56058 
Send me your 162 Page 1931 Bargain Book Free. 


EVERY PRICE CUT 
My 1931 prices are the lowest in 15 years! I’ve 
slashed and cut until everything in my catalog 
is the biggest. bargain you can get anywhere. 
My customers know that I’ve always saved 
them money. This year I’ll save my custom- 
ers more money than ever before. Don’t buy 
a thing until you first get my new low prices! 


Gentiem Evington, Va. 

y purchased 160 rods of woven wire from you nine years 
ago and it is as good today as when a eh Mp and has 
not rusted a pariicle. RNES 

Springfield, Tenn., R. F. D. No. 4. 

Gentlemen:—I received my wire today and am more than 

geet I saved about $20.00 on 140 rods ont his purchase 

elow what our merchants ask here. I will need some 
more wire next spring and my aim és Les st to come fhe 
BROWN way. 


4 My 1931 Bargain Book 


er Jy. better than ever. 162 pears. Lower prices, greater values. 


\e GAINS in Fenci 


anes, 5 Lawn Fy ody ursery Stock, 


5 eee Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Metal and 
Chicks, Netting, Poultry Supplies, 
Gas Engines, Washing 


MN Machines, Feed Grinders and man other Farm and Home 
Wi Needs. “hon't miss this great 1931 Guide to Greatest 
Mi, Economy. Makes your money ff farther than you think 


it can! Write me today—WN' 


Mail coupon or post 


card to my factory nearest you.— Jim Brown. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


MAIL 
daha 


Dept. 5505 
Memphis, Tenn. 


‘COUPON 


6) 





